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The whole system of Certain-teed 

operations is organized to give the pub- 

_ lic unusual value with each purchase. 

To accomplish this requires the utmost 
efficiency in selling and manufactur- 
ing—the elimination of all excess 
motions. 


Certain-teed has increased its produc- 
tion from one to five complete lines of 
products, without materially enlarging 
its sales organization. In the manu- 
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tinct Lines, 


facturing end, all duplication of effort 
and overlapping of costs are minimized. 
Asingle management directs the policies, 
the processes and the personnel of 
seventeen large plants. 


By these and other economical methods, 
Certain-teed bridges the heavy sales and 
manufacturing costs which burden so 
many companies. And thus it is able to 
put extra quality into all products 
without increasing their cost to you. 


LINOLEUM 


LIVELY POLITICAL SHINDY is promised when 
Congress meets, in a few days, over the rival plans to 
( - hand back to the taxpayer the excess money he has paid 
in over and above what the Government needs. The Republi- 
“ans want to hand it back in one way; the Democrats in another, 
while the taxpayer views the _ 
pus in Thanksgiving mood. 
twas President Coolidge who 

had previously warned us not f LETS 6 Give Teal 
to expect any more tax-reduc- : IN 1928 ; 
tion before 1928, who an- pS one! a aae 
nounced just after his Thanks- ? 

xiving proclamation that he 
would ask Congress during its 
zoming session to authorize a 
O or 12 per cent. refund on 
income taxes paid this year; 
and this announcement, in- 
stead of evoking a unanimous 
zhorus of rejoicing, has pre- 
sipitated a controversy in the 
press which promises to break 
sut in Congress when it meets 
m December 6. Thus while 
some nations are torn by dis- 
sension over how to pay their 
iebts, we, lapped in prosperity, 
fight over the manner in which 
our taxes are to be reduced. 
i¢ while the President wants 
Congress to rush through an 
authorization for a rebate on 
our December 15 tax payment, 
tthe Secretary of the Treasury 
modifies this by suggesting that the same refund be allowed 
instead as a credit on the first two payments next year. 

_ But the Democratic leaders regard this year’s estimated 
Treasury surplus of $250,000,000 as proof that the time is ripe 
"for a permanent downward revision of tax rates, instead of the 
stemporary expedient of a rebate. These leaders, declares the 
fDemocratic New York World, are insisting that the reduction 
-shall be made at the coming session of Congress on the incomes 
sof 1926, because “‘they wish to win the credit for the reduction 
iby foreing it on the Republicans.” ‘“‘Both sides,” adds The 
'World, “‘are clearly playing politics.” And the Washington 
. Post (Ind.) agrees that ‘‘the only certainty as to the next session 
tis that tax-reduction will be the football of politics.” As this 
‘observer in the national capital sees it, ‘‘the chance for making 
yeampaign material for 1928 is too good to be missed.” 
quarrel, remarks the New York Journal of Commerce (Ind.), 
“311 not concern the tax-question as such, but will deal ¢ oe fly 
with the ownership of the tax issue as political ammunition.’ 
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WHAT TO DO WITH HIM? 
—Fox in the Rochester Democrat and Chronicle. 


“he first shot in the coming Presidential campaign” is the 
way the independent Springfield Republican characterizes Presi- 
dent Coolidge’s refund proposal. This plan was announced to 
the Washington correspondents on November 5, when they 
gathered to hear the President’s comment on the results of the 
November 2 elections in which, 
according to the Washington 
correspondent of the New York 
World, ‘‘nationally the Dem- 
ocrats had made immediate 
reduction of taxes their major 
campaign issue.” His state- 
ment that he would ask Con- 
gress to return a percentage of 
all personal and corporation 
income taxes paid on incomes 
for the year 1925 seems to 
have taken the press and the 
country completely by  sur- 
prize. According to Robert 
R. Lane, Washington corre- 
spondent of the independent 
Newark News: 


“Official Washington has 
been caught entirely off bal- 
ance by the White House sug- 
gestion for an immediate and 
retroactive reduction in in- 
dividual and corporation in- 
comes for 1925. Of these taxes 
all but the December 15 in- 
stalments are already in the 
Treasury’s hands. 

‘‘How great a surprize the 
White House announcement 
was can be realized from the 
fact that only the night before Representative Martin Madden, 
Chairman of the Appropriations Committee of the House, had 
declared there was no reduction to be looked for until the Seven- 
tieth Congress met. 

‘The reaction to the President’s idea of passing back the 
surplus to those who already have paid at least three-quarters 
of their taxes for 1925 is distinctly favorable, both from the fact 
that the plan was not announced before the election to help 
Republican candidates, and from its exhibition of the astuteness 
of the man who occupies the President’s chair. 

‘If Mr. Coolidge cherishes the thought of another Presiden- 
tial term, there is a general feeling that he has in no wise mini- 
mized his chances by proposing to utilize a Treasury surplus for a 
temporary and retroactive tax-reduction, giving the relief at the 

earliest possible moment, instead of aw aiting a time mere poli- 
ticians might hold to ee more opportune.” 
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This plan, it is estimated, would mean a total refund of ap- 
proximately $200,000,000 to the The 
following table, prepared by the Washington bureau of Uni- 
individuals 


payers of income taxes. 


versal Service, shows what it would mean to 


‘ with incomes ranging from 
$2,000 to $10,000: 
SInGLE PERSONS 
Wirnour DErreNnDENTS 
Present Proposed 


Income Tax Discount 

$2,000 $5.63 $0.70 
3,000 16.88 2.11 
4,000 28.13 Say) 
5,000 39.28 4.91 
6,000 56.25 7.03 
7,000 78.75  . 9.84 
8,000 101.25 12.66 
9,000 131.25 16.41 

10,000 168.75 21.09 


-Marrizp Prersons 
Wirnout DErrEeNDENTS 


Present Proposed 


Income Tax Discount 

$4,000 $5.63 $0.70 

5,000 16.85 2 ald. 

6,000 28.13 3.52 

7,000 39.28 4.91 

8,000 56.25 = 7.03 

5 9,000 78.75 ~ 9.84 
READY FOR THE KICK-OFF 10,000 101.25 12.66 


—Duffy in the Baltimore Sun. 


Secretary of the Trea- 
sury Mellon a few days 
later indorsed the President’s proposal in principle, but suggested 
that it be applied as a credit, rather than an actual refund, on 
the taxes to be paid March 15 and June 15, 1927, on incomes of 
1926. Said Mr. Mellon: 


““We know now we shall have a considerable surplus in the 
fiseal year 1927, ending next June. The President has suggested 
a credit on taxes yet to be paid during this fiscal year, and I see 
no reason why the greater part of the expected surplus for 1927 
might not be left in the pockets of the people of the country by 
a credit upon their income taxes. 

“There is not time to pass legislation to cover the December 15, 
1926, income-tax payment date, but before March 15, 1927, 
the Congress might provide for this credit against all income 
taxes, both individual and corporate, which are due and payable 
in the first six months of the calendar year 1927, being the last 
six months of the Government’s fiscal year. 

““Tf this policy were adopted by the Congress, we should end 
the fiscal year, having taken from our taxpayers only sufficient 
to earry out the essential purposes of the Federal Government. 
We will not have handicapped the finances of the Government 
for the future by adopting a permanent reduction of taxes, which 
in lean years might prove inadequate to our needs. 

“With the Treasury and the taxpayer both protected, we can 
fairly await further experience under the Revenue Act of 1926.” 


At the same time he reiterated as follows his arguments against 
attempting at this time to reduce the income-tax rates, as Senator 
Simmons and other Democratic leaders suggest: 


‘“We are now at a very high tide of prosperity in the United 
States. There is no reason to expect at this time a marked re- 
action, but before determining that a permanent tax-reduction 
can be had we must have reasonable assurance of a continued 
flow from the sources from which our revenue is obtained. Busi- 
ness can easily adjust itself to a lowering of expenses through a 
reduction in taxes, but if a decline in prosperity should come, busi- 
ness could not stand a raise in expenses through more taxes. ”’ 


President Coolidge is reported to be willing to leave the choice 


between his plan and Secretary Mellon’s amendment to the dis- 


eretion of Congress, where he hopes the matter will receive 
‘“‘non-partizan consideration.’’ But the Democrats, under the 
leadership of Senator Furnifold Simmons, of North Carolina, 
ranking Democratic member of the Senate Finance Committee, 
are interested in a tax-reduction program of their own. Con- 
cerning Senator Simmons’s attitude, we read in a Washington 


dispatch to the Democratic New York Times: 


“Senator Simmons, the chief opponent of the Administration 
plan of granting rebates or credits, is ill in bed, but he reiterated 
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to friends his opwention to if piopodeli’ for dither: 1925 
incomes. He regards the effect of a rebate as being to 
the accumulated surplus, turning it over in many instances” 
those who have not actually paid the tax; and that the result 
this dissipation would be to delay and defeat a reduction 
taxes to the normal standards, in the benefit of which ‘the 
taxpayers of the United States will share.’ 

“‘The Senator’s view is that the real taxpayers are not princi- 
pally those who make the returns. He maintains that the bulk 
of them pass the tax on in one way or another to the consumers 
of the products of the concerns and industries that show the 
earnings and profits on which the income tax is levied. 

“Senator Simmons also holds that some of the taxes of the 
1926 Act are as high as during the war. The corporation and — 
tobacco taxes, he says, are even higher. The general scheme of — 
Federal taxation, Mr. Simmons thinks, is higher than the ~ 
American people are willing to establish as a permanent eee ’ 
and therefore there should be a general revision.” 


The President’s refund plan, according to the New York World’s “a 
Washington bureau, is born of the conviction that the combina- 
tion of Democrats and progressives that was threatening an — 
immediate fight for a new Revenue Act was about to outgeneral 
the Administration and put it in the position of opposing a tax — 
cut when conditions at the Treasury were auspicious. ‘Mr. 
Coolidge,” declares this Democratic authority, ‘‘has no intention 
of abandoning leadership in a movement so popular with the 
people as tax-reduction.”” One criticism of his plan made by 
Democratic papers is that to 90 per cent. of the 5,500,000 in- 
come-tax payers the amount refunded would be less than $2, 
and that the only real beneficiaries would be a few rich persons 
and the corporations which have already passed their taxes on 


— to their customers and would have this unanticipated rebate as a 


melon for themselves. 

The Democrats declare that’ the rebate doesn’t go far enough, 
and they advocate a flat 20 per cent. cut in income taxes for next 
year, according to a Washington dispatch to the Memphis 
Commercial Appeal (Dem.). Another correspondent states the 
prevailing Democratic view to be that the cut, instead of apply- 
ing uniformly, should be greater in the lower brackets. ‘‘Demo- 
crats in the House will present a tax-reduction plan that will out- 
Coolidge Coolidge,’”’ declares Representative William A. Old- 
field (Dem.) of Arkansas. ‘‘I think the condition of the Treasury 
warrants a general reduction in taxes, and not simply rebates or 


“NOW BE GOOD” 


—Harding in the Brooklyn Eagle. 


The Literary Digest for November 20,1926 ; 11 


oT 3 - | and political jockeying. With a Presidential election but two 
years’ distant, the temptation to make capital out of revenue 
_ law revision would be too great for our statesmen to resist. 
“While the Democrats will regret the credit which must 
result to the Republican administration for this satisfactory 
state of affairs, they can not afford to obstruct unreasonably 
any justifiable proposal for rebates. That would be bidding for 
unpopularity.” ; 


, 
“ 


Republican papers are naturally enthusiastic about the plan. 
The New York Sun (Ind. Rep.) thinks that it will prevent a 
combination of Democrats and radical Republicans from ‘“‘rais- 

_ ing hob with business by tearing open the tax bill.” This is 
“practical tax relief,” declares the New York Herald Tribune 
(Rep.), which goes on to say: 


“Were the Senate to undertake a general tax revision next 
winter—especially one over the head of the Finance Committee— 
all the taxation antagonisms of 1924 and 1926 would be revived. 
There is still a radical faction in the Senate which regrets the 
lowering of the income surtaxes. There would therefore be three 
groups at odds. How could they fight out their differences in a 
few weeks? ; 

“Senator Simmons deplores the fact that the $377,000,000 
surplus of 1925-26 has already been devoted to debt amortization. - 
The country will hardly share his regret that this sum is not _ 
now available to offset rate reductions. Debt-reduction benefits ° 
everybody, since it lowers the Government’s annual interest 
charges and makes progressive reductions of appropriations pos- 
sible.. Debt-reduction should go hand in hand with tax-reduction.”’ 


A BOYISH BOB, PLEASE! 
—Doyle in the Philadelphia Record. 


‘“Tax-reduction in any form will’ be welcome to the people at 
any time,” remarks the Pittsburgh Gazette Times (Rep.). And 
the Philadelphia Inquirer (Rep.) has this to say: 


discounts for one year on a selected group of taxpayers,’’ says 
Representative James W. Collier (Dem.), of Mississippi, who *, . ; A 
advocates the abolition of all the war-time nuisance taxes and ee a peo quietly Scns ee nog amnee ie 
a : : : which he was elected, maintains our great governmental in- 
the excise on automobiles, and the reduction of the corporation stitution upona plane of high efficiency, and whittles away at 
tax. The President’s proposal ‘‘is only a smoke-screen to divert the wastage piled up by past Congresses. He asks the Amer- 
public attention from the overwhelming defeat suffered nation- 1¢40 people, Ae for Faded taxes, but less. ; ane when ee 
: ” . exceeds expenditure he proposes a prompt return of the sur- 
‘ally by the Republican party at the polls, according to Senator plus to the taxpayers... No wonder he drives his opponents to 
Royal S. Copeland (Dem.), of New York. despair’ . 
But not all the eritics of the Administration’s tax-reduction “The method of the 1926 refund naturally has not been 
plan are Democrats. Among Republicans who regard it dubi- determined. It will require further careful accounting to fix the 
ously, the Washington correspondents tell us, are: Senator amount which the Administration will recommend to Congress 


Reed Smoot of Utah, Chairman of the Senate Finance Come REyi,manih. Demoorti sxitatoe doubles wil tempt to 
mittee; Senator Charles L. McNary, of Oregon; Senator George accomplishment. But they are beaten at that game before they 
W. Norris, of Nebraska; Senator Hiram Johnson, of California, start by the general public confidence in the solid judgment and 
Senator Borah, of Idaho, and Senator Couzens, of Michigan. wise economies of the Coolidge Administration.” i 
' Turning to the newspapers, we naturally find the sharpest 
criticism of the President’s plan in the editorial columns of 
Democratic papers. The surplus should not be refunded to 
the taxpayer, but applied to the reduction of the public debt, 
» declares the New York World (Dem.), and the New York Times 
'(Dem.) condemns it as an attempt to mix politics and finance. 
"The Providence News (Dem.) ‘‘hopes and believes” that Mr. 
' Coolidge ‘‘ will not be allowed to get away with such an obvious 
‘political trick’; and it adds: ‘‘The only way in which justice 
»can be done is by a drastic, all-around cut in taxation at the 
yearliest possible moment.” 

Turning to the independent papers which applaud the Presi- 
-dent’s plan, we find the Kansas City Star (Ind.) declaring that 
“whatever the political aspects of this procedure, it is good, 
‘straightforward public service,’ while the Utica Press (Ind.) 


predicts that the taxpayer will be ‘‘enthusiastically in favor of ik 7) =z 
it.’ As this New York State paper sees it, the refund “will Ly 
curb governmental extravagance and help the nation’s business.”’ 

It amounts to ‘“‘a dividend from Uncle Sam” to the common 


stockholders of the nation, says the St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
(Ind.). The move is ‘‘financially sound and politically shrewd,” 
believes the New York Evening Post (Ind.). And in the Chicago 
Evening Post (Ind.) we read: 


NO TAX CUT WHILE CONGRESS FEELS SO WELL 
—North in the Washington Post. 


‘By the rebate method it is possible to give the taxpayers the 
benefit of the nation’s prosperity without subjecting them to the 
disturbance of new legislation, preceded by months of oratory 
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‘THE ELECTION AND PROSPERITY = 


Ow Is THE ELECTION going to affect business?” 
@ That was one of the morning-after questions heard 
. wherever business men came together on November 3. 
Some say the election of a new Congress ‘‘is always a source 
of apprehension,” because nobody knows what disturbing things 
a new set of Congressmen may do. This year was no exception 
to such talk. Here were the Republicans talking ‘‘ Coolidge and 
prosperity,” and the stock market taking a slump just a few 
weeks before election as tho speculators. aig a disaster, and 
then the Democrats, not quite ; 
carrying Congress, it is true, 
but at least seriously loosening 
the Republican hold. But, 
strange to say, nothing hap- 
pened at all. The stock 
market was not affected, and 
all the daily and weekly inter- 
preters of business and finance 
insisted that trade and indus- 
try were ‘‘running exactly as if 
no election had taken place.” 
They can find no signs of a 
wave of radicalism, and agree 
that even if the Democrats do 
manage to control the next 
Senate with the help of Pro- 
gressive Republicans, ‘‘a Con- 
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gress divided against itself is oe 1926, i the New York and London pa bureau 
powerless to do much financial EIGHT YEARS OF BUSINESS UPS AND DOWNS 


harm.” And anyway it will 


‘stimulating to the market. Then, again, it seems as if legi 


tax chiefly. “The ‘effect of this would iioufieedtel be 


would probably be adopted this winter for the return of | 
property now in the hands of the Alien Property Custodian, : 
fact which will tend to strengthen a number of shares that 
late have been trying to anticipate this action. Further, there 
will, of course, be a sharp discussion of the foreign-debt question 
with at least a reasonable prospect that legislation will be enacted 
for the ratification of foreign-debt agreements. If so, it should” 
of course pave the way for the extended new foreign financing 
ss has been planned. Outside of these things, it is diffi- 
cult to say what Congress will 
do beyond the regular appro- _ 
priation bills, but the interest- — 
ing feature of the situation is © 
that practically everything 

that is in sight is of a kind that 5 
may be reckoned favorable to i 
the market. This makes an — 
encouraging situation for the — 
coming winter, so far as it 
goes.” . 


The all-important point, as 
seen by the Washington Post, 
is that the election of a Re- 
publican House means no tin-~ 
kering with the tariff. There- 
fore, ‘‘continued prosperity 
under Coolidge is assured.” 
The Republican New York 
1923 1924 1925 Herald Tribune similarly de- 
nies that the Democratic gains 
in the elections indicate any 


The curve on this chart, reproduced from the New York American, wide-spread discontent with 
be more than a year before is a weighted, and corrected index of average daily activity in these the tariff: 
the new Congress assembles ten important and sensitive industries: automobiles, woolen and 5 acl 
5 : cotton textiles, leather, boots and shoes, electric power, railway x S P 
to prepare new legislation. freight, iron, steel, anid zinc. It shows that business activity is well The cotton industry is 


In the meantime, business above the average and is showing a tendency toward further ex- : : 
pansion at the beginning of the last quarter of the year. dislocation of the market for 


authorities are pondering over 
the non-political factors in our 
prosperity just as the year is midway in its final quarter, 
and they have some interesting comments to make—generally 
cheerful—which will be briefly reviewed after the prosperity 
angle of the election has been examined. 

Even before the after-election shouting has died down, ‘‘a 
political prophet,” says a financial writer for the New York 
American, ‘‘may calmly predict that as regards railroads, bank- 
ing, money, loans, industrial enterprise, the operations of com- 
merece at home and abroad, the maintenance of peace, and the 
pursuit of prosperity, the business of the United States will not 
be any worse off at Washington than it is now.”’ As far as the 
stock market is concerned, election day seemed to make no 
change, the market continuing its slow recovery from the sharp 
drop in October. There was no change, comments the New York 
Journal of Commerce, ‘‘because the election had nothing to do 
with stocks and no bearing on them.” And yet, we read else- 
where in the same newspaper, there is some legislation in sight 
which has a bearing on business and stocks, ‘‘and fortunately 
nearly all of it is favorable in prospect”’ 

“There 1s some reason now to think that a branch banking 
provision will be adopted which will permit the larger [Nationg vl 
banks to establish branches in cities, and there is also an increas- 
ing degree of belief among the business community in general to 
the effect that the Administration will be forced to do something 
on taxation. Apparently, the surplus which had been predicted 
for some time past is tolerably certain to materialize, and if it 
does so at the predicted rate of something like $300,000,000 or 
more for the current year, the possibility of getting some action 
this winter designed to cut taxation is much enhanced. That 
is certainly to be desired by the large businesses which will 
probably get the bulk of the benefit, for it now seems clear that 
whatever changes are made will be changes in the corporation 


suffering to-day from a great 


cotton goods, caused by changes 
in women’s styles and the sub- 
stitution of silk products for cotton ones. The tariff can hardly 
be blamed for the cotton-trade depression. Can the antiprotec- 
tion issue be revived on so slight a provocation as this? The 
cotton-mill States of North Carolina, South Carolina and 
Georgia are all strongly interested in cotton duties. Many 
Far Western Democratic Senators are pronounced protec- 
tionists. Senator-elect Wagner is quoted as saying that he be- 
lieves in protection. 

“The tariff issue of the Cleveland era is dead and buried. It 
ean not be dug up for 1928. The new Senate will not be anti- 
protectionist; neither will the new House. So prosperity will 
remain bulwarked and coneeded to be desirable.’ 

A less cheerful interpretation is made by The Brookmire Fore- 
caster, which expects the session of Congress meeting next month 
“to introduce considerable radical legislation of the farm-help 
type, and to initiate attacks on the tariff which will grow in 
virulence in the new Congress to assemble at the end of 1927.” 
While ‘‘anti-administration poliey legislation” is not thought 
likely to survive the Presidential veto, its very existence, we are 
told, will be ‘‘a disturbing element on business incentive, and the 
trend toward growing strength for support for that type of legis- 
lation will not tend to minimize the disturbing effects.” 

To many newspaper writers the absence of any direct connec- 
tion between the election and prosperity brings the reflection that 
the future course of business will be left to the shaping of purely 
economic forces. Hxperienced observers, says the Democratic 
New York World, ‘‘generally expect some slackening in trade and 
industrial activity in 1927, but not for political reasons”’: 

‘In several lines a recession was in evidence long before the 
recent campaign had begun. The building boom, for example, 


has been tapering off, and the farmers’ purchasing power has been 
declining. These are fundamental influences, and it is to matters 


ted that its index of the farmers’ purchasing power had 
during the last twelve months from eighty-eight to eighty- 
” According to The World: 


‘This means that where the farmer had a dollar to spend dur- 
the five years before the war, he now has the pre-war equiva- 
t og cents, and that a year ago he had the equivalent of 
} cents. 

“Buying power has been much better sustained in the manu- 
acturing than in the agricultural districts. Even in industrial 
mters, however, there is a question whether much of the trade 
nansion has not been stimulated by an unwise extension of 
i Be that as it may, the decline in the economic well- 
eing of the rural population, who furnish forty per cent. of the 
uuntry’s buying power, means that the United States is enjoy- 
x a lopsided prosperity.” 


q ; “ 
While there are no tangible signs of any serious down-turn in 
adustry in the months immediately ahead, the financial editor 
of the New York Evening Post understands that ‘far-sighted 
adustrial leaders are again beginning to reckon on a possible and 
1armful loss in agricultural purchasing power that may be seen 
n next year’s business, but which has not yet been felt.” The 
Wagazine of Wall Street notes in early November ‘“‘a rather sudden 
‘hift in sentiment from optimism to at least a conservative 
attitude.” The cotton crisis and the drop in farra income and 
x perceptible increase in foreign competition are among the 
evelopments noticed by the Irving Bank and Trust Company 
of New York, which throw “‘a somewhat less rosy light upon the 
otherwise fair prospects of trade and industry for the coming 
vear.”’ The American Bankers’ Association Journal does not see 
20w the present high rate of industrial operations can be kept up 
ndefinitely. It calls attention to the loss to cotton-growers and 
he depression of agricultural markets, but it finds the steel, 
witomobile, rubber, and oil industries in good shape, and no 
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‘“DINGLEHOOFER UND HIS DOG, 
—Alley in the Memphis Commercial Appeal 


Aa 
Inquirer Company 
A REPUBLICAN PORTRAIT OF UNCLE SAM 
—Morgan in the Philadelphia Inquirer. 


The Brookmire 


imminent danger of a major business depression. 
Forecaster concludes that ‘‘a recession in general business from 
current levels will be witnessed, and that the decline will con- 
tinue at least through the first quarter of 1927,’ also that ‘“‘more 
severe competition and lower business profits are in prospect 
for the next six months.” 

But the thoroughgoing optimists are in a vast majority these 


November days. Practically all the November bank bulletins 
emphasize liveliness in industry and trade in the last quarter of 
the year, with indications pointing to continued activity for 
several months to come. As the largest of our banks, the 
National City of New York, puts it: ‘‘ Predictions that activity 
will hold over the balance of the year are now generally accepted 
without qualification”’: 


‘Records of factory output, consumption of electric power in 
industry, and reports on employment all give evidence of a level 
of manufacturing activity as high, if not higher, than a year ago. 
Building construction of all kinds is still going forward in large 
volume, while bank clearings, railway traffic, and returns on 
retail trade bear witness to a heavy movement of goods through 
the channels of distribution. Whatever uncertainties may exist 
as to business some months hence, it is clear that no tangible 
evidences of trade reaction have yet appeared.”’ 


Record dividend payments, plenitude of credit, and activity 
in key industries impress many observers. Certain specific 
constructive developments of recent weeks are cited by The 
Wall Street Journal: 


“Norfolk & Western declared a $3 extra dividend; September 
earnings of most companies were better than had been expected, 
with an aggregate gain in net of several millions; Pennsylvania 
Railroad increased its annual dividend rate from six per cent. to 
seven per cent.; freight loadings in the week ended October 16 
totaled 1,210,163 cars, the greatest volume of traffic moved in one 
week in the history of American railroads, and the first time that 
the 1,200,000-car mark was ever exceeded. It looks as tho the 
railroads will be able to stagger along for a while yet. 

“The two largest industrial corporations, U. S. Steel and 
General Motors, come forward with big earning reports, showing 
sood enough to warrant forecasts of increased dividends over the 
next three to six months. 

“‘One fact stands out, that a number of corporations in nine 
months of this year have done more business than in all of 1925, 
and some, of which General Motors is one, have in that period 
outdone the best previous full year of their history. All of which 
indicated that production and consumption, with the usual 
interruptions, is increasing yearly.” 
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EVERYBODY WON 


THE ELECTION 


RETURNS 
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“SO THIS IS PROSPERITY!” 
—Plaschke in the Louisville Times. 
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HIS ALTERED COMPLEXION 
Darling in the New York Herald Tribune. 


—Thomas in the Detroit News. 


THAT FRONT WHEEL IS NOT SO GOOD 
—Hanny in the Philadelphia Inquirer. 


('M GONNA 
ENJOY THIS RIDE: 
ff py a 


AFLOAT WITH THE WILD MAN 
—Pease in the Newark News. 
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| —Sykes in the Philadelphia Evening Public Ledger. 


KLECTION RESULTS ACCORDING TO THE CARTOONISTS 
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THE CASE OF MADAME KOLLANTAY 


“A little person, with light brown, graying - 
hair, cut like a page’s, troubled gray eyes under 
slightly withered lids, a little nose, a small and 
winning mouth, anda persuasive voice, in which 
she speaks half a dozen languages admirably.” 


UCH IS THE DESCRIPTION of Madame Kollantay, 
Soviet Russia’s new Ambassador to Mexico and the only 
woman diplomatic chief in the world, who is prevented 
passing through the United States, en route to her new post, 
an order from Secretary of State Kelloge. Dorothy Thomp- 
yson, Berlin correspondent of the New York 
MEvening Post, furnishes this personal sketch, 
wand George R. Witte, former European 
orrespondent, in a New York Evening 
World article, assures us that the new Russian 
envoy to Mexico is “the most interesting 
woman in Russia to-day.” But Secretary 
ogg neither differentiates between the 
es nor plays favorites, as witness his bar 
against Countess Karolyi and her husband, 
of Austria, and Saklatvala, British Member 
of Parliament. 

American editors who take the critical 
view argue that such arbitrary action tends 
fo overdignify certain individuals and the 
views they hold, and, in short, does more real 
injury to American institutions and to our 
international prestige than it would to admit 
them. Secretary Kellogg, however, goes 
serenely on his way, with the simple ex- 
planation that he is administering the law as 
he finds it. Hence the latest action against 
Russia’s woman Ambassador. To quote Mr. 
Witte’s Evening World article further: 

*“The career of Madame Kollantay is per- 
haps all the more astonishing as she was born 
the daughter of parents who were socially 
prominent. Combining a keen intellect 
with a striking appearance, a shrewd business 
sense with idealistic views on the subject of 
syoman’s future, and diplomatic ability with 
an eye for becoming clothes, Madame 
Kollantay embodies the qualities that made Madame de Staél 
a power behind the political stage of the France of her day. 
She is the perfect hostess whose wit and charm enable her to 
Shold her own with all sorts of men. But the women Madame 
Kollantay comes in contact with, as a rule, detest her. 

‘*Her enemies accuse her of leading a double life and of being 
sguilty of gross violations of the diplomatic code. Last March, 
tthe wives of some of the Commissars in Moscow and other 
-women of influence in Soviet circles accused her of outraging, 
iby her extravagance, the precepts of Communism. Madame 
'Kollantay admitted quite frankly that she had been in the habit 
sof going ‘to Paris regularly to replenish her wardrobe. It was 
snot surprising, then, that she was called the best-drest woman 
tin Norway’s capital during the three years she was aceredited 
' there. ; 

‘Her father was General Domontovich, a staff officer in the 
» Czar’s army, and her mother came from a wealthy Finnish family. 


post. 


person, .. 


When Alexandra was eighteen, she joined the Finnish Socialist 
party, and later, while a student in Switzerland, she became 
identified with the Communist movement. 

“Soon after her return to Russia in 1908 her revolutionary 


activities put the secret police on her trail and she fled to Ger- 
many. She spent the next nine years in Germany, Switzerland, 
and ‘France, returning to Russia in the summer of 1917 with 
Lenin and Trotzky. She was appointed a member of the first 
Board of Soviet Commissars on November 10, 1917, three days 
after the proclamation of the Soviet Republic.” 


According to the Washington Bureau of The Associated Press: 


‘‘Madame Kollantay, former Soviet Minister to Norway, 1s In 
Berlin now, and had applied to the American onsul-General 


Wide World photograph 


THE SOVIET AMBASSADOR 


To Mexico, whom Secretary of State 
Kellogg refuses to permit to enter the 
United States, en route to her new 


Madame Kollantay, says a 
foreign correspondent, is 
. with a persuasive voice 
in which she speaks half a dozen 
languages admirably.”’ 


Sue — The Literary Digest for November 20, 1926 ; oa 


there for a passport visa which would have permitted her to 
visit the United States. The request was denied by the Consul- 
General, with the full approval of the State Department, on the 
ground that Madame Kollantay was ‘one of the outstanding — 
members of the Russian Communist party, and a member of the 
Third Congress of the Communist Internationale, who has been 
actively associated with the international Communist subversive 
movement.’ 


“The law enforced by Secretary Kellogg against this daughter 
of a famous Czarist general, who has renounced high lineage in 
old Russia’s aristocracy to embrace Bolshevism, was laid down 
in an Executive Order issued by former President Woodrow 
Wilson in 1918. Secretary Kellogg is thoroughly in sympathy 
with the statute, and has shown his determination to enforce it 

to the letter in cases where aliens trying to 
enter the United States are shown to be 
advocates of anarchy,” 

American editors seem to be about equally 
divided as to the wisdom of this course, 
as they were in the Karolyi and Saklatvala 
cases, and comment ranges along the lines 
laid down in those comparatively recent in- 

‘stances. There is this difference, however, 
points out the Buffalo Courier and Express: 
“Inasmuch as Mexico has accepted Madame 
Kollantay to be Moscow’s representative, 
it would seem that the State Department has 
actually put a slight upon the Mexican 
Government by barring her from traveling 
through the United States.” ‘‘Would our 
Government have gone to smash because a 
Russian woman bought a ticket from New 
York to the Mexican border?”’ is the acid 
question of the New York World, and the 
Brooklyn Hagle reminds us that, ‘‘while 
scores of wicked Communists may come to 
the United States to buy our cotton and our 
tractors, not one may pass through our 
country to reach Mexico.” 

What possible harm, asks the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch, could Madame Kollantay 
do ‘‘in a country where Communism hasn’t 
the slightest foothold and ‘reds’ are treated 
like rattlesnakes? And what would we do 
if Russia were to refuse to permit a high and 

duly accredited official of the United States to travel through 
Russia?’’ Ironic editorials also are to be found in the Newark 
News, which thinks we should be able to throw off ‘‘ the political 
germs’? Madame Kollantay ‘‘carries about with her”; and 
in the Des Moines Register, Cleveland Press, Springfield Repub- 
lican, and Norfolk Virginian-Pilot. The Milwaukee Journal 
and Providence News, moreover, maintain that the statute under 
which Secretary Kellogg acted in the Kollantay matter—‘‘a war- 
time measure that has lost its value’’—should be repealed. 

The Minneapolis 7'ribune, on the other hand, advises the State 


‘*a little 


Department to disregard ‘‘this barrage of unkind words,”’ and 
the neighboring St. Paul Pioneer-Press, “‘sees no more reason 
why the United States should admit an objectionable person to 
its shores than an individual should admit an objectionable 
person to his home.”’ Besides, declares Fred R. Marvin in the 
New York Commercial, ‘‘Madame Kollantay has been sent to 
Mexico to take command of Soviet propaganda in the Western 
Hemisphere.”’ If shafts of eriticism are hurled at all, adds the 
Minneapolis daily, “they should be hurled at Congress, under 


whose legislative authority the State Department has been 


carrying out a definite policy.”” The admission of Madame 
Kollantay could not have been permitted, asserts the Washington 
Post, ‘‘without violation of the law.’”’ Finally, observes the 


Pittsburgh Gazette Times: ‘‘The reds and pinks in the United 
Let them. 


the exclusion order of the Secretary of State.” 


States will howl. The country at large will approve 


JUDGE ENGLISH STEPS DOWN 


GooD ENDING of a “disagreeable affair which had 
assumed national importance” is seen by the New York | 
Evening Post in the resignation of Judge George W. — 


English from the Federal bench on the eve of impeachment pro- 
ceedings. ‘Nothing trould be gained by further action, thinks 
the Washington Star, and the St. Joseph News-Press agrees that 
“‘the country has been spared what threatened to be a long, 
expensive, and sordid trial before the Senate.” 
the Chicago Journal of. Commerce, ‘ ‘when a Federal Judge re- 
signs his office while he is under. impeachment, and only six 
= days before the Senate is 
to sit in judgment upon 
him,” rather damaging 
conclusions are inevitable. 
‘For a man impeached 
- without cause would wel- 
come the opportunity to 
prove himself innocent,” 
believes the Boston Post. 
Whether guilty or not, ob- 
serves the St. Louis Star 
from its local knowledge 
of conditions in Judge En- 
glish’s eastern Illinois dis- 
trict, ‘‘ the charges brought 
a certain disrepute upon 
the court over which he 
presided.” 
a Washington dispatch to 
the New York Herald 
Tribune: 


“T HAVE THE CONFIDENCE”’ 


‘Judge English was im- 
peached by the House 
April 1. The charge 
against him related to 
usurpation of power, ar- 
bitrary action on _ the 
bench toward attorneys 
and others, and other 
‘high misdemeanors.’ It 
was alleged he had wrongfully manipulated bankruptey funds, 
usurped authority over Illinois State officials, used profane 
language from the bench, and threatened juries and counsel. 
These charges he formally denied.” 


“Of the law-abiding people of the 
district,” maintains Judge George 
W. English in his letter of resigna- 
tion. At the same time, he admits 
that his usefulness as a Judge has 
been seriously impaired by impeach- 
ment proceedings, and so he retires. 


The investigation of Judge English’s conduct on the bench, 
points out Norman W. Baxter in the Washington Post, was 
prompted by the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, which submitted a 
list of charges against him through Representative (now Sena- 


tor-elect) Hawes, of Missouri. Following a long hearing, the 


House, by a vote of 302 to 62, decided last March that Judge 
English should be tried. The trial, however, was rendered 


resignation on November 4. In 


“To His Exeellency, the President 


unnecessary by the Judge’s 
his letter, which was addrest: 


of the United States,”’ Judge English said, in part: 


“While I am conscious of the fact that I have discharged my 
duties as District Judge to the best of my ability, and while I am 
satisfied that I have the confidence of the law-abiding people of 
the district, yet I have come to the conclusion, on account of the 
impeachment proceedings instituted against me, regardless of 
the final result thereof, that my usefulness as a Judge has been 
seriously impaired.”’ 


There is no doubt in the mind of the Boston Herald that Judge 


ee 


English’s ‘‘usefulness as a jurist’’ had been, as he says, ‘seriously 


Richmond T'imes- 
And, remarks he Independent, 


In the 


impaired.””? Federal Judges, points out the 

Dispatch, are appointed for life. 
I I 

“like 


opinion of the Philadelphia Inquirer: 


Cesar’s wife, they should be above suspicion.” 


“The retirement of Judge English should have a wholesome 


‘The Literary Digest for November 20, 1926 tne 


. * efont upon Dee Federal Judiciary. 5 and pro 


But, remarks . 


According to 


so, to have great respect for the cre but in order to des 
it the courts must have great respect for themselves. The qi 
tion of honor, of course, does not need to be discust. i That 
should be above reproach. ; 
“Judge English’s friends claim that the hares ne 
integrity was technical, and the disposition will be to acce 
that explanation, but if is evident that he’ was temperamental 
unfitted for the bench. In view of all the circumstances, h 
was wise in voluntarily quitting his post.” a 
Now that impeachment proceedings have been dropt, 
becomes the duty of commentators upon public affairs to voi 
the public’s inescapable verdict,” thinks the Chicago J ournal 
Commerce. In this paper’s opinion, “‘if the fame of a Federal 
Judge be great, then equally great must be the infamy of 
fall from that greatness.’”” The Springfield Union, in fact, 
believes that— & 


fe 

“Tn some respects, it is unfortunate that the trial did not occur, — 
If there was reason to doubt the charges against him, as many _ 
seemed to think, that would have been brought out. Contrari- 
wise, if they had been plainly accurate, that would also have been — 
established. If Judge English has been misusing his office for 
the eight years he has held it, the public should be told about it, — 
and he and any possible accomplices should be fittingly punished.” 


MR. MELLON’S TARIFF MANIFESTO 


F SISTER’S SHEER SILK STOCKINGS, and dad’s 
woolen socks, and the tires on Sam’s sport roadster, the 
coffee mother drinks, and the sugar she puts into it; if all 

these things, imported from other countries, would cost less under 


~~a lower tariff, or no tariff at all, why not have either one or the 


other? This seems to be a reasonable question, an Eastern editor 
remarks, unless one is a firm believer in the high protection 
policies of the Republican party. Another form the argument 
for tariff reduction takes is that European nations will be unable 
to pay their debts to the United States unless they can sell their 
goods here, now barred out by our tariff wall. Even the leading 
European bankers, together with a few American financial 
leaders, are asking for the removal of the tariff barriers between 
European lands, and in some quarters this is considered pre- 
liminary to an offensive against our own customs walls, thus 
creating two great free-trade areas, one for Europe and one for 
the United States, with free-trade between the two continents 
as the final goal. 

of the however, in what Wash- 
ington correspondents interpret as the Coolidge Administration’s 
reply to all this, that to 
customs wall would hard 


Secretary Treasury Mellon, 


maintains weaken the American 
and lower the 
afford 


of free 


cause times here 


standard of living in this country; so that we could not 


to buy Europe’s goods, and henee the establishment 
world, at 
Were 


a lowering of 


trade between the United States and the rest of the 


this time, would destroy Europe’s greatest single market. 


consumption here of foreign goods reduced by 


living standards, which Mr. Mellon believes would follow the 
lowering of tariff barriers, what, asks the New York Herald 
Tribune (Ind. Rep.), ‘would become of the world market for 
rubber, coffee, silk, sugar, wool, nitrates, and many other 
articles now used by the United States on a large scale?” 
“Free trade would open markets,’ admits the Tacoma Ledger 
(Ind. Rep.), ‘‘but what would be the use of that if there were 


no purchasing power in those potential markets?”’ As Secretary 


Mellon points out in his formal reply to the bankers: 


“What the plea of the bankers seeks to accomplish in its final 
analysis is not a change in the world, but to bring about in Europe 
a condition similar to that in the United States. It is not criticism 
of us, but emulation. Nevertheless, our public thought, and some 
of our press argued, that because artificial barriers hinder read- 
justment in Europe, we must change our tariff policy; but one 
can not take a policy, which is essential to the relief of Europe 
under conditions arising out of the war, and say that this policy 


} 


ee ra 


costs. These reasons, I think, account for the present 
gly prosperous condition generally of our country. 
atements are still being made that foreign countries at the 
time are unable to sell in the American market. This is 
t a fact. During the fiscal year which ended June 30, 1926, 
erchandise with a total value of nearly 414 billion dollars was 
ported into the United States. With due consideration to 
it values, this represents a larger volume of imports by a 
ry considerable margin than had ever been brought to the 
nited States in any preceding twelve-month period. 
‘The trend of trade during the past few years convincingly 
the contention that the volume of imports is con- 
olled by the purchasing power of the nation, rather than the 
e of import duties assessed. 
“The United States is prosperous, and by furnishing a market 
such amazing proportions of what the world produces is 
ceflecting prosperity on other nations, A fair survey of facts can 
snot lead to a conclusion other than that the economic policies of 
United States, and their resulting industrial activity and 
osperity, have played a leading role in aiding the world to 
ecover from losses and damage wrought by the war. 
**A cut in the tariff would materially reduce, rather than in- 
Grease our purchases abroad; it would not enable foreign countries 
to sell more in the American markets, but would prevent them 
from selling as much; it would not help certain foreign nations to 
ecover from the losses occasioned by the war, but would retard 
ach recovery. 

_* The United States is the largest customer in the world to-day. 
If we were not prosperous and able to buy, Europe also would 
suffer. It is inconceivable to me that American labor will ever 
consent to the abolition of protection, which would bring the 

merican standard of living down to the level of that in Europe, 
or that the American farmer could survive if the enormous con- 

ming power of the people in this country was curtailed and 
is market at home destroyed.” 
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This is ‘“‘sound and convincing” to the independent Chicago 
Evening Post and a number of other widely scattered papers. 
As the St. Paul Pioneer Press (Ind. Rep.), for example, explains: 


_‘* Amateur economists, who argue that Europe can not pay its 
debts to this country unless the tariff is reduced so that Europe 
sean sell in this market, overlook the fact that the United States 

is importing to-day 60 per cent. more than it did in 1914 and that 
965 per cent. of all its imports come in duty free. These facts, 
‘which international bankers can not afford to overlook, show how 
ifar from prohibitive even the present American tariff is. At the 
“same time it would be impossible to-abolish the fiscal systema 
fupon which the purchasing power of the American people has 
Iheen erected, without seriously diminishing the market upon 
which Europe must largely depend for the cash sales with which 
‘to finance itself.” 


But in answering the international bankers’ statement ad- 
yocating a lowering of tariff walls, ‘‘Secretary Mellon is attempt- 
‘ing to carry water on both shouaers,” thinks the Democratic 
Louisville Courier-Journal. The Republican argument is that 
we create prosperity by shutting out European imports, recalls 
the Schenectady Gazette (Ind. Dem.). Yet, notes another inde- 


‘pendent Democratic daily, the Asheville Times: 


od a great consuming population, which has been 
al factor in our reaching quantity production and 
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THE SPOKESMAN SAID THE PRESIDENT DISAPPROVED 


—Thomas in the Detroit News. 


protective tariff is that it takes out of the pockets of consumers 
more than it adds to the Treasury’s resources,” thinks the 


Cleveland Plain Dealer (Ind. Dem.). 
the Democratic Louisville Times: 


Furthermore, maintains 


““Consistency is not one of Secretary Mellon’s virtues when 
he argues for free trade for Europe and against it for the United 
States. Ifa high-tariff wall around the United States is beneficial 
to America, why would not a similar wall around continental 
Europe benefit Europe? This, of course, would restrict American 
exports, and is not diseust by Mr. Mellon.” 


Secretary Mellon, points out the Democratic. Philadelphia 
Record, believes that where wages are high, costs of production are 
also high, and it is impossible to compete with countries where 
wages are low. But— 


“Mr. Mellon entirely ignores the difference in the production 
per capita, which is higher here than abroad, and the relative 
efficiency in different countries. 

‘‘Wages of iron-workers are higher here than abroad; hence 
Republicans assume that the cost of producing iron here is 
ereater than in Kurope, and that if foreign iron were not kept out 
by duties the United States Steel Corporation would have to go 
out of business or reduce wages. But on Sunday we produced the 
information given by a bureau in Mr. Mellon’s department 
showing that of semimanufactured iron and steel we exported 
almost five times as much as we imported. 

‘Secretary Mellon’s political economy does not explain the 
facts of our foreign commerce. It is refuted by them. There is 
no such relation between wages and costs of production as the 
Secretary assumes. If there were, we could not export at all, and 
we exported almost a billion and a third of finished manufactured 
articles in eight months ending with August. At the touch of 
fact the Mellon and Republican political economy disappears.”’ 
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BAD NEWS FOR BOOTLEGGERS 


NE OF THE GREAT QUESTIONS that have arisen 
out of the nation’s experience in Prohibition is at last 
answered by our highest authority—the Supreme Court 

of the United States. Without a dissenting opinion, this tribunal 
sustains the Louisiana Supreme Court by ruling that a violation 
of State and national Prohibition laws is a criminal offense against 
both the State and the Government, and that the violator may 
be prosecuted in State courts as well as Federal courts for the 
same offense. And this may be done, we are informed, without 
infringing the Fifth Amendment to the Constitution, which 
says: ““. . . nor shall any person be subject for the same offense 
to be twice put in jeopardy of life or limb.” 

This section, explains the Columbus Dispatch, ‘“‘was intended 
to protect innocent men against persecu- 
tion under corrupt government, not to 
shield lawbreakers, and we are getting 

away from the time when legal safe- 
- guards of the innocent can be perverted 
into defenses of the guilty.”’ No one, 
asserts the Chicago Daily News, ‘‘can 
plead punishment by one authority as a 
bar against punishment by another 
authority for the identical offense.” 
In the present case, explains the Spring- 
field Union: 


““A Louisiana woman, under indict- 
ment in the Federal court for a dry law 
offense, was arrested and charged with 
the same offense under the State dry 
concurrent act. Her attorneys pleaded 
that the State courts were without 
authority. The Louisiana Supreme 
Court ruled that the State could pro- 
ceed against the accused as a violator 
of a State law by virtue of the same act 
for which she was indicted under the 
Federal law. 

“The United States Supreme Court 
upholds this decision on the ground 
that the Kighteenth Amendment makes 
violation of the Federal enforcement 
act a criminal offense against State laws which are concurrent. ”’ 


DOUBLE JEOPARDY 


In the Supreme Court opinion, written by Associate Justice 
Willis Van Devanter, and which is unanimous, we read: 


“The Highteenth Amendment to the Constitution contem- 
plates that the manufacture of intoxicating liquor for beverage 
purposes be denounced as a criminal offense both by the Federal 
law and by the State laws; and that these laws may not only co- 
exist but be given full operation, each independent of the other. 

“Where such manufacture is thus doubly denounced, one who 
engages therein commits two distinct offenses, one against the 
United States and one against the State, and may be subjected 
to prosecution and punishment in the Federal courts for one and 
in the State courts for the other without any infraction of the 
constitutional rule against double jeopardy, it 
repeated prosecution ‘for the same offense.’ ”’ 


being limited to 


‘“‘This is sound law,” declares the Newark News, which is 
convinced that ‘“‘the nation now knows what coneurrent legisla- 
tion and coneurrent jurisdiction mean. ”’ 


In this paper’s opinion: 


“Not only does it lay upon both the State and the Federal 
Government responsibility for enforcing Prohibition, but it also 
subjects those who violate State Prohibition laws to both State 
and Federal penalties. 

“The decision is not new. It simply reenforees a decision 
rendered in 1922, which laid down the principle that punishment 
in a State court for violating Prohibition laws does not prevent a 
Kederal court from enforcing penalties for the identical offense.’’ 

Theoretically, remarks the Winston-Salem Journal, the effect 
of the Supreme Court’s ruling on the Louisiana ease ‘is equiv- 
alent to ringing the death-knell of the bootlegger in this country. 


—Fitzpatrick in the St. Louis Post-Dispaich. 


Practically, the effect will be to define more clearly the sentimen 
of the various States in regard to Prohibition.” “The effec 
may not be to strengthen Prohibition enforcement,” remarks t! 
Pittsburgh Gazette Times, ‘but it will put an end to one lin 
attack which, if successful, could have been turned to 
advantage of liquor-law violators.’’ Certainly, observes 
Indianapolis News, ‘‘the unanimity of the Supreme Co 
opinion is rather strong proof of its correctness.” 

We find, however, a considerable number of editors dissenting 
from the Supreme Court ruling—an unusual thing in this coun-_ 


% 
try. ‘‘The Court, in its latest decision,’ maintains the Baltial 
more Sun, ‘“‘merely proves how easy it is to be technically 


correct and at the same time to run counter to common 
“There is no actual justice,” agrees the Macon — 
‘“‘in placing a man on trial in both State and Federal 

courts for the identical offense.” To 

quote the Baltimore paper further: 


sense.” 
Telegraph, 


“Tt is inconceivable that a Supreme 
Court—any Supreme Court—should 
have made such a decision only a few 
years back. But since Volsteadism 
became the law of the land many things 
have changed. The Anti-Saloon League 
and the other forces backing this most 
asinine of laws have succeeded in chang-— 
ing the dignity and standing of the 
judiciary. With this spirit in the 
courts, it is not surprizing that legal 
doctrines which have no place in justice 
or in common sense should be enun- 
ciated and supported.” 


“While the Supreme Court’s inter- 
pretation may appeal to the legal mind, 
common sense tells the average layman 
that to try a man in both State and 
Federal courts constitutes double jeop- 
ardy in fact, 


if not in law,” declares 


the Providence News. For this reason, 
believes the Brooklyn Eagie, ‘‘New York 
State repealing its 
State As this 


paper explains, unless a State has an 


acted wisely in 


enforcement statute.” 


enforcement law of its own, it must leave the prosecution of 


Prohibition violators to the Government. 
“The unholy precedent of the Supreme Court,” 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 


predicts the 


“will have its evil spawn.’”? For— 


“There are other concurrent Federal and State laws, each one 
subject to this same interpretation, each one certain to drag its 
unhappy victims back and forth aeross the street—from one 
court to another. Thus Prohibition destroys, not only the 
written, but the unwritten law of the land. It is a solvent in 
which the letter and the spirit alike are blended into the current 
cure-all of reform. 

“The Constitution expressly forbids double jeopardy, but in 

the opinion of the Supreme Court this safeguard is meaningless 
where one violates both a Federal law and the law of a State. 
That is, however much it may be against the spirit of the Con- 
stitution or even the traditional custom of court 
have not practised double jeopardy, this sinister de sparture from 
American fairness terrible reality when the chief 
tribunal of the land is foreed to construe the meaning of con- 
current jurisdiction. 


s, which usually 


becomes a 


‘It was this intolerable condition that the makers of the Con- 


stitution had in mind when double jeopardy was forbidden. 


They knew very well that the zealot would never get done 
persecuting those who opposed him. Yet the United States 


Supreme Court, finding 


sovereignty of the 


itself unable to set aside either the 
Federal Government or that of the State, 
sets the Constitution aside at one point to sustain it at another. 

‘The people have only one defense against such an outrage, 
and that is to repeal one of the laws placing them in double 
jeopardy. In the case of Prohibition, since the voters of a State 
can not repeal the Federal law, they will be compelled to repeal 
the State law.”’ 
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_ Another op- 


Eare no statues erected 

men who stopt to explain 

mistakes — Wichita Falls 
ord-News. 


NovemMsBer is the month of 
-ax. First the politician 
s it, then the turkey— 
‘chita Eagle. 


Gene TUNNEY says that if 

ne ever marries, he’ll quit the 

tht game. Optimist!—Cin- 
nati Enquirer. 


"Mussount Is Interested in 
Jodern Machinery. — Head- 
ine. Notably, the steam- 
oller.—Arkansas Gazette. 


A CxurcaGco university pro- 
‘essor says the modern fashions 
are an aid to love. He must 
nean calf love.— El PasoTimes. 


-Sratistic1ans have figured 
the time lost in every other 
ocusiness operation. Now they might figure the time wasted in 
iguring statistics——Chicago Daily News. 


We read that thyme was used by the Romans as a cure for 
Ow spirits. Hot thyme, doubtless.—Arkansas Gazette. 


Ir Mussolini really mutters to himself, it may be just an 
rgument with a member of his Cabinet.—Sumter (S. C.) Item. 


A cANpIDATE already in office prefers nothing better in a 
dolitical race than to be left at the post—Norfolk Virginian- 
Pilot. 


Tn case of a United States of Europe, it is assumed the King of 
Roumania would be the junior Senator from Idaho.— Detroit 
News. 


Ler us not forget that a good deal of our prosperous appearance 
's due to driving a mortgaged car over a bonded road.— American 
Lumberman. 


To judge by the comments of the foreign newspapers, we are 
antertaining not only Marie but the rest of the world.— Norfolk 
Virginian-Pilot. 


Tue President should have postponed that Thanksgiving 
Proclamation until he heard from the Massachusetts election. 
—New York Evening World. 


Dr. Paut Marcnat of Paris says man’s supremacy is threat- 
aned by insects. Perhaps we’d better appeal to the geet 
to call out the shock troops of Swat.—A rk ansas Gazet 


WE see by Carl Sandburg’s book page article that Johnny 
tAppleseed is supposed to have started at least thirty nurseries 
in the West. This seems to challenge Brigham Young’s record. 
—Chicago Daily News. 


A GOOD WAY TO CURE HIM 


—Thomas in the Detroit News. 


Ath on top Wall Sireet Journal. 


Quren Manin says she. wants to meet the Amerie 
in her kitchen. The Queen will have to drop in se 9:20, 
alts ek pe ee , after the first: 
| vit Niessen iit, 


Ir seems foolish to think of 
abolishing hell without first 
providing. something to | take 
its place.—T'oledo Blade. 


In Peking they are execut- 
ing editors without a ‘trial. 
Well, most editors have trials 
enough.— Baltimore Sun. 


Tee, oe penile pa 


Tue Post-office Department 
is going to use armored trucks. 
Hard-boiled juries might help 
some, too.—Dallas News. 


Tue old-timers blame the 
cussedness of the younger gen- 
eration on everything but 
heredity.—Arkansas Gazette. 


In the dictionary ‘‘invest”’ 
comes before “‘investigate’’— 
but in practise reverse the 
order.— Wall Street Journal. 


Amona the hard workers 
who really need a _ five-day 
week is the Presidential Spokes- 
man.—Publishers Syndicate. 


Havinea indorsed marriage a 
month ago, and advertising 
this week, President Coolidge may be said to have launched 
his 1928 campaign.—Dallas News. 


One thing the discovery of the North Pole proved is that 
there’s no one sitting on top of the world.—Arkansas Gazette. 


Tue only trouble with doing your Christmas shopping early 
is getting the wherewithal on the same schedule.— Dallas News. 


One trouble with the country is that it wants to raise nothing 
but cotton and wear nothing but silk—American Lwmber- 
man. 


WueEn Congress itself flouts the law by not reapportioning its 
membership, what can you expect of the people?—St. Louwis 
Globe-Democrat. 


A rEcorD grape crop is predicted for 1926. Naiveté consists 
in believing that this indicates a record jelly production.— 
Arkansas Gazette. 


SourHeRN France reports a rain of mud—which is the first 
hint we’ve had they were pulling off an election over there.— 
Manchester Union. 


Jippu Krisunamurti doesn’t seem to be getting any more 
recognition from our prominent materialists than he would if 
he were the real one.—Ohio State Journal. 


Mars is being blamed for the unusually bad weather that 
Europe is suffering. Even so. Mars is not causing Europe the 
suffering that he caused in 1914-1918.—Arkansas Gazette. 


Wuar good female suffrage has accomplished, we do not 
know, but we will admit that we have our moments of depression 
when we feel substantially the same way about male suffrage.— 
Ohio State Journal. 


WHAT A HOHENZOLLERN DID TO THE GERMAN ARMY 


NORMOUS POLITICAL IMPORTANCE attaches to 
the enforced retirement of General von Seeckt from the 
post of Commander-in-Chief of the German Army, it is 

said by German statesmen, politicians and editors of some 
groups, while there are others that think all the pother is an 
absurd exaggeration. In 
a moment of impru- 
dence, say friendly, if 
adverse, eritics of Gen- 
eral von Seeckt, he 
allowed the Crown 
Prince’s elder son to 
participate in the Reichs- 
wehr military ma- 
neuvers. The result was 
that what non-radical 
German newspapers call 
‘“‘the Left press’’ raised 
a hue and ery which 
eaused the Minister of 
Defense, Dr. Gessler, to 
appoint a committee to 
examine into the matter. 
Thereupon General von 
Seeckt resigned, and it 
is noted in the English 
press that he was con- 
sidered the ‘‘heart and 
soul of the Reichswehr.”’ 
According to the London 
Daily Telegraph, 
whole affair has thrown 
a revealing light upon 
certain tendencies in the 
Army which have long 
been regarded by the 
champions of the republican 


ly ystone pnotograph 
the : e : 


régime in Germany with a 
suspicious eye, and this newspaper continues: 


“The possibility of that highly trained and admirably organ- 
ized force being one day made the instrument of a Monarchist 
coup d’état has always-been obvious. Its officers have of necessity 
been largely drawn from those who. held the Emperor’s commis- 
sion during the war, and whose personal allegiance to the deposed 
dynasty remains unshaken. They have been charged, on 
indirect evidence, with the deliberate preparation of the Army for 
the task of bringing back the Hohenzollerns; and it is not sur- 
prizing if those who make that accusation look upon what has 
just happened as strong confirmation of their fears. It was at the 
end of September that the German public was startled by the 
rumor that the young Prince Wilhelm, son and heir of the ex- 
Crown Prince, had been taking part as an officer of the Ninth 
Infantry Regiment in the autumn maneuvers in W urttemberg. 
Nothing was known of his having joined the service, and it had 
been generally assumed that the conditions imposed upon all 
officers, including an oath of loyalty to the Republie and an 
undertaking to serve for a long term of years, would effeetively 
prevent any member of his house from doing so. 
ments in the press were at once denied by the colonel of the 
regiment in question, who declared that the Prinee had not 
joined, and had no intention of joinine it, and that. his 
presence at Muensingen during the exercises there had been 
solely due to reasons of health. The denial was the less con- 
vineing because of the harsh climate of that region, being so 
notorious as to have earned for it the name of the Siberia of 
Wurttemberg.”’ 


The state- 


GERMANY’S RETIRED COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF 


Altho forced to resign because he permitted the son of the Crown Prince to share in 
Army maneuvers, General von Seeckt is said to have been always unswerving in his 
loyalty to the German Republic. 


Further inquiries, The Daily Telegraph goes on to say, showed — 
that the colonel’s denial had been false, and a series of remarkable % 
facts was revealed. It came out, we are told, that Prince Wil- 
helm had been doing the regular duties of an officer in the first 
company of the Ninth Regiment—a company which is famous — 
for carrying on in the re- 
publican Reichswehr the — 
traditions of the First 
Foot Guards of the Im- 
perial Army, the unit in 
which every Hohenzol- 
lern prince for genera- 
tions past has received 
his military education. 
He had worn uniform, 
it is related, and some- 
times the uniform of the 
old Prussian regiment 
and— 


“He had visited with 
his company the Castle 
of Hohenzollern, the 
cradle of his family, and 
had there been received 
with honor by the troops. 


He had been treated 
throughout as a_ per- 
sonage of the highest 


consideration. His stand- 
ing as an officer had been 
illegal, as not conforming 
to the conditions laid 
down. Moreover, it was 
disclosed that the ques- 
tion of receiving him 
into the Ninth Regiment 
on this irregular footing 
had been referred from 
one military authority 
to another, and finally to General von Seeckt himself, who had 
given his sanction. 

“He seems to have regarded it as being within his discretion to 
permit the Prince’s serving under privileged conditions, and. 
what is at least as remarkable, to do so without mentioning the 
matter to the Minister of Defense, upon whom would devolve the 
duty of defending him in the Reichstag in the event of any action 
of his being subjected to criticism. The effect of all this upon 
public opinion in Germany may be imagined. It was impossible 
to doubt that the officers originally responsible for bringing Prince 
Wilhelm into their regiment had his qualifications as a pretender 
in mind. What was felt to be even more serious was the cover 
given to the proceeding by.-General von Seeckt, and it was clear 
that a constitutional issue of high importance had arisen as 
between him and Dr. Gessler, the Minister of Defense. Dr. 
Gessler’s position was not improved by the fact that he has long 
been treated by the parties of the Left as an upholder of milita- 
rism, and as being of dubious loy alty to the republic. 

‘Dr. Gessler, 


howey er, showed ho 


hesitation whatever in 
joining issue with the General, whose official position, sinee the 
recent revision of the Military Law, has been that of ‘technical 
adviser’ to the civilian Minister of Defense, and who is known 
only by courtesy under the title ‘of Commander-in-Chief whieh 
legally belongs to President von Hindenburg. He lost no time in 
informing von Seeckt that it would be impossible to defend his 


action, of whieh he had learned for the first time from the 
newspapers.” 
In reconciling himself to the necessity of parting with General 


von Seeckt, 


we are advised, that President von Hindenburg 


rap) sisein lear: Asiatic that his el ie been 
y confirmed by the republican press in Germany, which 
a fair distinction between the constitutional and the 
1 aspects of the affair, for this journal tells us— 


singular and, to foreign eyes, sinister type, the Prussian 
rds officer, his loyalty to the republic has been unswerving. 
action as Chief of the Army against the Monarchist conspira- 
associated with the name of Kapp and Ludendorff was as 

m as his treatment of the Communist risings in Saxony and 
lsewhere. To him, moreover, is given the credit of making the 

uced German Army of 100,000 men one of the most perfect 
military machines in existence; and it is remembered that to him 
fell the bitter duty of accepting in the name of the republic the 

t ent limitations imposed upon German armament at the 
pa Conference six years ago. It may be added that he is credited 
yy some, and especially by the French General Staff, with having 
nt himself to the efforts made by the military in Germany to 
sevade those limitations, and his resignation is accordingly wel- 
s»ecomed by those in France who wish success to the policy of 
sreconciliation inaugurated at Thoiry. 

_ “There is among German militarists a corresponding readiness 
‘to make the quite groundless assumption that a pretext has been 
sseized upon by the Government for getting rid of an officer whose 
‘reputation in France was unfavorable to Mr. Stresemann’s 
pacific object. But the facts of the case are sufficiently plain; 
-and had President von Hindenburg retained von Seeckt at the 

head of the Army he would undoubtedly have been faced with 
the necessity of finding a new ministry. A political crisis, which 
might conceivably have led to a crisis involving much more 
than the fate of a cabinet, has been averted» General Heye, 
whose appointment to succeed General von Seeckt we announce 
to-day, is commended to republican sympathy as the officer 
who did not shrink from conveying to the Emperor William the 
Army’s demand for his abdica- 
tionin 1918. He will take up 
his post with a clear under- 
standing of the constitutional 
limits within which the function 
of the chief of the Reichswehr 
is confined.” 


Among the German press 
we find the Berlin Deutsche 
Allgemeine Zeitung ascribing 
General von Seeckt’s resigna- 
tion to ‘‘the terrific noise 
started by our Left organs,”’ in 
connection with the fact that 
the Crown Prince’s elder son 
provisionally participated in 
the Reichswehr’s military ma- 
neuvers without having given a 
written promise to serve in the 
Reichswehr for twelve years. 
This newspaper then alleges 
that the Allied Powers de- 
mand that only who 
give such a promise may serve 
in the Reichswehr, and it goes 


those 


on to say: 


“The protests of our radical 
and Socialist papers were 
heard abroad, and attracted a 
great deal of attention. The 
result was that the War 
Minister, who learned of the 
Prinee’s participation in the 
maneuvers only from news- 
papers, had to appoint a com- 
mission to make a thorough 
investigation of the case. This 
prompted General von Seeckt 
to resign. 

‘Thus the Generalissimo has 
taken upon himself the respon- 


THE 
“The Prince did not place 
but the Reichswehr put itself 


, “Altho the General is in every external particular the model of 


HOHENZOLLERN SP 


himself at the disposal of the Reichswehr, 
Prince.” 


at the disposal of the 


sibility for thc whole affair, while the War 
washed his hands. It must not be forgotti 
point both of domestic and of foreign onsi 
inadmissible that a Hohenzollern should be ans HA Reic hi 
_ ‘This trifle, which has assumed the air of a great 

scandal, produced an enormous impression on all political, oe 
in the Reich. No one could understand how such a cautious 
and tactful statesman as General von Seeckt could have become 
involved in this unfortunate affair. He probably did not foresee 
the row that the Left press would start out of purely political 
motives. 

“What is especially deplorable and what really seems the 
irony of fate is that this man who, in Germany’s troubled and 
stormy years, acted so loyally and honestly, looking neither to 
the right nor to the left, is now the victim of hypocritical preach- 
ing about ‘political principles.’ WY 


The Koelnische Zeitung recalls that General von Seeckt served © 
as military expert with the German delegation to Versailles and 
remarks that only his love for his country, and the hope that he 
might save something for it, prompted him to undertake that 
ungrateful task, and it adds: 


“Tt would not be a mistake to say that, thanks to those tragic 
moments at Versailles, General yon Seeckt was able, in spite of 
all intrigues and difficulties, to reereate Germany’s new, little 
but strong and efficient Army. We shall be able fully to appre- 
ciate what General von Seeckt achieved during these eight past 
years, only after all the documents concerning the history of his 
constant dramatic struggle against the Allied Control Commis- 
sion have been published. Only then shall we understand why all 
Germany’s enemies have displayed such unanimous hatred 
toward him, because of his energy and talents, and why they 
launched numberless schemes against him and did all that was 
in their power to make him resign. 

“In a state shaken by a revolution the reestablishment 
of order, tranquillity and nor- 
maley can be founded only on 
a strong military force which is 
absolutely loyal to the Govern- 
ment. This was clear to 
General yon Seeckt. But 
this was also clear to men who 
were working for the disrup- 
tion of the Reich. Thus, 
General von Seeckt was 
constantly under fire not only 
of Germany’s foreign enemies, 
but also of her domestic foes.”’ 


The Hamburger Nachrichten 
avers that the services ren- 
dered by General von Seeckt to 
Germany are appreciated by 
all, regardless of party distine- 
tions and political groupings, 
and, therefore, it adds: 


“This gives the German 
people the right to ask: Who, 
then, has dared to deprive the 
Reichswehr of its leader under 
the pretext of mere political 
friction? It is only because of 
the unnatural outeries that 
have been raised in the Left 
press. 

‘*Of course the Allies still sus- 
peet us of secretly training our 
youth foramilitary career. The 
Council of Ambassadors sends 


note after note to eriticize 
and stigmatize our Reichswehr, 
while our Foreign Minister 
sueceeds in dispelling Allied 


suspicions only at the cost of 
constant effort. Now the Ger- 
mans have given the Allies an- 
other pretext to keep Germany 
under military control for an 
indefinite period.”’ 


RIG IN THE REICHSWEHR 
—Lachen Links (Berlin) 


—— 
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NORWAY’S PRESS ON THE WET VICTORY 


N OVERWHELMING DEFEAT is much preferred to 

a negligible majority, according to Norway’s Prohibition 

leader, Mr. Halgjem, altho he admits he is disappointed 

at the results of the latest referendum on the drink question in 
that country. At the same time he is quoted in the Oslo Aften- 


NORWAY IS FED UP WITH THE TEAPOT 


— Western Weekly Mail(Cardiff). 


posten as saying that now it is up to the anti-Prohibitionists to 
show that they can promote temperance under their system. 
But also he thinks perhaps the scale will turn again in favor of 
Prohibition some time in the future. This newspaper tells us 
further that Premier Lykke, leader of the Conservative Cabinet, 
is greatly satisfied with the decision of the people, and points 
out that the next thing necessary is that all responsible men and 
women should join in the struggle against the illegal production 
and distribution of liquor. Politically considered, says the 
Premier, it is a blessing that the Prohibition prob- 
lem has finally been settled. To the Aftenposten, 
Capt. Roald Amundsen that it is a 
fine thing that the people should admit that they 


averred 


were wrong when they voted for Prohibition seven 
years ago, and he adds that it shows they are a 
sensible people. 

It is noted in the Norwegian press that while the 
public referendum in 1919 was to decide for or 
against liquor and strong wines, the referendum in 
October, 1926, was concerned only with hard liquor. 
Norway has never had total Prohibition. Light 
wines and heer have always been allowed, we are 
told, and during the past few years even strong 
The of 1919 
showed a majority of 184,000 favoring Prohibition, 


wines were included. referendum 
and the referendum of this year, it appears, shows 
a majority of about 108,000 ‘‘wet votes.” 

With the returns in from everywhere except 
have 525,904 


The heaviest gains 


sixteen remote districts, the wets 
votes and the drys 417,939. 
of the anti-Prohibitionists were made in the eastern 
and northern parts of the country, but even in the 
dry strongholds in the west and south, it appears, 
the wets increased their vote considerably. Press 
organs on both sides characterize the result as a 
veritable landslide, The most noteworthy change 


was manifest in Oslo, the capital, where 103,527 


~ 


voted against Prohibition and only 15,552 forit. The 3 
for the same city in 1919 were 70,728 against and 18,835 for. - 

As a consequence of Prohibition’s decisive defeat, we are 
informed, the Government has resolved to submit a proposition 
to the Storting recommending the abolition of the Prohibition — 
system, and it is asserted both in dry and wet circles that the ‘ 
Storting, when it meets after New Year’s, will have — 
to vote in favor of the proposition. It is declared , 
by Cabinet members, according to the press, = 
that the Government will recommend the sale E 
of liquor under government control, probably — 
with some restrictions as to minors and persons 
having violated the laws. An arrangement will & 
probably be made so that the sale may benefit the_ 
State treasury. F . 

A striking fact noted by editorial observers 
is that political lines were not followed in the 
voting, for members of the Conservative parties 
voted in favor of Prohibition, as did many belong- 
ing to the Lefts and the Labor party, which latter 
parties had indorsed Prohibition in their political 
platform. That the people voted independenily 
of political ties is weleomed by Conservative 
journals such as the Oslo Morgenbladet, which says 
that the result of the referendum far surpasses the 
boldest expectations, and it adds: 


‘“The more grateful must we be because the peo- 
ple’s common sense has reacted so strongly and 
clearly. The past seven years’ bitter experiences 
have been expensive to our people, but they have 
not been lived in vain, and of that the result yes- 
terday will be an unforgetable evidence.” 


The chief organ of the Liberal Lefts, the Oslo Tidens Tegn, has 
this to say: 

“The most fortunate thing about the overwhelming change 
which the referendum has revealed is not the abolition of 
Prohibition—degrading and abominable as it was. The most 
fortunate thing is the discovery that common sense has not died 
in this country, as at times one might haye been inclined to be- 
lieve. Our people still have the capacity to react, and never be- 
fore in our modern political history have they reacted so decisively, 


THE DAY AFTER 


Ihe Norseman has such a headache after the Prohibition referendum. 


—Karikaturen (Oslo) 


3 course of the liquor-sale 


1 be wy tenia this.” 
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RUSSIA AND CHINA IN JAPANESE EYES 

“JFAPAN IS VITALLY concerned about Russia’s policy 
: toward China because, it is said, this policy will affect 
not only Russia and China but also Japan. What is more, 
we are told, it will influence Japan’s policy toward China, 
and China’s relations with other Powers. According to Chinese 
statesmen, remarks the Tokyo WHochi, the objective of the 
present political contest in China is twofold. On the one hand 
here is the attempt to prevent China from being communized, 
and, on the other, there is the endeavor to break down the power 
‘of the war-lords. In their political contests the Chinese soon 
have recourse to arms, and this newspaper adds: 


“The battles of China are beyond the conception of our 
common sense. It is mostly the war-lords who plead that 
they are going to punish Red bandits and prevent the com- 
_munization of China, and it is also they who retain real power 
in their hands. Those Chinese who are represented as Red 

dits or Red fiends are far more advanced than the war- 
rds in thoughts and political views. They have some political 
eals, altho they have not yet been successful. The Kwang- 
tung statesmen are those who may be called idealists, while 
Wu Pei-fu and Sun Chuan-fang are typical war-lords. 

““TIt is doubted whether China will be communized as the 
war-lords represent. As for us, we do not think that she will 
be captivated by Communism. This opinion seems to be to 
the mark. Even Russia has discerned that the Bolshevization 
of China is impossible. The Soviet Government accredited Mr. 
Karakhan to the Government of China, and he proceeded 
to the post to assume his functions. We had apprehensions as 
‘to whether he would have recourse to furtive measures and 
whether he would daringly disturb the peace of China, but he 
was practically driven from China. 

“Mr. Cheleov, who is going to succeed Mr. Karakhan, was 
formerly Russia’s representative in Latvia and was also Minister 
to Finland. Of all Russia’s diplomatic officers, he is well known 
for his moderate and sane principles. That the Soviet Govern- 
ment has appointed him Ambassador to China is an indication 
that it has altered its China policy. The movement planned by 
Mr. Yourin and Mr. Joffe to communize China has definitely 
fallen through. 
~ “Altho Russia has had no reliable knowledge about © ‘hina, 
she seems to have realized what China is like through her un- 
successful policy of the past few years. Russia has ascertained 
that China could not be communized, and also that she would 
be utterly influenced by China’s civilization. Despite this 
realization by Soviet Russia, China’s war-lords have organized 
a movement for the prevention of communistic influence in 
‘order to safeguard their interests and power. Their contention 
is identified by some statesmen of Japan. How stupid they are! 
They must be fools.” 


tone and method of argument. It 
progressive party, the heir and succes: 


of moribund Libe 
and as such is attracting a solid mass of opinion which no 
sees reason for fearing to give the other side its chance.” 


But if Labor is gaining recruits, we are then rorinee by this 
weekly, it is also losing members. The extremists are becoming 
disgusted at the collapse of their influence at Labor councils, it is 


“said, and are attaching themselves to the Communist party. 


This drift to Communism is held to be a measure of the ‘“‘steady 
attachment of Labor as a whole to the ideas of its own Right 
Wing.” But the question is asked: “What of the Communist 
party, thus visibly gaining strength and at the same time visibly: 
deprived of its best opportunity of influencing political events?” 
We read then: 


“There are some who would ignore it, and some who would 
suppress it. Both have a case. The advocates of toleration em- 
phasize the abundance of windbags in the party. There are, 
of course, plenty of people—the hotel bore is their typical 
exemplar—who believe it possible to set the world right by talk- 
ing, and Communism, as a body of doctrine divorced from con- 
temporary realities, has naturally attracted more than its share 
of verbose dreamers. 

“The advocates of strong measures, on the other hand, can 
point to the presence in the party of logically minded fanaties 
who realize that violence is the only weapon for a minority 
movement. That their activities are not without menace may 
beadmitted. But our society has the strength and self-confidence 
to defend itself against attack, and it must be remembered that a 
fanatic in prison may be more dangerous than a fanatic at large, 
beeause of the disciples that his ‘martyrdom’ may raise up. 

‘The Communists challenge society. Their program is extraor- 
dinarily vague, and to practical men the absence of any clear 
idea as to the unit of government forbids it to be taken seriously. 
But in one’respect it is serious. It believes in the dictatorship of a 
small minority, and can point to other countries besides Russia 
in which such a dictatorship has been exercised. How may its 
achievement be made impossible? Only by a democracy which 
believes in itself and is continually ready to justify itself by its 
actions, and which therefore welcomes challenges as giving it new 
oceasions to show its mettle.’ 


The penalty for neglecting the minority movement lies heavily 
upon the British now, in the view of The Outlook, which says that, 
whether Mr. Cook, the leader of the coal strike, is an avowed 
Communist or not, he is certainly a minority movement man. 
He has set himself to wield a dictatorship which should destroy 
private enterprise in the coal trade, and for six months has been 
making his bid for victory, declares this weekly, which adds: 

“Tn this time he has reduced a million miners and their families 


to indigence, has hampered every industry in the country, and 
has inflicted hardship on the mass of the population.” 


The Literary Digest for November 20, 1926 ~ : . / 
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RIGHT UNDER. HIS NOSE 


“Uncle Sam is upset about smugglers who make use of the 
Union Jack, but seems to have lost sight of the fact that mil- 
lions of gallons of illicit liquor are made under his very nose.” 
—The Evening Express (Cardiff). 


MERELY IMAGINARY 


UNCLE Sam: 


heavy.”’ 


“Buck up, Cousin John! * You only think it is 
—The Evening Times (Glasgow). 
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“Better two thousand, two hundred birds in the air than one PASS! 
in the hand!”’ De Groene Amsterdammer (Amsterdam) The Ixorea Daily News Che Daily Express (London 


UNCLE SAM AS SEEN IN FOREIGN 


CARTOONS 
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on a horse’s back means to its chances of winning a race, 
un form some e€timate of what an addition of fifteen pounds 
a man’s back means to his chances of achieving even a mod- 
te place in the human race for efficiency. - 
It is to be remembered that this increase represents not only 
accession of lard superimposed on the man of twenty-five, 
epresents lard which has replaced muscle. It would matter 
ss if the extra weight were merely useless lard which he carries. 
) to speak, on his back, but it is not: it is useless and deleterious 
lipose tissue which has invaded and supplanted useful and 
cessary muscular tissue. It is not only an additional load; it 
Ss a degeneration. Fat and. muscle are, to a large extent, 
qutually exclusive. 

“Fat will not deposit itself on well-exercised muscles; it prefers 
ome more peaceful abode. It therefore invades the internal 
rgans, such as the heart and liver, but more especially does it 
ffect the area of the abdomen, both back and front. 

*'The reason for this is that, in the ordinary man of sedentary 
sabits, the muscles in these areas are practically never exercised; 
wnd if, as it usually is, the intake of food is on the plus side, the 

aid plus is deposited as fat in the regions where muscular 
tivity is least. If we look beyond the outward seeming in a 
ase of pronounced corpulence, we can realize that the padding 

hich is stretching the abdomen, obliterating the lines of intelli- 
ence on the face, producing a banana-shaped wad in the nape 
sf the neck, and distorting all the curves of external comeliness, 

“necessarily distorting and embarrassing the internal. organs 
nmasimilar manner. Let us consider one of these for a moment, 
he most important of all organs, namely, the heart. The heart 

at once a force pump and a suction pump, the delicate adjust- 
snent of whose parts, and whose efficiency for the performance of 

s task of maintaining the circulation of the blood, provoke 
onder and admiration in the minds of the most critical of 
nechanical engineers. Now, if this almost miraculous organ, 
hose duty it is to contract and expand, gradually becomes 
‘neased in an ever-thickening covering of fat, what is one to 
‘xpect? The answer is clearly that the heart will fail, in increas- 
ng measure, adequately to perform its task. It has no elbow- 
‘oom. 
- “Moreover, in the case of the body as a whole, it is not 
only a question of the disabling effect of the mere burden of 
superimposed fat; it is also a question of the fatty tissue invading 
and supplanting the proper heart tissue, so that the organ is both 
mnechanically handicapped by overweight, and vitally handi- 
sapped by a degeneration of its essential constituents. But 
“he heart is by no means the only organ thus to suffer mechanical 
and degenerative disabilities. In extreme cases all the organs 
suffer in much the same way; the stomach, to produce dyspepsia; 
che lungs, to produce bronchitis; the nerves, to produce neuralgia; 
che joints, to produce rheumatism; the sexual organs, to produce 
-mpotence in the male and sterility in the female; and the central 
nervous system, to produce irritability, testiness, and emo- 
clonalism. 

“Tt is necessary to remember that this type of fat man does 
not grow fat, as his hair goes white, in a single night; he gets 
shere by degrees. And those who cultivate the seeing eye will 
nave no difficulty in detecting even the earlier stages of the 


we consider for. a moment what the ‘addition of but one 


C 


drawn from the average; they ch too 


the case of people over forty years of age. 

“American figures are eloquent on this point. Says Dr. 
Eugene Fisk, of New York City: ‘Average weights at the age of 
forty-five years show a mortality of 5 per cent. above the optimum 
rate, which is found at twenty pounds under the average weight. — 
So much for your average man!’ ; Sigs al ; 


“The moral of which is: put not your faith in tables, and 


reduce your lard.” 


OUR HEALTHY NEWSBOYS ; 

HE AVERAGE NEWSBOY may not be overclean 

but he is above the average in health, if we are to credit 

the results of a recent study, said to be the first of its 

kind, made in New York City by the New York Tuberculosis 

and Health Association. This investigation, we are told in a 

review on the editorial page of the New York Times, was intended 

to discover how much boys are injured by the extra hours of work 

outside of school, the weights they carry, and their nervous 

strain. If undue physical handicaps were ineurred, legislative 

or other means were to be found to protect the newsboys. To 
quote the editorial: 


‘The surprizing results reported by the committee show that 
New York’s newsboys are unusually healthy. Heart-disease, 
which was looked for particularly, because it so often is caused 
by acute rheumatic fever, was not more prevalent in this group 
than among boys not engaged in street trading. Exposure to all 
kinds of weather has not had the bad effects which might be 
expected. 

“The life out of doors appears to have made up for the dis- 
advantages of long hours of work. It was the consensus of 
opinion among the examining physicians that the boys graded 
high in health, and that they were not injuring their chances of 
good health in later life. ; 

“The proportion of undernourished boys was smaller than in 
the total group of school-children. Among growing boys in the 
pre-adolescent period a larger percentage of malnutrition than 
(0.2 per cent. is expected. Of the 1,078 boys examined, 10 per cent. 
were undernourished, and only two were found to be markedly 
below par. 

“Comparing the newsboys with all school-children, they show 
up well with regard to hearing, vision, teeth, lungs and heart. 
Many of the boys were ‘obviously dirty so far as clothing and 
personal hygiene are concerned,’ but skin diseases were rare. 

“Despite their generally good health, two-thirds of New 
York’s newsboys are retarded at school. Since physical defects 
usually account for a child’s inability to keep up with his class, 
this fact is hard to account for. However, a consistent correla- 
tion between long working hours and retardation was found. 
Only a few boys work at newspaper-selling longer than eight or 
ten months, so overwork is not the main cause of their back- 
wardness. 

“The committee came to the sensible conclusion that most of 
the slow boys would be retarded at school whether they sold 
papers or not. They are not interested in school work, and a 
trade is a valuable means of expression for them. The small 
number of boys who were advanced for their age are brighter than 
the average and seek outside interests.” 
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Courtesy of The Iron Age (New York) 


AN ANNUAL QUARTER-MILLION FROM 
SCRAP 


ECLAMATION OF OLD MATERIAL at an average 
net saving of $20,000 a month is a feature of the Big Four 
shops, near Indianapolis, we are told in The Iron Age 

(New York). In a plant constructed of cast-off materials and 

‘equipped almost entirely with reclaimed tools, many articles, 
including bolts, valves, washers, cut-out cocks, brake-beams, 
couplers, wrenches, track tools and coupler parts, are recon- 
ditioned for further service. We read: 


“The railroad produces bars in its own rolling-mill, designed 
and built by its engineers. An average of 1,800 tons of bars is 
turned out annually. Formerly much material, relegated to the 
serap-pile, was lost permanently, except for its value as scrap. 
Within the past few months, however, the reclamation system 
has been worked out so that many articles, after being recondi- 
tioned, are placed in the warehouse with the new material ready 
for use. 

“Globe valves, for instance, are torn down and put through a 
cleaning process. They pass through an electric boiling vat and 
an acid vat, are burnished, reassembled and tested. Angle cocks 
and cut-out cocks are stript and cleaned, the seats are reground 
and after being assembled and tested, the cocks are considered 
good for further use. ; 

‘““Disearded wrenches are salvaged by a simple rethreading 
operation. Brake beams go through a dismantling machine. 
If upon examination the channel and the rod are found in need 
of straightening, the work is done either by a hot or cold opera- 


tion. The brake beams then are reassembled on the same 
machine. 


“The plant is equipped with machine tools, among which are 
several of original design. There are three oil furnaces and one 
open-top coke furnace, the latter being utilized for individual 
heats. Among the tools are a special grinding machine, a 
straightening press in which brake beams are put back into their 
original form, a rod-bender for bending tfuss rods for brake- 
beams, and an air hammer for straightening track spikes. Every 
tool in the plant, except a Landis bolt-cutter and a washer punch- 
ing-machine, has been salvaged from reclaimed material. 

“The remarkably large saving of $20,000 a month is claimed 
since the installation of the system in February of this year. 
This figure is arrived at by the following method: The value of 
the reclaimed articles as new material is taken as a starting-point. 
From this is subtracted the cost of conditioning the old material, 
such items being considered as labor, the value of the reclaimed 
material as scrap, and the new parts used in making repairs.” 
vars are run upon a siding where the scrap is unloaded into 
sorting-bins by a crane with a magnet attached. The material 
The 


there 


then is sorted and placed in loading-bins by scrap sorters. 


material suitable for use in the rolling-mill is transported 


on trailers hauled by a tractor. En route it passes over a seale to 


ascertain its weight. To quote further: 


“Small, round and rectangular sections are sent to the rolling- 
mill. The individual pieces are packed into bundles held together 
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SAVING $20,000 A MONTH BY RECLAIMING OLD MATERIAL 


by wire. These are charged into the heating furnaces by a work- 
man equipped with a pair of tongs, and are raised to a welding 
temperature. An overhead crane assists in removing the bundles. 
The finished bars are for use in the manufa®ture of pins, bolts, 
and many other articles needed by the company. 

‘‘Both wrought-iron and steel pass through the rolling-mill. 
Axles, however, are taken to another part of the shop, are 
brought down to the proper section, and are cut off into the 
proper lengths for rolling. Tire steel, after being cut up by 
means of acetylene torches, is delivered to the rolling-mill by 
forge-shop laborers. ”’ 


THE SECRET OF THE CHANNEL-SWIMMERS 


HE FACT THAT THE ENGLISH CHANNEL has 

been swum so often this year—and twice by women—has 

given rise to keen discussion, says The Daily Mail 
(London). In many quarters frank doubts have been exprest 
as to the genuineness of some of the feats, when it is remembered 
that magnificent swimmers such as Webb and Burgess took 
many hours longer to get across. 
of the New York Sun: 


Says the London correspondent 


“They point, too, to the heroic failures of the last twenty 
years, from Montagu Holbein to Colonel Freyberg, V.C. They 
seek an explanation of why, for instance, M. Michel crossed to 
England in half the time needed by Captain Webb to get to 
France. 

“The answer lies in the fact that a secret of the Channel 
tides has now been discovered. Webb, Burgess and Sullivan 
swam from England to France. Webb took twenty-one hours 
and forty-five minutes, Burgess twenty-two hours and thirty-five 
minutes, and Sullivan twenty-six hours and fifty minutes. 
These are the only three who have swum from England to France. 

“All the others discovered the secret of the Cape Gris Nez 
offset, and of these S. Tiraboschi was the pioneer. He swam from 
France to England in 1923, taking sixteen hours and thirty- 
five minutes. Since then every successful Channel-swimmer has 
followed in his watery path. 

‘Here is the seeret: 

“The Channel ebb finds a little eurve as it sweeps from 
Sangatte and Gris Nez. This results in an offset tide which 
bears the swimmer almost directly toward the British coast, if 
the wind has been favorable for a day or two. 

“And point.. The eurrent, of course, runs hardest 
during the spring-tides, which oeeur onee a fortnight (three days 
after the full and new M. Michel, with his reeord- 
breaking eleven hours and five minutes, swam on the top of a 


pring-tide 


another 


moons). 


‘A similar but slighter offset which may sometimes be en- 
countered off the English coast in favorable conditions is not 
good enough to give the swimmer sufficient help. Burgess found 
it once, and was nearly on the French shore in twelve hours, but 
the tide turned once more and took him clear away. He was 
practically trying to swim against the Gris Nez offset which has 
so helped this year’s swimmers. 

‘But they have not beaten Webb. His feat has only been 
repeated twice, and in each ease in slower time.’ 


Se Sata is "this search-light that a man forty miles 
i see to read his newspaper by it, we are assured, and 
[ isend the light ean clearly discern objects at a distance 


t least 10,000 persons crowded around the exhibit of the 
t artillery to look at this remarkable search-light and to listen 
ile Lieut. F. A. Mitchell, U.S. A., recounted its wonders. 

“The Sperry search-light i is part of an exhibit which Lieutenant 
fitehell believes insures New York City against any possibility 
of such aerial attacks as wrought havoe in London and Paris 
during the World War. Against the antiaircraft devices on dis- 
lay at the Exposition, Lieutenant Mitchell said, 'Zeppelins 
would stand no chance at all, and smaller aircraft very little.’ 


of which was completed just a few months ago, represents an 
improvement over previous models not only in regard to power, 
but especially because of its resistance to hard usage and its 
Pconvenience in handling. Carried on a truck from which the 
eurrent is supplied by a small generator, the search-light is so 
perfectly balanced that a child could direct it. 

**Another antiaircraft device now on view for the first time 
at the Exposition is a height-finder, one of the most important 
recent developments in the field of antiaircraft fighting. This 
height-finder, an adaptation of the range-finder, is manufac- 
tured by the French Government. There are only eight in 
existence, and the United States has four of them. 

* Still another device is a great listening-machine, one of several 
with which the United States is experimenting. By means of this 
instrument, which resembles a gigantic spray of Easter Lilies, 
painted drab and lying on its side, the approach of enemy air- 
planes can be detected ten and twelve miles away. 

**Diseussing the enormous strides in antiaircraft work made 
since the beginning of aerial warfare, Lieutenant Mitchell said 
that in 1914 the French were bringing down one plane for every 
13,000 shells fired, while at the close of the war, the United 
States antiaireraft forces were shooting down one plane for 
every 600 shells fired. In recent tests at Fort Tilden, Lieutenant 
Mitchell said, our gunners scored one hit in every twelve shots 
against the flying targets. 

***When it is considered,’ he said, ‘that a battery of three- 
finch antiaircraft guns—the most efficient weapon against the 
airplane—can fire sixty shells a minute, which at the rate of one 

fatal hit for twelve shots means better than four hits every 
wminute, Zeppelins have no chance and airplanes very little.’”’ 


“al 


REGRETTABLE POSITION OF AN ACTRESS WHO HAS JUS 


ABOUT PIPE-SMOKING 


—Crawford Young in Judge. 


WRITTEN A LOVELY BLURB 


“The two-billion candle-power search-light, the construction’ 
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THE PROBLEM OF A “COOL SMOKE” 
NDER THIS HEAD we learn from an article in Tobacco 


(New York), by A. S. Bee, of a device due to Nicholas 
Nelsen, a Danish journalist, in which a seaina: Sine is 


kept cool by turning the direction of 
the smoke coming through the stem 
to either side, or both sides. . This 
distributes the smoke into the cavity. 
of the mouth above the tongue and 
gives, he asserts, a perfectly cool 
smoke. He claims that by this 
simple expedient, pipe smoke is as 
mild as the mildest cigaret. We read: 


“Attempts have been made since 
time immemorial to inyent means 
for cooling tobacco pipes. In many 
Oriental countries the problem was 
solved several centuries ago by the - 
water pipe. But it is not a good 
pipe, as all who have smoked one 
know. It cools the smoke, but 
it kills all the taste and aroma of the 
tobacco. The cooled smoke drawn 
through it tastes like water vapor. 

“Austrians and Germans endeayv- 
ored to solve the heat problem by 
making the pipe-bowls long and 
narrow from porcelain and other bad 


LEFT: SHOWS -SIDE 

VIEW OF MOUTH- 

PIECE. RIGHT: SEC- 
TIONAL VIEW 


‘conductors of heat. They also make 


the stems exceptionally long of cherry-wood, so that the smoke 
will be carried a long distance before reaching the tongue. 
They attain some results, but not what they desire. 

‘“In Napoleonic times, when clay pipes were most popular with 
smokers, Huropean pipe-makers developed pipes of excessively 
long stems, known as serpent, or serpentine pipes. These long 
stems, reaching in some eases to eighteen feet or more, were 
coiled up into bunehes six or seven inches long. They did a 
certain amount of cooling, but not much. 

‘Recently, as the world’s patent records show, inventors have 
again tackled the problem of securing a cool smoke and have 
exercised considerable ingenuity. They have centered their 
attention largely on the bowl. Some have made this double so as 
to have an air-jacket between the smoking and cooling bowl. 
Others have circulated air at the bottom of the bowl. Many have 
had wells for air and the collection of moisture at the bottom of 
the bowl or the entrance of the stem. They appear to have left 
the problem of a cool smoke more or less open. 

‘“Now Mr. Nelsen invites us to try his pipes with a mouthpiece 
designed so as to convey the smoke into the mouth in such a way 
that the air in the buceal cavity will act as an automatic cooler. 
Numerous tests have shown that this ingenious principle is very 
efficient and as it is applicable to all stems, it is Just as effective 
for cigar and cigaret holders as for pipe-stems.”’ 


PUTTING OUT 
sort of fire-extinguisher, 


FIRES WITH CHEMICAL SNOW—A new 
said to be effective and convenient, and 
based upon a new method of procedure, has lately been put upon 
the market in Germany. According to Reclams Universum 
the active substance employed as an extinguisher is 
But 


in this case liquid dioxid is foreed into a steel container under 


(Berlin), 
carbon-dioxid, already familiar to us in extinguishers here. 
high pressure and by means of a special device it is transformed 
The latter 
The 
since its 


before it makes its escape into carbon-dioxid snow. 
has a temperature of 79 degrees below zero centigrade. 
tends to stifle the fire, 


earbon-dioxid snow not only 


vapor—the will not support combustion, but in most in- 


also cools off the surface of the burning substance to 


gas 
stances it 
such an extent that the temperature falls below the point of igni- 
Practical tests of this new method were made with highly 
substances as earbon-disulfid and gasoline, and 
these are said to have met with success. Another advantage of 
the use of carbon-dioxid is“hat after the fire is extinguished the 


tion. 
inflammable 


substance simply evaporates, leaving no residue to be gotten rid of. 


iit 
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BUTTERFLY TREES 

LINGING TIGHT TO PINE BRANCHES are thou- 

sands upon thousands of brown butterflies! Fluttering 

about, dipping here and there into near-by flowers, 

others of their fellows may be seen any bright sunny day, 

gathering a bit of food. For this, says a writer in The Christian 


Science Monitor (Boston), is the winter home of hordes of the 
beautiful monarch butterflies, from October until April of each 


Courtesy of Mrs. L, E. Holloway, Pacific Grove, California 


“BUTTERFLY TREES” 


ON THE 


year. 
pines in a large forest near Pacific Grove, 
Peninsula in central California. We read: 


For many years they have come to a certain group of 
on the Monterey 


“At this time the branches of a certain group of pines are 
literally covered with the insects, hanging in masses from the 
boughs in absolutely countless thousands, and the needle-clad 
branches are transformed into a semblance of thickly leaved 
growth, with all the leaves turned brown! On cloudy days they 
hang motionless, wings folded, the dull tawny outside forming 
Lee or no contrast to the brown bark of the trees. 

‘In a region of so mild a temperature one is not surprized at 
first butterflies feeding and flitting about, but 
realizes that it is winter, and that butterflies are not 
supposed to be abroad at this time, the wonder of it 
keen interest. These monarchs, Amosie Ple2i 
striking, with their reddish brown wines, with blael 
borders with two rows of white $3 along the outer edges, and 
they have their certain and fixt habits also. 

“Strange 


when one 
normally 


to see 


arouses 
Pppus, are very 
broad 
spol 
10 there az 


as it may seem, t] e splendid oak trees grow- 


ing near, the insects seem not to notice them, but come nightly to 
their. own group of pines. These pines are known only to the 
Monterey Peninsula, in their native State. The earliest infor- 
mation as to the annual migration of the monarehs dates back 
about sixty years, when they were seen upon the pines as they are 
to-day. Previous to this, no mention of them, even in the ear) 

Spanish chronicles, ever was made, tho M onterey, a scant three 
miles distant, was filled with a gay and brilliant population w 

the last century came in. It may be that the butterflies were 
there, but not glimpsed, as many a person on foot and searchin 

especially for them missed them, too. They have been comin: 
here beyond the memory of the present inhabitants. 


to the 
and 
rver ay has 


MAR ai yY not 
the same 


only return same place each season, but to 


to follow a fixt 
“din 
it takes several weeks for 


vroup of trees, they seem routine, 


a deeade, 


them to get settled, 


which close obse not var more than 


‘After arriving, 


; i Se One ae 
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peetiate on their arrival to be transported with joy. They flut 


MONTEREY PENINSULA 


madly about in the October sunshine, flying to great heig 
purely in the joy of living. These insects differ materially 
their hosts of tribes in that ee do not hibernate but migrate t 
warmer climes. 
“These that winter at Pacifie Grove come chiefly, iti is though 
from the country west of the Rockies. They have been seen 0 
the wing in a flight so great in numbers that it takes more than a 
day for them to pass a given point. Forest rangers hav 
reported seeing them every year in a pass, in the Siskiyou Mo 
tains, several hundred miles west 
a railroad. They report that in a 
latter part of September a long stream 
of them travels down from the north, — 
flying a little below the tree-tops in a 
lane about seventy-five feet wide.” «ly 


WHY DO WE GROW OLD? 


BOOK ON THIS SUBJECT, 
entitled “The Duration of 
Life’ (Paris, 1926), by Dr. E. 
Retterer, histologist of the Paris fae= 
ulty of medicine, discusses the various 
theories of biologists on this subject. 
From a review contributed to the 
Journal des Débats (Paris) by Henry 
deVarigny, we translate the following 
paragraphs: 


‘Is there only one way of growing 
old, or several? In any case we can 
not deny that the process is effective! 
For old age takes place in all organ- 
isms, sooner or later. 

‘By what mechanism? Here is the 
trouble. For nearly every biologist 
looks at the matter from a different 
standpoint. One says that old age is 
connected with abnormal develop- 
ment of the connective tissue, which 
ends by smothering all the other 
tissues. But Dr. Retterer regards this 
explanation as devoid of validity; with the exception of the 
heart and the prostate gland, all the organs grow smaller with 
age. On the other hand, Sidgewiek Minot believes in a gradual 
atrophy of the cell-nucleus—its central part. And then there 
is Metechnikoff, who says that the cells of our tissues and 
organs are destroyed by the phagocytes [white blood eorpus- 
cles], which, having rebelled against organie society, loot it and 
erow fat, but finally perish of hunger. 

“We might cite still other opinions. Retterer has a theory of 
hisown. It is that the onset of old age is due to the degeneration 
and insufficience of the glands of internal secretion, which changes 
are themselves symptoms of senility. The glands in question stop 
working, and the organism becomes poisoned with toxins. The 
aging of the glands, therefore, entails that of the organism as a 
whole. But what is the cause of it? We must not be too curious. 
After all, no machine can run indefinitely; it must wear out, and 
the organic machine behaves like those of industry. It grows old 
has lived and worked. 

Retterer, it is a good deal to know the prineipal 
the failure of the glands of internal secretion, 
those of For by grafting or other 
this failure. This is why Retterer 
Voronoff method. For he regards it as 


rt 


because it 
‘But, 
eause of this 


Savs 
aging 
particularly reproduction. 
artifices 1 


is possible to repair 


is a great believer in the 


eain. 


an actua Restoration by grafting does not pretend to 
bring one’s youth back, but it does bring ness the vital powers. 


The question is, how long will the effect las 


’ and on this point 


we have not yet sufficient information. It is still more important 
to know whether this aeceess of strength really brings with it a 
prolongation of life. We know nothing about this point. 


all discussion of the 
without practical outeome. 


‘For the present, problem remains aca- 


demie. And doubtless it will always 


remain so. Willy nilly, one must grow old. Whatever path we 
follow, shall necessarily reach the same fatal end. While 
we await it, we may philosophize about the matter, and that is 
what Dr. Retterer does—in a most interesting way. But we 


should not place too much confidence in artifices for reac hing @ 


green old age.”’ 


—_ Seng Pee — 


“< “THE GROWTH OF RADIO — 


“HE - SUBSTANTIAL BASIS on which Branton 
Eadio installations are being made, as well as the in- 
ereasing interest in and demand for radio equipment, 
been revealed by the United States Census Bureau 
es covering the latest census of radio manufactures. We 
from a press bulletin as follows: 


eadphones, but a tremendous increase 
output of multiple-tube receiving sets 
_ of radio speakers. The mounting sales 
high-grade sets is held to indicate that the 
blie has definitely adopted radio as a perma- 
at investment, and is buying sets that will 
-e efficient long-time service. More than 
1 times the number of tube-type radio re- 
ying sets were manufactured in 1925 than 
1923 (the last preceding census), according 
the government figures, which give the 
»duction for 1925 as 2,180,622 sets—a 1,045 
ry cent. Increase over the 1923 output. The 
»duction of radio speakers, 2,606,866, was 
»re than four times that of 1923, when 623,146 
lio speakers were produced, the census 
jures show. Five times the number of radio 
ves were made in 1925, the report giving the 
fue of the 23,934,658 tubes produced at 
),437,283. This stupendous increase in 
»duction of radio apparatus brought the 
25 figure up to $170,390,572, more than 
-ee times that of 1923 when the total output 
s valued at $54,000,470. The government’s 
ures are more than confirmed by reports 
m the industry. The official figures made 
blic by the Department of Commerce show 
increase of 215 per cent. in the value of 
lio equipment produced last year over two 
ars previously, the number of tube type 
elving sets having increased 1,045 per cent. 
d the number of speakers 318 per cent.” 


178,793 


a =21% 
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OU CAN BUY GOOD HEALTH—Good 
alth is a purchasable commodity, we are 
sured by an editorial writer in The Journal 
bthe American Medical Association (Chicago). 
has been shown repeatedly, he says, that 
-e elimination of many of the preventable 
seases that afflict mankind is largely a 
sitter of the application of personal clean- 


Speakers 


involving also the elimination of gar- 
and similar material 


SS, 


-ge, swamps, insects, praying Us 18: 


jects associated with the spread of disease. 
@ goes on: 


“Various plans have been evolved for 
ting the work of the health departments of 
dividual communities. These ratings give 
eh functions of the health department as the 
‘tal statistics; the control of communicable diseases; the at- 
ntion given to prenatal care; infant and school hygiene; the 
ntrol of milk, water and food supply, and of sewerage; the 
ethods of the community laboratory for aiding in the diag- 
sis and prevention of disease; and, finally, the work done to 
ucate the public in health affairs. In 1924, for “example, 
e city of Knoxville was appraised according to these factors 

- Dr. W. S. Rankin, and received a score of 351 out of a 
ssible 1,000 points. A second analysis, made by Dr. C. St. 
lair Drake in 1926, showed a net gain of 259 points, or 73 per 
nt., during the two years. Thisrating was appare ntly achieved 
‘increasing attention to the factors that have been me sntioned, 
* close cooperation with the medical profession through an 
lvisory board, in the selection of which the county me sdical 
clety ‘aided, and in the economical use of appropriations made 
rhealth work. The city of Knoxville is to be congratulate don 
3 progress. It is only by se ientific systems of measureme nt and 
ypraisal that the actual extent of progress may be suitably 
‘certained.”’ 


consideration to 
keeping of 
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These figures show a decline in the production of erystal sets | 
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Crystal Sets 


Tubes 
TEN-FOLD INCREASE 


Tn receiving sets places the radio on 
a substantial basis. 


WHAT IS A MINNOW? - 


PPARENTLY NO ONE KNOWS, according to a recent — 
article quoted from The Washington Citizen by Missouri 

Game and Fish News (Jefferson City). The Missourigame 
laws state that no other fish except minnows seined in a minnow 
seine or caught in a minnow trap may be used for bait. We read: 


““Many people who read the game law and see this section of Nite 
violate the law nearly every time they go out, but they do not 
do it wilfully. There is a general belief among 
ordinary fishermen that all small fish are min- 
nows. Every fish that is from one to three 
inches long is a minnow to them. How are these 
fishermen, especially the city fishermen, to 
know any more? The game laws do not de- 
fine. the word minnow and give no description 
of the minnow. Some fishermen haye relied ° 
on. the school or office dictionary to give them 
an idea what a minnow is, but all they can 
get out of that is that a minnow is a fish of small 
size, and that definition includes the perch, 
bass, and all other fish that are small the 
first year after they are hatched. All fish are 
small in the beginning, and therefore the defi- 
nition that the dictionary gives applies to all 
varieties. of small fish. That is probably the 
reason so many people don’t know what a 
minnow is, and think that every small fish is 
a minnow and can be seined out of the stream 
and used for bait. That accounts for some in- 
nocent fishermen being arrested and fined. 
They are ignorant, but the game Jaw is partly 
responsible for their ignorance because it does’ 
not: name the minnow and does not deseribe 
them. The fisherman who knows a little more. 
about it calls minnows seined around here 
‘silver side,’ ‘shiner,’ ‘ereek chub,’ ‘horned 
dace,’ ‘surface minnow,’ and ‘rock roller.’ The 
game laws should mention specifically what 
varieties of ‘small fish’ are known as minnows 
and should mention by’ name what other- 
varieties of fish must be returned to the water. 
With this information written in the game law, 
no fisherman could make the excuse that he 
had no way of determining what is a minnow 
and what is not a minnow.”’ 
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HOW MUCH BLOOD IN A MAN?—Until 
recently, our knowledge of the volume of the 
circulating blood of man was based primarily 
on observations of the blood volume of animals, 
says an editorial writer in The Journal of the 
American Medical Association (Chicago). The 
amount has been variously estimated in figures 
ranging from one-twentieth to as much as one- 
third of the weight of the body. More precise 
information is obviously desirable from a elin- 
ical point of view as well as for purely scientific studies. He 
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bulletin on radio production, in- 
dicating the enormous increase in 
the use of multiple-tube sets and the 

decrease in demand for ¢ 


rystal s sets. 


continues: 


‘‘Considerable progress has been made since the introduction 
of the dye methods for determining blood volume, about a decade 
ago. Certain sources of error have been ascertained and a large 
number of dyes have been subjected to critical study to ascertain 
the reliability and practicability of their use. The fact that 
bloods from different species may behave differently toward the 
same substance has called for caution; and unanticipated errors 
have been discovered. It is shown to be essential that the blood 
of the person examined be completely mixed with the dye in- 
jected by a suitable routine of muscular movements. The 
total blood volume of a series of healthy men was found to average 
4.9 per cent. (or approximately one-twentieth) of the body weight, 
with individual variations ranging from 4.2 to 5.9 per cent. The 
withdrawal of a quart of blood (approximating one kilogram 
fabout 2 pounds]) represents about 1.4 per cent. of the weight 
of a 70 kilogram man, or more than one fourth of his circulating 
fluid. Suchinformation is highly important at a time when blood 
transfusion has become an every-day clinical procedure.” 


LETTERS = 


NEW SENSE OF THE ‘immense variety, color, event- 
fulness, and human richness of American life from 1492 
to-1926,”’ comments one of many appreciative reviewers, 

is presented by the Yale University Press’s growing pictorial 
history of the United States, to be completed in fifteen volumes, 
of which five have now 
been published. America 
is presented here, from the 
earliest mention of ‘‘ Vin- 
land”’ in obscure manu- 
seripts, to the world’s 
most powerful nation of 
to-day, observes another 
reviewer, and the use of 
_ pictures, with only suffi- 
cient letter-press to ex- 
plain them, gives the effect 
of ‘‘a panorama, or rather 
a kaleidoscope,’’ whose 
“evocation of the scope, 
activity, and picturesque- 
ness of the national past 
arouses an emotional as 
well as an intellectual de- 
light.” The reviewer, Al- 
lan Nevins, writing in The 
Saturday Review.of Litera- 
ture (New York), adds 
that “‘the principal merit 
of. these fascinating vol- 
umes is likely to be missed 
by the man who gives 
them but a casual inspec- 
tion,’’ since: 
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“A pictorial history of 
the nation is no new thing, 
and a very full pictorial 
history might be compiled 
whieh would. have little 
value beyond entertaining 
the general reader and 
vivifying the country’s 
record. But these vol- 
umes go to the original 
documents for their il- 
lustrations, and thus: be- 
come in considerable de- 
gree:source-books. They 
are a guide and an object- 
lesson in research as well 
as a mere collection of in- 
teresting pictures. Con- 


The illustrations accompanying this article 
America: A Pictorial History of the United States’ 


The plan of this Indian village 
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SECO'TON: 


‘The Pageant of 
(Yale University Press 


A FORERUNNER OF BOULEVARDS AND SKY-SCRAPERS 


are from 


was made by John White 


oe 


seem difficult and forbidding. Any one who masters 
volumes will receive a delightful introduction to many of 


OFF) in 


as well as a freshening stimulus to the imagination. 


The fifteen volumes, each consisting of some 650 illustratior 
with approximately fifty thousand words of text, annov 
. the Yale Press, constit 
the pictorial part of a 
“much larger historical 
work to. be ealled ‘‘The 
Chronicles of America.” 
The present series is 
entitled, ‘“‘The Pageant 
of America: A Pictorial 
History of the United 
States,’’ and the subtitles 
of the volumes already is- 
sued are: Volume 1, ‘“‘Ad- 
ventures in the Wilder- 
ness’’; Volume 3, ‘‘ Toilers 
of Land and Sea”’; Volume 
5,‘ The Epie of Industry”; 
Volume 11, ‘‘The Ameri- 
can Spirit in Letters’’; Vol- 
ume 13, “‘The American 
Spirit in Architecture.” 
The historical pageantry 
of the other volumes is 
indicated by their titles: 
Volume 2, ‘“‘The Lure of 
the Frontier ’’—from Dan- 
iel Boone to Kit Carson; 
Volume 4, ‘‘ The March of 


Commerce’’—from Colo- 
nial craft to clipper-ships 
and ocean-liners, from 


Indian trails to transeon- 
tinental railroads. Volume 
6, ‘‘The Winning of Free- 
dom’’—military and na- 
val history through the 
Mexican War. Volume 7, 
‘“‘In Defense of Liberty” 

military and naval his- 
tory from the Civil War 
to the end of the World 
War. 
take up political, religious 


Other volumes will 


and educational history, 
“The American Spirit in 


in 1585, and the 


sisting in the ee of original drawing is now in the British Museum. The explanatory notes Art,” “The American 
contemporary drawings show the location of corn-fields and, in the lower right-hand corner, a Stage,’’ and finally 
and paintings, portraits, circular religious dance among stakes with the tops carved like human heads. ee be ig } d ; 7 ie 
and maps, and photo- Annals of , American 
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graphs of museum models 


and exhibits, they give but little room to the endless list of 
‘fanciful’ historical pictures with which young students are often 
fed. They do not entirely avoid the stock paintings of Isabella 
pawning her jewels, Pocahontas savine John Smith. Washine- 
ton crossing the Delaware, and the like, but they keep them 
subordinated to material th: is truthful, unhackner ed, and 
historically illuminating. To most students the original sources 


Sport.”’ 
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significant, to give us the whole of our country as an imagi- 


Pageant of America’ is an attempt, ingenious 
native possession,’”’ wrote the late Prof. Stuart Sherman, editor 
New York Herald Tribune Book short time 


before his recent death. His particularly personal and intimate 


of the Re Yew, a 


appreciation continues: 


| him, and a maid to wait upon her. 


THE FIRST WOMEN ARRIVE IN JAMESTOWN 


“ In the second year of the colony (1609), runs the record, Master 


Thomas Forest, a gentleman, brought his wife from England with 
The picture is from a painting 
which carefully copies the costumes of the time. 


“To discover America was not child’s play. Yet discovering 
was easier than exploring it. And it was easier to explore than 
to enter into complete possession of the rich lands so airily claimed 
for Ferdinand and Isabella. The discovery was made in 1492, 


tand the exploration has been going on apace for over four cen- 


} turies. 


But when I meditate on this vast pictureful history, 
I feel that I, for one, am only just beginning to enjoy full posses- 
sion of my country. It is so wide and deep and high and, despite 


all condescending references to its youth, so old that it eludes 


the grasp of our minds and hearts. We are rich heirs who seldom 
attain a ‘realizing sense,’ of our estates. | 
‘“Severe historians may remind us that picture-writing 1s a 


-most primitive form of historiography, harking back to the 


Egyptians, and, indeed, to the cave men; yet it remains, in some 
respects, the most potent form of narrative as well as the swiftest. 
The grim documentary historians, who have fallen in love with 
deeds and charters and statistics, and who talk to us grimly of 
‘facts’ and the necessity of renouncing ‘literary embellishments’ 
and dramatic arrangements—these depopularizers of history 
ean never wholly banish picture-writing.° They can only, while 
their fashion is in, leave the pictures out! They have no monopoly 
of facts; they have merely a predilection for a dry order of facts. 
The historian who makes the past live for his reader in any shape 
must set his reader’s imagination at work, and it has yet to be 
proved that historical pictures mislead the fancy any more wildly 
than historical words. 

“The grand picture-book now before us is eminently adapted 
for popular consumption. It is frankly propagandist in a cause 
with which I am heartily sympathetic. One of the avowed ob- 
jects is ‘to stimulate the highest and best sense of patriotism.’ 
It does this by easily and delightfully conveying an Impression 
that America, seen under the changing lights of four centuries, 
is inexhaustibly interesting. ; 

“The general meaning of the unfolding pageant is so plain 
that a child just beginning to read will respond to a great part 
of it. It is so plain that'a Huropean peasant with only a few 
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words of English at his command could take these volumes in 
his lap and follow intelligently, page after page, the exploring, 
pioneering, hunting and agricultural processes so concretely and. 
minutely presented to his vision in the first and third volumes. 
I mention child and peasant as possible readers in order to em- 
phasize the large appeal to a naive unspoiled imagination. - 

“The choicest reader will not be a critical fellow, but one with 
a keen taste for romance, who will quickly identify himself with 
the first landing party and eagerly pursue their steps through ~ 
the centuries. He himself will be one of the lonely navigators 
crowding into the bow of their pinnace to desery the dim, un- 
guessed green land of the red men rising out of the gray Atlantic. 
He will set his own foot on the rock which is to be called Plym- 
outh. He will smoke the peace-pipe and raise the war-cry. 
He will seize his own pike and follow Cortez into New Spain. 
He will feel the warm lapping of the river water on his own 


. hands as he lowers the shrouded body of De Soto into the Mis-. 


sissippi by muffled lanterns at midnight. I wonder how many 
documentary historians get their fingers wet when they bury 
De Soto? In my judgment the supreme value of this book 
lies in its power to carnalize the reader’s thin and _ pallid 
imagination. 

“But I must not make ‘The Pageant of America’ seem wholly 
a treat! This piece of popularization is put forth under the 
auspices of a great university. It is backed by a rich library 
and an expert university press. It has been published after 
years of research, conducted with a consulting staff of distin- 
Naturally, therefore, the editors wish us 
to understand that it is a work of high education, of value, sound 
and accurate, making available to many the learning and artistic 
treasures which have hitherto been accessible to but few.” 


The volumes mean, agrees Allen Sinclair Will, writing in the 
New York Times Book Review, ‘‘that a long step has been taken 
in the extremely difficult task of popularizing true and sound. 
history.’ He declares that: 


“John Fiske almost exhausted the possibilities of the older 
literary method in his effort to diffuse widely a taste for historical 


CITY CIVILIZATION IN THE OVERHEAD WIRE AGE 


This disorderly tangle on lower Broadway, typical of a similar 
development in large cities all over the country, was removed 
when electrical wires went into underground conduits. 


epeclaly does just ‘now, 
points — out the writer, ~ when 
there i is much tall of distine-_ 
tively ‘ “American” music. The | 1 
possibility ds slight, believes Cuil 
this: ‘critic, that a distinctive — 

‘schoo ” of composition may 
arise. in this country, based on 
national “* themes” or negro- 
or Indian melodies. Belit- 
tling the importance of such — 
s themes,” the writer observes: 


“We es much about there 
being no ‘American’ school of 
composition, no ‘American’ 
music, and we look to com- 
posers like Cadman, and other 
of the younger Americans, to 
evolute us into such a national 
school, built on Indian music, 
negro music, or even jazz. Of 
course we have no great dis- 
tinetive ‘American’ music; but 
how much of such music has 
any other country produced? 

“Tschaikowsky, the Russian, 
is a cosmopolite. There is 
nothing distinctively Russian 
that has made his music great. 
Rimsky Korsakoff, Glazounow, and other Russians have made 
good use of Russian folk-music or themes of Slavie char- 
acter in their works, but this thematic matorial was but the 
stones in the structure, not the architectural design and de- 
tail that made the works of those composers outstanding. And 
the same might be said of the notable composers of ather 
countries. 

‘Has it not been the individual geniuses themselves who have 
transcended environment, that have produced what many 
choose to term great German, Italian, French or Russian music? 

“What was there that stamped Wagner’s musie ‘Corman’? 
His early music showed the influence of Italian composers; his 
later music was evolved by his own genius. 

“Cadman has found much of his best inspiration in the musie 
of the American Indian. That probably is why he uses it, not 
because he is trying to help produce ‘American’ music based on 
Indian musie.”’ 


The Musical Courier is inclined to agree with this point of 
view, commenting that: 


“This is very convincing, so much so that one is inclined to 
eall it self-evident. Liszt, tho a Hungarian, did not write ‘Tun- 
garian’ music, except in his rhapsodies; Chopin, tho a Pole, 
did not write ‘Polish’ music, except on occasion with obvious 
intent. Why, then, should Americans writo ‘American’ musie?”’ 


“ONE OF THE BEST THRESHING FLOORS IN AMERICA” 


At least it was so called in the middle of the eighteenth century 
when it, belonged to a ‘‘leading American agrarian’’ of the day, 
John Beale Bordeley, lawyer and planter of Maryland. 


suffer: trade follows ae 
It is a psychological as well a: 
a trade problem. The mir 

of millions are influenced 
moving-pictures surrounded 
an alien atmosphere, pic- 
tures which misrepresent Brit 
ish institutions and Britid l 
ideals, and in some instances — 
distort British history ane 
cause misunderstanding. We — 
would not permit an alien 
influence in our schools; yet 
children get impressions fro 

the pictures which sink deepeaay 
into their minds than the © 
lessons they learn in class= 
room.” Fr 


The American motion-pie- 
ture built up a world organi- 
zation during the war, when 
other countries were busy with 
other things, asserts Sir Robert. 
He presents this transatlantic view of our film industry: 


“The latest phase is that the big producing groups have al? 
their own strings of theaters and ‘key’ houses in all the big cities. 
There has been fierce competition in buying and building. 
Extravagant prices are paid for theaters, and as much as @ 
million pounds spent in erecting a new cinema palace. Recently 
the big companies have been giving more attention to how and 
where their pictures are shown than to the quality of their 
productions. ‘Key’ houses are not confined to the Uniteds 
States; it is the ambition of the big combines to have “key” 
theaters in all the world’s leading cities.. They have several in: 
London, in Paris, in Montreal, Toronto, and other cities abroad, 
and in the Dominions. In the meantime the middlemen, the: 
renters or distributers, are being squeezed out and unified 
organizations set up. 

‘In spite of the prodigious business done in the United States, 
with about 20,000 theaters, with almost as much seating capacity 
as in the rest of the world, the producers admit that they look to 
the foreign markets for between 25 and 30 per cent. of their 
revenue and their profits. Having covered the cost of production 
in their home market, they can afford to sell cheaply abroad and 
make good profits.” 


In order to meet American competition, Sir Robert urges that 
England, and the Wmpire in general, resort to the “quota” 
system already used by Germany for protecting its home market. 


ie to this system, British film distributors would be 
to use a certain number of British films, along with the 
rican output. He concludes: 


“The trade subcommittee recommended a beginning with 

er cent. of British-made films. The scheme should be elastic. 
hould apply to the renter and distributor as in Germany 
1d should compel him to release not less than 10 per cent. of 
British films for not more than 90 per cent. of foreign films. The 
system for working such a plan is somewhat complicated, but has 
oeen outlined by the trade joint committee, as the machinery 
oroposed to deal with block-booking can be applied equally well 
0 the regulation of the quota. 

“The effeet of a quota would be to give us better pictures all 
ound. An importer of fifty pictures or a given quantity of film 
must provide himself with at least five British pictures or 10 per 
vent. of British films. There would be competition for the best 
sritish productions, and simul- 
saneously foreign producers would 
yaise the standard of their con- 
ingent. 

“There is still another direc- 
jion in which the Government can 
2elp by following the example of 
he United States. Officially the 
‘rown representatives abroad ig- 
.ore films. As the Australian cen- 
vor says: ‘There is nobody in 

ireat Britain charged with the 
luty of informing the overseas 

Jominions of the number of com- 
sanies producing films, the names 
nd character of the films, and the 
aonthly and yearly output.’ 
There is no clearing office for in- 
ormation. Contrast this neglect 
vith the action of the American 
rovernment. There is a moving- 
sieture section at the Depart- 
nent of Commerce, which serves 
he industry in every way in 
der to develop and maintain the 
xhibition of American pictures in 
oreign markets. Information, as 
t is received, is passed on to the 
notion-picture organizations. The 
orty-four foreign offices of the 
Jepartment of State report on 
|he position of the industry in every country in cooperation 
»vith the Commercial Intelligence Division. There is a continual 
Mow of statistics, particulars of taxation, censorship, and con- 
Witions of the industry in every detail pouring into Washington 

und made available for all concerned.”’ 


Courtesy of The Theatre Magazine 


THE COVER AND ITS PAINTER—The cover design for this 
yeek’s Dicest is from an original painting by Walter Koeniger, 
me of the several artists who have established themselves in the 
Mr. 


Koeniger is known for his landscapes, especially for his paintings 


‘oothills of the Catskills, near Woodstock, New York. 


£ the winter aspects of the country in the vicinity of his home. 
He was destined by his parents to follow in the footsteps of his 
"ather, a successful architect, says G. Frank Muller, in The 
(International Studio, but he broke away from a business life to 
stablish himself in Woodstock about 1912, ‘ 
lepicting the vistas of the Catskills for over a decade.” 


‘and he has been 
As for 
his method, says Mr. Muller: 


“Seeking no connection with any school, he worked out his 
ywn salvation, and where the chain of hills sweeps toward the 
yank of the Hudson in ever-changing variety he found his in- 
spiration. He is deeply concerned with the moods of nature; 
the soft gradations of violet, purple, deep blue, and heliotrope of 
the crisp snow; with the emerald sky, the lazy brooks, and the 
silver, glistening branches of the stately pines. : 

“‘Koeniger’s vision is not photographic; he works in broad 
strokes, never small or stilted, capturing the subtle relation of 
tones in large synthetic values of fresh, luminous, glowing color. 
His mission he conceives to be the interpretation of nature, 
neither to distort nor to photograph what he sees. 
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THE “HABIMA PLAYERS,” FROM RUSSIA 

HE “HABIMA THEATER?” is a name new in stage 
history, but unless all signs fail, predict several New 

York theatrical critics, the Moscow group of fifty He- 

brew actors, recently arrived in this country, will soon make the 
word familiar with American playgoers. The Soviet Govern- 
ment, it appears, has given the troupe permission to tour America 
for eight weeks. The players do not use Russian, but classical 
Hebrew, as their medium of expression, and their plays are 
founded on the ancient as well as modern poetry, traditions, and — 5 
history of the Biblical race. They are considered the final word 
in modernity, especially with regard to the presentation of their 
unusual dramas. They interpret their plays with the aid of 
music, using ritualistic and traditional chants in all of the dramas | 


“THE BEGGARS’ DANCE,” A STRIKING CLIMAX IN A “HABIMA” PLAY 


An ancient Hebrew custom gives all the beggars of the vicinity the right to “‘ kiss the bride”’ in any marriage 
ceremony, a situation which leads to tragedy in this play of Russian Ghetto life. 


and tragedies in which they appear, and their scenery is of the 
most modern ‘‘expressionistic’’ sort. The program of their 
productions is headed by these words: 


““The Jewish race has given to the European theater some of 
its greatest artists—actors like Bernhardt, Rachel, and Sonnen- 
thal, stage directors like Reinhardt, Leopold Jessner, and Otto 
Brahm. Heretofore Jewish actors have been scattered over the 
stages of all countries. In this epoch of national self-determina- 
tion it is the mission of ‘Habima’ to unite all Jewish actors and 
stage directors on the basis of a national theater. ‘Habima’ 
wishes to be this theater for the Jewish people.”’ 


the Hebrew word for 


‘‘nlatform’’—is the collective title of a group of Jewish actors 


**Habima’’—the English version of 


and actresses who gained fame in Moscow, explains Paul Bechert 
in The Theatre Magazine, and the organization is now making its 
Vienna and Paris were the 
first stops on the troupe’s Huropean journey. At both of these 
cities, says Mr. Bechert, ‘‘actors and writers, theatrical pro- 


bid for international recognition. 


ducers, dramatic critics, came in great numbers to admire—and 


to learn.”’ Turning back to the beginnings of the organization, 


Mr. Bechert records that: 


‘“‘Tiabima’s’ history is a modern Odyssey: a tale of strife and 
struggle, of suffering and eventual victory. The nucleus of the 
troupe was a small company of provincial players organized 
by Nahum L. Zemach as far back as 1908. These men and 
women. came from the dull, dreary Ghettos of Russia and 
Poland, and their public, in those days of Czarist slavery and 
anti-Semitic despotism, consisted of the inhabitants of the 
‘Tscherta,’ the Jewish reservations of the Russian Empire. 
Amid poverty and destitution, the small band of enthusiasts 


S. tly they oir ¢ ) 
med to have arrived when, it ; 
shattered racial and religious Ee cnncas that dark inheri- - 
tance of the Czarist régime. It was then that Zemach first 
ventured to transfer the activities of his company from the is no doubt: the Hebrew national theater is mare. 
sulky Ghettos of provincial Russia to the new Moscovite ‘Habima’ is its valiant and efficient eee: i at 
capital. A poor, wretched hall on the outskirts of Moscow, ove ae 
with a seating capacity of 125 people, Spe ee bach 
em 
Es eee ee : aie pecepiaos, exceede ector ae . _ JUST WH AT 1s A “HIGHBROW”? a 
“Stanislavsky, director of the Moscow Art heater at once. ao, : 
became laa in the new troupe and recommended to_ “HIGHBROW, of course, we have always wit 
Zemach one of his best adepts—Wachtangow. But just as the | together with his not always complimentary opp 
collaboration of this gifted young stage director began. to bear its the “lowbrow,” but there seems to be much diffi lty in 
the public mind, and also in the public prints, as to what con 


fruits, the Bolshevist Government forbade productions in foreign - 
language. Once more Zomach’s, hopes seemed. broken. Promi-. tutes one or the other. An effort is being made, by a leading. 
York periodical, to elucidate the meaning of the word | k 


nent artists came to the rescue. Men like Stanislavsky, Nemi- 
rovitech-Dantchenko and Chaliapin. affixt their signatures to a 

, brow,” a good acess of which, it appears, would also pu 
in his proper place. 


memorandum addrest to the Soviet Government, demanding 
The Foru 


BW EE Boye “lowbrow” 
investigating magazine, 
asked its readers for definitions. 
have arrived in goodly numbers, and — 
ingreat variety. One person voluntee % 
‘the information, ‘“‘a ‘highbrow’ is a_ 
chap who has been evoluted and knows — 
it.” Another describes him as the 
“latest thing in head culture,” and 
still another calls the wordinitscurrent 
usage “‘a twentieth-century term fora 
swelled head.”’ In its list of winning ~ 


several, and occasionally coun dencies; i 
main for the near future to mutually a nee nese. 1 Y 


ns IS 


“SCENIC ABSTRACTION” IN A STAGE-SET FOR “JACOB’S DREAM” 


The “‘Habima Players’’ are noteworthy for their highly modern scenic arrangements which, says 
one critic, do not always seem to harmonize perfectly with the realistic, every-day dramas produced 
by this visiting Hebrew company, on leave from Soviet Russia. 


‘Russian art is a debtor to 
Their pleading was not in 
the government order was withdrawn and once more 
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freedom for the work of ‘Habima.’ 
Hebrew art,’ ran their manifesto. 
vain: 
the way was free for ‘ Habima. 


Their first play, ““The Dybbuk,’’ was finally produced after 
seven months of careful preparation, and it was the beginning, 
records Mr. Bechert, ‘‘of a great career both for the play and 
for the Hebraic troupe”: 


““*Habima’ overnight became a fixture in the theatrical life of 
Moscow, acclaimed by the Russian public no less than by the 
Jewish element. Just as his dream is realized, Wachtangow dies 
young in years. Severely as his loss was felt by the new theater, it 
could not stop ‘Habima’s’ development. Mtschedelow, a new 
stage director, comes to fill the gap; he stages Pinski’s drama 
‘The Wandering Jew.’ Leiwik’s ‘The Golem’ follows, in 1924, 
and Stanislavsky himself supervises the production of ‘Jacob’s 
Dream,’ the Biblical drama by Richard Beer Hofmann, the 
Viennese poet. 

“The work of these Hebrew actors is nothing short of great. 
Indeed, I doubt whether I have ever, on any stage, seen anything 
more fascinating, more compelling and arresting from beginning 
to end, than their production of ‘The Dybbuk’ which ‘Habima’ 
chose for its début before a Kuropean audience. The actors on 
the stage spoke a language as foreign to me as it was to at least 
two-thirds of the 1,000 people present—yet the audience sat 
spellbound for four long hours, breathless with tension.”’ 


Their scenic effects, comments the critic, are unusual in attain- 
that 
modern 


ing to a great deal of “abstraction” characteristic of 


Russia, ‘‘eradle of stage management.’’ Imitation of 


nature, it appears, does not enter into ‘‘Habima’s”’ artistic 


scheme. The critic concludes: 


“This atmosphere of unreality and ‘expressionism’ contrasts 


definitions, the magazine gives this one : 
first place: 


‘*A highbrow is one who in any plane ~ 
of society typifies a culture beyond 
that of him who hurls the disparaging 
epithet: to a hill man, one who uses a 
napkin at dinner; to a lover of jazz, 
one who frequents grand opera; to one | 
who sees only building material in 
marble, one who finds beauty in seulp-— 
ture; to one who sees in cloud and sun-~ 
shine only so many bushels an acre, one who paints a golden” 
sunset; to one who reads only a daily paper, one who appreciates 
Robert Browning and The Forum.” 

This may be quite so, remarks an editorial writer in the New 
York Sun, since ‘‘in the new philosophy of relativity a definition 
represents only the view of him who makes it.”” Others may see 
the thing differently, with quite as much reason, argues the critic, 
and eriticizes further: 


“There is ground for suspicion that it is not the substance of 
superior culture which earns the ‘disparaging epithet,’ but its 
folly and false show. What the lover of jazz resents in the opera- 
goer is not the latter’s higher taste in music, but his contemptuous 
intolerance of tastes that are other than his own. The chances 
are that the man who sticks to literature of his own selection 
doesn’t eare how much another man reads Browning and The 
Forum, if only he'll be decently quiet about it. 

“The notion that uneultured folk despise culture is foolish. 
It may be true in individuals, but it is not truein the mass. A per- 
son conscious of his own intellectual inferiority is naturally sensi- 
tive about his shortcomings, and resents particularly an affecta- 
tion of superiority on the part of another, but the man of genuine 
mental power and highly cultivated taste is almost universally 
held in respect among the persons to whom nature or environ- 
ment has denied these attainments. There is adie, no hill 
men’s section anywhere which does not look up with admiration 
to some person who represents a flowering of learning and eulture 
and wears his inherent and acquired distinctions as gentlemen do. 

‘Nature, however, has admirable ways of counterbalancing the 
deficiencies she imposes. The deaf are often sharp of eye; the 
blind may be unusually acute of ear. The man conscious of his 
own defects is likely to sense quickly the merits of others and 
with even greater speed the shoddy in pretended merits. Many 
a person who applies the term ‘highbrow’ to another merely 
means to record an instinctive conviction that this other is sailing 
under false colors of knowledge and sentiment.” 


RELICI 
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By courtesy of the Milwaukee Journal 


NOT TO “UNDO THE REFORMATION,” BUT TO PROTEST AGAINST PROTESTANT DENIALS OF THE NICENE FAITH 


Prelates of the Episcopal Church and the Eastern Orthodox Church in procession to the Pontifical High Mass at the Second Annual Catholic 
Congress, whose announced purpose is not to restore pre-Reformation conditions, but ‘‘to propagate and defend the religion of the Incarnation 


of God the Son, as that religion is made available for men through the seven Christ-ordained sacraments of the Holy Catholic Church.”’ 


THE EPISCOPALIAN CATHOLICS 


OW CHURCHMEN AMONG THE EPISCOPALIANS 
are said to have rubbed their eyes over reports of the 
Pontifical High Mass celebrated in All Saints’ Cathedral 

5 the Second Annual Catholic Congress of the Episcopal Church 
cently held in Milwaukee, and again the fear that the movement 
sally represents a trend back to Rome finds voice in the liberal 
ad conservative Episcopal journals. Bishop William Walter 
Jebb of Milwaukee, honorary president of the Congress, pontif- 
vated, and fifteen other bishops, including Presiding 
ohn Gardner Murray and Bishops of the Polish Orthodox, Greek 
rthodox and Serbian Orthodox Churches, participated in the 


sishop 


wocession. 

The Catholic Congress represents the American phase of the 
nglo-Catholic movement in England, which blossomed out into 
In England the 
the Anglican 


1e Tractarian movement at Oxford in 1833. 
atholic group has gained great strength in 
‘hurch, and is said to be winning converts in large numbers. 
flere the movement is still in the hands of a small minority, but it 

a minority strong enough to make a militant opposition, 
md when the Presiding Bishop accepted the invitation to attend, 
he low church majority strenuously demurred. The Protestant 
\piscopal Society for the Promotion of Evangelical Knowledge, 
instance, wrote, we read, that the Presiding Bishop, was 
nding ‘“‘aid and comfort to those who are seeking to disrupt the 
‘rotestant Episcopal Church, or at least so to divide it that its 
ficiency will be greatly impaired.” But Dr. 
Norehouse, editor of The Living Church, organ of the Catholic 
arty, states in a historical paper read to the Congress that the 
‘atholic movement does not repudiate the Reformation and does 
official 


Frederic Cook 


ot seek to restore pre-Reformation conditions. An 


amphlet published by the Congress recites that the **¢ ‘atholie 


‘ongress stands for the Nicene Faith in its fulness, as against 
and Rationalism.” 


very denial on the part of Protestantism 


Ve read further: 

“Tts purpose is to propagate and defend the religion of the 
nearnation of God the Son, as that religion is made available for 
fen through the seven Christ-ordained sacraments of the Holy 
Yatholic Church. And, as we believe that every phase and 


form of human life and activity are, through these sacraments, 
to be redeemed and consecrated to the service of God, the inter- 
ests of the Congress are as wide as humanity itself.” 


Tho the Anglo-Catholie movement has progressed far .in 
England, where it has renowned scholars as its spokesmen and 
outstanding church papers as its organs, it is only within recent 
years that it has attracted serious attention in this country, 
even in the Episcopal Church. The first congress, reported in 
these pages, was held last year in New Haven. There was im- 
mediate concern over the belief that it was really a step back to 
Rome. But, says Mr. Morehouse in his paper read before the 
recent Congress, ‘‘the idea that Catholic churchmen seek to 
restore pre-Reformation conditions or evils is preposterously 
Still more absurd is the fear that they could do it if they 
Says Mr. Morehouse further: 


absurd. 
would.” 


*“To ‘undo the Reformation,’ as the term is foolishly used by 
men who know not the genius of Catholic Churchmanship, it 
would be necessary, first, to repeal the Constitution of the 
United States; second, to tear down our American public-school 
system and our colleges; third, to tear down our theological 
seminaries, and, fourth, to turn back the hands of an eternal 
clock, of which the mainspring and motive power is the Holy 
Spirit, who slowly, so slowly that the movement ‘can not be 
detected by the human eye, slowly but relentlessly moves the 
hands forward. When one finds any group of churchmen who 
are trying to undo all this, it will be time to become panicky 
over what Catholic churchmen propose to do to the church; 
but, if anybody supposes that these things could actually be 
done, even if any wild party should seek to do them, he would 
be a fit candidate for the insane asylum.” 


As that well-known reporter on religious affairs, Dr. Frederick 
Lynch, interprets the Catholic movement, it is “‘the absolute re- 
pudiation of the whole Protestant idea of the church as simply a 
voluntary association of believers who have united themselves 
together for mutual comfort, instruction, worship, and service to 
the world, but who possess no divinely given and inherent 
authority to speak for Christ, more than any other society, or 
individual for that matter, may possess.’”’ Your Catholic, says 
Dr. Lynch, writing in The Christian Century (undenominational), 
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“can see nothing more particularly earl for Christ 


in an average Protestant congregation than in the Masonic 
Lodge or the Y. M. C. A.” To the Catholic ‘the Church is the 
divinely appointed institution to speak and act for Christ.” 
Most Protestants, we are told, make the Scriptures the ultimate 
authority of belief and conduct. ‘‘The catholic Episcopalian, 
on the other hand, holds that the Church is the ultimate authority 
in matters of faith and practise.’ The point where the Protestant 
and Catholic are farthest apart, Dr. Lynch finds, is in the empha- 
sis placed upon the sacraments. 
And to thisreporter itis difficult 
to see how the evangelical and _ 
the sacramental views of the 
faith ean be reconciled: 


“One is a religion of the - 
spirit, distrusting too much em- 
phasis upon sacraments, even 
the communion, just as it 
distrusts the priest as an 
agency of grace; the other is 
a sacramental religion relying 
primarily upon certain vehicles 
instituted by Christ himself as 
the necessary if not sole means 
of grace. This, of course, im- 
plies a priesthood. ~It-also 
means that in worship the 
central place shall be given to 
the communion service. And 
this is just what the Anglo- 
Catholic is insisting upon while 
the Protestant is putting the 
emphasis upon hymn, free 
prayer, and the sermon. The 
Anglo-Catholic is busy restor- 
ing the mass, and not only is 
he substituting high mass at 
11:00 for morning prayer, but 
he is introducing daily mass 
and urging upon all believers 
as frequent communion as pos- 
sible. In other words, he is 
trying to go back of the Ref- 
ormation to the pre-Reforma- 
tion mass. He may eall it 
‘sung communion,’ ‘but in re- 
ality itis the ancient mass. It 
would have been difficult for 
the average Protestant visiting 
the solemn high mass in All 
Saints’ Cathedralon the second 
day of the Milwaukee Congress 
to have convinced himself he 
was not in the Roman Catholic 
eathedral, except for the lan- 
guage.” 


The belief, then, that the Catholic movement is a Roman 
Catholic movement persists. The concern over the Catholic 
Congress, says The Churchman, liberal Episcopal organ, 


“ec 


repre- 
apprehension of the Roman cultws 
And the idea that the Cat 


churehmen seek to restore pre-Reformation conditions ‘ 


sents ‘‘a genuine and growing 


in the Episcopal Church.” holie 
is not so 
The 
all good Catholies frankly say, 
they 
If that conception is not later than the New 


absurd as the speaker (Mr. Morehouse) would imply.” 


Catholic movement ‘‘centers, as 


in a certain conception of what universally style ‘the 


r 


mass.” Testament 


and earlier than the Reformation, and is not indissolubly bound 


up with some of the most serious evils of the pre-Reformation 


Church, we beg to be enlightened.’ Says TheChurchman further: 


“Many intelligent laymen 
inely concerned, 


Congress a Ae 


throughout the chureh are genu- 
‘atholie 
a revival of 


and not without cause. They see in the ¢ 
mined and organized effort towar¢ 


magie and superstition in the church of their bi They are 


beginning to fear the results of their own ignorance of what has 


, eS 
have wished, and wish now, to be toler= 


been taking place 
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“FOR THE NICENE FAITH IN ITS FULNESS” 


Bishop William Walter Webb of Milwaukee, honorary president of 
the Catholic Congress, who pontificated at the High Mass of the 
Congress in All Saints’ Cathedral, 


* sie 


ant; but they are questioning piste under the uae of tole 
they must sit idly by while primitive superstitions are prom 
in the Episcopal Church by well-defined organization. The 

coming reluctantly to recognize the truth of Bishop Randol 
statement that what we have in the Episcopal Church is not 
schools of thought but two religions.” 


Equally apprehensive, the more conservative Southern Chu 
man reprints an editorial it published last year on the Cath 
Congress in New Haven, in which it says that the whole A 
Catholic movement seems to it ‘‘a counsel of despair.’’ Its ba 
in the Southern Churchman’s 
opinion, is ‘‘the assumption 
that the content of worship is 
ritual, and that the efficacy of 
worship is dependent upon the 
exactness of ritual and the 
unique qualifications of the 
priest to perform that ritual.” 
Back of it all, we are told, is a 
doubt of God, the same doubt 
that ‘‘ate into the heart of the 
Jewish people again and again, 
The recorded utterances of 
Israel’s prophets, which, next 
to the New Testament, con- 
stitute the most valuable liter- 
ature of the world, are all di- 
rected to the utter destruction 
of such a false conception of 
God.” Such a_ conception 
of worship, continues The 
Southern “*has 
nothing in it that is distinetly 
Christian. It has been every- 
where and through all time 
the ritual of despair.” 

For a lay which is 
pertinent to the issue we may 
turn to the Baltimore 
which, 


Churchman, 


view 


Sun, 
remarking that on the 
division of the Episcopal Chureh 
broad, and high 
church parties is neither new 
holds that this 
very 
nature, and is chiefly responsi- 


into low, 


nor peculiar, 
division is the church's “‘ 


ble for its power in spite of its 
small membership.” 
Milwaukee. 

“For the Episcopal Chureh 
stands as a sort of connecting 
link between the Roman Catholic Church on the one hand and the 
evangelical Protestant churches on the other. In every chureh 
there are persons who are not content with the simple forms and 
ceremonies to which they have been born. There is a natural 
tendency to demand more formality, more ceremony, more ritual. 
In the Episcopal Chureh itself this has led to the formation of a 
high church party whose members not infrequently go over to the 
Catholie Church. At the other end of the line are Baptists, 
Methodists, Presbyterians, and others who not infrequently go 
over to the Episcopal Church. 

“In other words, the Episcopal Church is a sort of spiritual 
middle ground, a centrist party. In consequence, in things ma- 
terial as well as spiritual, it is the party of compromise. In- 
dividual Episcopalians obtain the confidence of Roman Catholies 
on the one hand and the evangelicals on the other more readily 
than a Roman Catholie could obtain it from an evangelical or an 
evangelical from a Roman Catholie. 
in this intermediate 
that dissensions within the Episcopal Chureh ean 
No doubt Bishop Murray is aware of the 
situation and is convinced that the best method of meeting dis= 
sension is to preserve an even balance.”’ | 


“Serving a useful purpose position it is 
inconceivable 


do it serious injury. 


Ht . FROM RUSSIA 
nin aa WARS | on Christianity, its latest 


ATR 


on the ground, apparently, that, Christianity is incompat- 
th the aspirations of the Communist régime. Harry D. 
on, a secretary _ directing physical education work in 
, is the man against whom the order is leveled, and his 
sion is considered by the National Y. M. QC. A. Council, 


‘ 


e Y. M. C. A. in Russia is banned. The Russian Foreign 
e, we are informed, hinted vaguely at certain evidence 
rich made him ‘‘undesirable,” but would 
» no particulars. It is said that the 
et authorities also confiscated Mr. An- 
n’sproperty. National Council officials, 
read in press dispatches, believe that 
‘the ultimate cause of the withdrawal of 
»ermission to continue the work lies in what 
he Soviet appears to regard as the in- 
ompatibility of the two great programs— 
hat of the Y. M. C. A. and that of Com- 
aunism.” Recognition of such a conflict, 
ecording to the National Council, is sug- 
ested in an address this year before a meet- 
ag of the Executive Committee of the 
‘oung Communists’ International, sitting 
n Moscow. The part of the address quoted 
‘tates: 


“Our comrades in China have a difficult 
ask. They must educate thousands of new 
nembers and instruct them in such a way 
hat they can carry on the struggle victorious- 
y. We have to count in China with a very 
trong Christian propaganda which is par- 
icularly represented by the Young Men’s 
‘hristian Association. Our comrades there 
luring the past year have carried on a 
plendid campaign against this organization 
wd Christianity in general.” 


*Naturally,’””’ comments the Philadelphia 
Bulletin, “‘the Soviet has no use for an or- 
ranization which is effectually thwarting its 
‘ampaign of revolution and atheism in Asia.’”’ The St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch notes that the expulsion of the Y. M. C. A. from 
Russia follows the spirited wars between Church and State in 
‘Turkey and Mexico, and, holding that the ferment is the same 


n the three countries, the St. Louis paper points out: 


‘“Those three countries are all seething with revolt against the 
‘ormerly established order, including religion. The Soviets 
banish the Y. M. C. A. because they feel that it is economically 
sut of sympathy with the economic policy of the Government. 
This lies also at the bottom of the wars between Church and 
State in Turkey and Mexico.” 


Buta Y. W. C. A. 
generously treated in the 
tenths of the native population, notes the Brooklyn Eagle, and it 
believes that if the Moscow Government had intended to pro- 


worker is in Moscow and has been more 
matter of room allotment than nine- 


eeed against Christian organizations it would have been far more 
likely to expel the Y. W. C. A. 
tative of her organization, than Mr. Anderson, who is a specialist 


worker, an out-and-out represen- 


in physical training. And, says The Eagle: 


“As a matter of fact, the educational authorities in Moscow 
are highly appreciative of the work done by Anderson in directing 
athletic training in the Moscow Institute of Physical Culture 
These authorities regret Anderson’s expulsion, but they ar 
powerless against a decision of the political police. 

“Probably the Russian authorities are mistaken about 
son. Such mistakes are ee Teil in other countries besides 
Russia. But certainly the Y. M. A. Council would not have 
announced its complete expulsion en any other country just 
because one of its workers ran afoul of the police.’ 


Ander- 


., telling blow being the expulsion of a Y. M. C. A. worker, 


headquarters in New York, to mean that any further work 
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“UNDESIRABLE” TO RUSSIA 


Harry D. Anderson, a Y. M. OH IN 
worker expelled by the Soviet Govern- 
ment in its war on Christianity. 
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PUTTING THE CHOIR WHERE IT “BELONGS” 
‘* CNHOW PIECES” BY THE CHOIR and display of musical 
_ Skill rather than of devotional inspiration are condemned 
by the Committee on Church Music of the United 
Lutheran Church in America, which recently held its fifth 
biennial convention in Richmond, Virginia. Thus is revived the 
old problem of whether the choir shall monopolize the singing 
and dominate and entertain the congregation during the inter- 
ludes of what are generally held as the more important parts of 
the services. The Lutherans propose hereafter to lift up their 
own voices in praise, we read, and to put the choirs where they 
belong. The same committee set organists: 
gasping two years ago by attacking them for 
playing jazz musie in churches, and manu- 
facturers for selling theatrical organs to un- 
suspecting congregations. In its present 
report the Lutheran Committee says that 
the choir should lead and in certain parts 
of the service alternate with the congrega- 
tion, but it should never dominate the con- 
gregation or regard itself as a group of 
entertainers. The report goes on: 


‘* All the choir’s acts must be acts of wor- 
ship, and if an anthem be sung, it must be 
chosen with due reference to the day, season, 
or occasion, and be sung in a manner to 
inspire devotion. Much that is in utter con- 
flict with this is heard in our churches. Better 
no anthem at all, and in its place a congre- 
gational hymn tune, than the kind often 
heard and the undevotional manner in which 
they are frequently sung, not only by poor 
choirs, but sometimes by choirs that pride 
themselves on their proficiency. 

“Our worship would gain immensely if 
choirs would spend less time in the preparation 
of anthems and devote more to the music of 
the liturgy and the hymn tunes. These 
belong preeminently to the people, and the 
first concern of organist and choir should be to 
procure congregational singing in accordance 
with the psalmist’s words: ‘Let the people 
praise Thee, O God; let all the people praise 
Thee.’ 

‘‘In many churches the liturgical music is sung very indiffer- 
ently—sometimes atrociously; and all hymn tunes are taken in 
the same tempo, whether set to words expressive of the highest 
joy or the deepest penitence. Thus, hymn and tune and the 
devotion of the sincere worshiper are ruined. 

“‘Organists and choir may often be justly blamed for all these 
aberrations; hence, as those charged with the responsibility of 
making the musical part of the service all that it should be as 
worship, they should, above all things, penetrate into the mean- 
ing of the liturgy and hymns and the musical forms in which 
they are clothed so that they may play and sing not only with 
the spirit, but with the understanding also. ”’ 


Sueh efforts to restore the ministrations of the choir to their 
proper place as an essential of the religious ceremonies and not as 
a mere interlude of display have been made in all denominations 
of recent years, observes the New York Sun, which tells us further: 


‘* Abolition of mixed choirs or so-called ‘quartets’ in the 
Roman Catholic Church was comparatively without difficulty, 
for there were the Gregorian music, and the old rule of the choir’s 
duty to fall back on. In the most elaborate churches of the 
Protestant Episcopal communion the music of Palestrina and 
other ancient composers is used on account of its solemn and 
There are equally impressive and spiritual 
passages in the music of other composers. Much of the church 
musie of Italy to-day is operatic in character and lacks the 
austerity required in the churches which have returned to the 
Gregorian form. In spite of the efforts of authorities, it is not 
always easy to stick to the most sacred chants. Yet they are 
what most of the governors of churches demand and what the 
churches seem destined eventually to get if their officers are 
sufficiently powerful to enforce their wishes.”’ 


devotional character. 
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PROTESTANT APATHY AND CHARITY — 


ROTESTANTS DON’T GO TO CHURCH, while 

Catholics emphasize the church more and more, writes 

an editor who stands high in Protestant councils. On the 
other hand, a Catholic Cardinal criticizes Catholics for failing 
in generosity to their Church and compliments Protestants for 
their charity. Thus we have the picture of a member of each of 
the two great branches of Chris- 
tianity finding something in 
his own to criticize and some- 
thing in the other to hold up as 
‘a good example. There is a 
lesson in each view-point. In 
an article in The Christian Cen- 
tury (Undenominational) cap- 
tioned: ‘‘Is the Future with the 
Catholic Church?” Dr. Fred- 
erick -Lynch, a _ contributing 
editor to that journal and an 
outstanding authority and writer 
on religious subjects, states his 
own observation and experience, 
and leaves his readers to ponder 
on the question he raises. In a 
big summer camp, for instance, 
‘ he noticed that all the Catholies 
went to church regularly on 
Sunday, while he doubts if the 
Protestants knew when Sunday 
eame. Dr. Lynchmakes a point 
of the fact that the recent 
EKucharistie Congress in Chicago 
attracted millions of pilgrims 
from the world over, that it was 
always the Church that was in 
evidence, and that it had the 
effect of strengthening theloyalty 
of every Catholic to his Church. 
On the other hand, how many 
Protestants—and that includes 
the clergy as well as the laity 
—lnow what went on at the great congress in Stockholm last 


Bring in the ruddy hoard 
Of tree and vine. 


Let flock and field 
And yield 


Welcome each guest, 
With all the zest 


The time is meet 
For love’s ingathering, 
And friendship is a sweet 
And gracious thing. 


Crown love 


Awaken echoes of 
Forgotten things. 
This is a time 


Rhythm and rhyme 
And merry minstrelsy. 


year, or cares? For two years the originators of the congress did 
everything in their power to interest the churches in it. But they 
met with indifferent success in America. ‘‘ Now,’ writes Dr. 
Lynch, “‘while every Catholic church in Christendom followed 
the congress in Chicago with prayer and sermon, and the Catholie 
Church papers carried nothing for a month except the congress, 
the Protestant churches of the world, outside of Sweden, paid 
practically no attention to the great congress at Stockholm, 
hardly a handful of Protestant pastors told their congregations 
anything about it, so far as we can learn, and only about one 
pastor in fifty of those we have met since knows or cares anything 
about it.” 


“And as for the church papers—well, I made a careful study of 
them last fall and with the exception of a half-dozen of the 
150, they made no more than the most meager and casual men- 
tion of it. The pastors, editors, and people were just simply not 
in the least interested in what their church was doing. The 
church does not interest them enough to pay any attention to an 
event which deserves to be called the greatest venture sinee the 
Reformation. 

“Protestants as individuals are interested in evangelism, social 
service, Prohibition—other great movements—perhaps more 
interested than Catholics, but when it comes to the Church it 
often seems to mean no more to the individual Protestant than 
his lodge or club or society or league. Every Catholic in the 
world seemed to know all about what was going on at Chicago 
and to rejoice that he shared in it, altho far away; hardly one 
Protestant out of hundreds seems to have even heard of what his 


SPREAD THE BRIGHT BOARD 
BY GRACE STRICKLER AWSON 


See the bright board, 
Let many candles shine, 


Their fairest fruits provide 

Choice viands for our harvest-tide. 
But let no neighboring table empty be 
Lest our own feast become a mockery. 


Let hand clasp friendly hand — 


Of those who understand 


But let no lonely soul shiver without, : 
Lest our gay comradeship grow dim with doubt. 


With music, let the singing strings 


For song and laughter free, 


But let no sad heart droop beneath a wrong, 
Else silence were a better thing than song. 
—Good Housekeeping (New York). 


Church was doing at Stockholm, or if he had, to feel the s 
interest in it. If this continues, which Church will win o 
Church?” ; Rab ene oa ee 
_ Another significant point is that recent surveys of the c 
in Boston, New York, Rochester, Philadelphia, and Wash 
indicate, we are told, that cotlege graduates show less inter 
the churches and religious work proportionately than 
graduates. ‘‘One Protesta 
versity after another is dropp 
compulsory church attendai 
on Sunday out of its curriculum, 
and that ‘‘means that in 
great Protestant universities 
students do not go to church at 
all for four years.” Eventually 
they drift away and become 
lost to the Church. In the 
Catholic colleges and schools, 
on the other hand, the tendeney 
is to emphasize the Church more 
and more. 


4 


““Asa prominent Catholic re- 
cently said: ‘It would never 
occur to a Catholic to raise the 
question about compulsory 
church attendance in school and 
college any more than about 
compulsory attendance at classes 
and meals.’ Any Catholic would 
say at once, when he had re- 
covered from his surprize, were 
the question put to him, ‘Why 
make mathematics, language, 
science—any thing—compulsory, 
if religion and the church are 
not?’ Now, of course, there are 
many Protestants, perhaps most 
of them, who would say religion 
ought to be a choice with a boy 
or girl, and church should never 
be compulsory, either at home 
or school or college, as school 
and mathematies are compul- 
sory. 

“T am not arguing this point 
here. I am simply asking, with the rapidly growing increase 
of colleges and students, both Protestant and Catholic, whieh 
Churches, Protestant or Catholic, are going to have the fervent, 
supreme loyalty of college graduates?” 


Another significant difference is that Protestant evangelists 
seldom mention the Church, while, for instance, the Paulist 
Fathers, whose task is to present Catholic doctrines to Protestants 
as well as to revive the interest of Catholies in religion, continu- 
ally exalt the Church as the divine representative of Christ in 
the world. 

In the face of these differing tendencies, the one depreci- 
ating the Church, the other exalting it, the question as Dr. 
Lynch puts it is: ‘‘Is the future with the Protestant Churches or 
with the Catholie Chureh?”’ 

But, if Protestants fail in their regard for the Church, they are 
at least charitable, in the opinion of Cardinal O’Connell of Boston, 
who finds in Protestant charity a lesson for Catholies. In ad- 
dressing a conference of the Saint Vincent de Paul Society in 
Boston recently, he is quoted as saying: 


‘Our people get suddenly rich and lose their heads and hearts. 
Protestant people of to-day, if they seem to be lacking in external 

what shall I say? demonstrations—of religion, have become 
wonderfully charitable. If they do not go to church, they give 
to every worthy cause, and do not close themselves up and hold 
tight to every dollar that is coming to them. Sudden attain« 
ment of wealth often leads Catholies to the silliest kind of pride 
and vanity: riches for Protestants, on the other hand, mean 
greater opportunity for charity, and, in the end, divine blessing.”’ 
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Everybody likes SOUP 


To Mm ato Lomato Sauce! 


ERHAPS it is “news” to you that 

thousands and thousands of skillful 
housewives garnish many different dishes 
with tomato sauce that comes from a can 
labeled condensed ‘‘Tomato Soup”! You 
know what a delicious relish good tomato 
sauce imparts. 


Campbell’s Tomato Soup, just as it 
comes from the can and without the addi- 
tion of water, makes the ideal tomato 
sauce. It is the essence of the very finest 
tomatoes and, being condensed, offers the 
richest, concentrated tomato goodness. 
For condensed tomato soup of the best 
quality is the puree of luscious, red-ripe 
tomatoes, enriched with golden country 
butter, and seasoned with utmost skill by 
experienced chefs. By using this condensed 
soup you are certain to obtain a sauce 
of proved uniform quality and reputation, 
for you are thoroughly familiar with the 
goodness of the soup, know it by the 
maker’s name, and: serve it and enjoy it 
regularly on your table. That is probably 
the biggest advantage of Campbell’s 
Tomato Soup used as a sauce—the soup is 
good, so the sauce 1s bound to be good! 


OU WILL be surprised and delighted 
at the all-round usefulness and 
convenience of tomato soup as a sauce. 
Meat and fish of many different kinds take 
on a new zest and attractiveness when 
garnished with it. Breaded lamb chops, 
veal cutlets, Hamburger steak, goulash, 
hashes and stews in almost infinite variety, 
sausage and frankfurters, meat and fish 
balls—these and countless others all 
“taste so much better”’ with the addition 
; of this tempting sauce. Of course there is 
ee Cr ANYaie no end to the refreshing and wholesome 
i¢ AMPBELL SouP CoMP 1) salads which the clever housewife prepares 
Pe REN Nie et ; with the aid of this tomato-soup sauce. 
Spaghetti, rice; cheese, eggs and vegetables, 
in various combinations, offer an extra 
appeal to the appetite when this sauce adds 
its piquant flavor. Housewives regularly 
use it, also, as a part of other and more 
elaborate sauces, dressings and gravies to 
which they wish to give the delicious 
tomato flavor. It is especially popular 
mixed with roast beef gravy. 


Do not overlook, either, the great 
helpfulness of this condensed 
tomato-soup sauce in making 

palatable and _ attractive, 

yesterday’s meat *‘warmed 
up” for today’s luncheon or 
supper. 


Get your winter's 


By supply of 
Bi Canned Foods NOW! 
“It isso convenient! Itis areal comfort and 


5 - ; 
economy This is Canned Foods Week and 
our grocer will be gk: 


id to aid you in making a 
Se ' . f , 
varied and attractive selection of the splendid 


foods you know are fresh because they’ re 


12 cents a can | eae 


TITH THE MEAL OR AS A MEAL SOUP BELONGS I'N THE DAILY DIET 


al 


Unsolicited 


ANKIND has lived in valleys from 

the beginnings of history, they tell 

us, but always there has been a lure in the 

high places. Something of this feeling is 

exprest in the following little poem from 
The Lyric, of Norfolk, Virginia: 


MOUNTAINS 


By Leigh Buckner Hanus 


God give me mountains 
With hills at their knees, 
Mountains too high 

For the flutter of trees; 


Mountains that know 

The dark valleys of death, 
That have kissed a pale star 
And felt its last breath; 


And still lift the dawn 

In a golden rimmed cup— 
God give me mountains, 
And strength to climb up! 


A sLtigHt and homely memory, but one 
that may bring an answering smile to many 
faces, is set forth in this quaint bit of 
verse from The American Poetry Magazine 
(Milwaukee) : 


PEELING APPLES 


By Burp BEennetr SKEMP 


I never peel red apples but I see 

You at my knee— 

Your tiny face all puckered in a queer grimace 
Watching the knife go round and round. 
“Mother, make me an apple ring?”’ 

Strange 

To remember such a trivial thing! 


Ir jazz and other new-fangled musical 
modes customarily have the effect de- 
seribed in the following poem from 
Palms (Guadalajara, Mexico), it is not 
remarkable that they have stirred up the 
people. Perhaps, however, we have here 
a case of some poetic license along with the 
poetry: 


NEW MUSIC 


By Marion NapvpustTHiIn 


Beat a swinging rhythm 
With a fleshy sound, 

Let your feet burn tattoos 
On the sullen ground, 

Let your thoughts go leaping 
Like a wounded hound. 


Forget this thing called wisdom 
Drowned in laughing eyes, 

This world is like an egg shell 
Balancing on lies. 


Listen, listen, listen to that tune, 
My body is a hollow filled with silver of the moon 
My mind is a mountain T shall never climb, 
My heart is the last beat in an endless rhyme. 


’ 


Hold me, hold me, do not let me fall, 
I am like a blind man walking toward a wall, 
I am like an orator who cannot speak at all. 


Made of silken sound, 
With cruel cool fingers 

It jerks me to the ground, 
I am like a broken puppet 


This music is a poison | 
| 
| 

On a merry-go-round. | 


contributions to this department can not be 


Stvce all poetry began with music, 
possibly some of our most ‘‘modern”’ poets 
are justified in turning back toward a form 
where words are used chiefly for their 
own music and the musical ideas they 
convey. The following verses, from The 
Dial (New York), represent an interesting 
attempt of this sort. By considering the 
various stanzas simply as lines, it will be 
seen that the poem is really not soun- 
conventional as its unusual printing would 
indicate: - 


RECITATIVE FOR VOICE AND REEDS 


By R. EvtitswortH Larsson 


and now 

if life 

should wholly pale 
of joy 


and death 
should place 
his seal of ice 
upon our lips 


and place 
his candles 
at the head 
and foot 


of this 

merged phantom 

of our separate 
selves wé are become 
be sure 

the song we wholly 
sung 

would melt 


to honeyed wine 
the seal 

that froze 

our singing lips 


be sure 

that in 

the wake of death 
chagrined 


a clear 
incalculable music 
of our 

-bliss 


would drift forever 
on a thin and crystal 
and insufferable 
wind 


WueEn the sentimentalist becomes too 
sentimental, the materialist is very likely 
to arrive with sobering ideas. Perhaps the | 
author of this bit of verse, from a new 
volume, ‘‘ Moon Shadows,”’ (Harold Vinal), 
had recently been reading too much 
romance: 


VARIATIONS ON A THEME 
By SHERMAN RipLYy 


You say you cannot live on love— 
"Tis but a slender occupation; 
And yet I feel it might not prove 
An unattractive avocation. 


To live on love were charity, 

And some, alas, have been denied it— 
A hungry life! It seems to me 

You talk like one who never tried it. 


My own idea is rather neat, 

A worthy plan for such a sinner: 
Let’s always have enough to eat, 
And ask Dan Cupid in for dinner, 


returned. 


EXxcLaMATION points and a fine atk 
frenzy distinguish this enthusiastic 
in a new volume of verse called ‘‘Silhou 
Against the Sun” (Dutton): 


POLO 
By ArTHUR CREW INMAN 


Mallet to ball! Pirouette! Then, ho, hey, 
Up and away! Down the long field! Green tt 
Blue sky! My horse and I! Mallet to ball! — 
Into the game! Hoofs pounding! Sods fiyir 
Mallets swinging! Charge! Swerve! Up. 
away! * 
Blithe! Gay! Say: what a play! White ball! 
Green turf! 
And my swift bay leading the race! God’s grace 
That I aim true! Swing! Hit! Mallet to ball! 
White ball! Green turf! Blue sky! My horse 
and I! 
And far and faint and sweet, patter of applause! 


THE mysticism of the Irish people has 
found expression through many voices. A 
contemporary speaks below, in an excerpt 
from The Irish Statesman (Dublin): 


IN THE HILLS 


By James J. SwEENEY 


It’s in the hills I'll go stalking God, 
In the grass of the hills, 

Where the blunt stones 

Have a tongue and will talk. 


And in the hills I will find Him, 
Where the gull drops a feather down, 
And the conies are tame, 

—In the hills that are breasts. 


Slow pulses are beating there, 
The dull husk is thinned; 
The weather-old sleepers 
Dream still of the dawn. 


No winking of windows there, 
No flesh that is warm, 

—But grey talking grasses, 
And stones with a tongue. 


Ir was an unusual and imagination- 
stirring impulse which set the nations of 
the world carrying homage to the shrines of 
‘unknown soldiers.” The comment quoted 
below is from The Ladies’ Home Journal: 


THE UNKNOWN 


By E. O. LavcGHuiin 


I do not understand .. . 
They bring so many, many flowers to me— 
Rainbows of roses, wreaths from every land; 
And hosts of solemn strangers come to see 
My tomb here on these quiet, wooded heights. 
My tomb here seems to be 
One of the sights. 


The low-voiced men, who speak 
Of me quite fondly, call me The Unknown: | 
But now and then at dusk, Madonna-meek, . 
Bent, mournful mothers come to me alone : 
And whisper down—the and grasses | 
throigh— | 
Such:names as ‘‘Jim’’ and ‘‘John” ... 
I wish they knew. : 
: 
: 


flowers 


And once my sweetheart came. 
She did noet—nay, of course she could not— 
kitow. | 
But. theught of me, and crooned to me the name | 
She’ called me by—how many years ago? . 
A very precious name. Her eyes were wet, 
Yet glowing, flaming so... . 
She won’t forget! 


THE MAN WHO LAUGHED AT LOCKSMITHS 


URIED ALIVE, SIX FEET DEEP, with manacles 
locked on his limbs, Harry Houdini suddenly experienced 
a touch of the malady known familiarly as ‘‘cold feet.” 
"As he related afterward, “‘the knowledge that I was six feet 
under the sod gave me the first thrill of horror I had ever experi- 
-enced. The momentary scare, the 
jirretrievable mistake of all dare- 
odevils, nearly cost me my life, for 
jit caused me to waste a fraction of 
‘breath when every fraction was 
sneeded to pull through. I had 
‘kept the sand loose about my body 
eso that I could work dexterously. 
iI did. But as I-clawed and kneed 
tthe earth, my strength began to fail. 
“Then I made another mistake. 
‘Lyelled. . Or, at least, I attempted 
eto, and the last remnants of my 
self-possession left me. Then in- 
~stinct stept in to the rescue. With 
“my last reserve strength I fought 
‘through, more sand than air 
-entering my nostrils. The sun- 
‘light came like a blinding blessing, 
-and my friends about the grave 
said that, chalky pale and wild- 
eyed as I was, I presented a perfect 
imitation of a dead man rising. 
The next time I am buried it will 
not be alive if I can help it.” 
Notwithstanding this fervent 
declaration, Houdini did play the 
leading part in another living 
burial—this time remaining an 
hour and a half in a coffin under 
water, thereby eclipsing the per- 
formance of the much-heralded 


| 
| 


of locks dating from his youthful apprenticeship to a locksmith. 
Writing of him in the New York Evening World, George R. Witte 
tells us: 


There was only one Houdini. 

Altho in his lifetime he had many imitators and competitors who 
tried to copy his tricks, the great | 
magician always foiled their at- 
tempts to penetrate his secrets. 

Now that Harry Houdini is 
dead, speculation is rife as to 
whether he left any papers ex- 
plaining his feats, whether his wife 
was initiated into the mysteries of 
his stagecraft, or whether he is 
taking his secrets with him into the 
grave. 

When a man who called himself 
a ‘‘trickster’’ could mystify 1,500 
fellow magicians, as Houdini did 
at several annual dinners of the 
American Magicians’ Society, then 
he must have held the key to 
mysteries that defy any ordinary 
explanation. 

Some of Houdini’s escapes and 
prison breaks, altho he staged them 
twenty years ago, still remain 
unexplained, among them his dis- 
appearance from Cell No. 2 in the 
United States Jail in Washington 
and the supposedly escape-proof 
cage in which Guiteau, slayer of 
President Garfield, had been con- 
fined. 

But it was the feats which he 
evolved after he had passed the 
jailbreak and handeuff period that 
were considered his mostremarkable 
achievements. 

One of the tricks never explained 
was his demonstration of how to 
walk through walls. He showed this 
to a New York audience of several 
thousand with the usual ‘‘com- 


Egyptian fakir, Rahmin Bey. CHUMMY WITH “SHERLOCK HOLMES” mittee” of impartial observers on 


Moreover, as the New York Times The warm friendship between Sir Arthur Conan Doyle 
and Harry Houdini is indicated in this unique snapshot 
of the pair, who disagreed only about spiritualism. the stage from back to front so 


caps the tale: 


When there was talk of a 

‘return’? submergence contest be- 
tween the magician and the fakir, Houdini made preparations to 
defend his title with all the care that he was wont to exercise in 
working up his baffling feats. He began to cancel engagements 
that conflicted with a period of training he mapped out for 
himself. 

“T can’t dine with you this afternoon at six o’clock because | 
have to go down at five,” said Houdini to a friend. Houdini 
went “down” or submerged in his sealed casket for half an 
hour daily. 

Of Houdini’s extraordinary ability to liberate himself from 
handcuffs, strait-jackets, knotted ropes, packing-cases, prison 
cells and other media of restraint, The Times remarks: 

An evidence of the deep impression his work made on the 
public mind is the fact that the Stand lard Dictionary now 
contains a verb, ‘‘houdinize,’’ meaning ‘to release or extricate 
oneself (from confinement, bonds, or the like), as by wriggling 


out.” A slang dictionary probably would list the expression, 
“do a Houdini,” with a similar meaning. 


The acknowledged king of conjurors, Houdin i probably carried 


to the grave with him some of his most important secrets of 


stage magic. Many of his feats depended largely on his own 
physical strength and courage, aided by a mechanical knowle dge 


hand to guard against any fraud. 
A brick wall was built across 


that the audience could see both - 
sides. The committee satisfied 
themselves that there were no trap-doors nor other contrivances 
that could help Houdini accomplish his feat. 

Houdini, the ‘elusive American,’’ as they called him abroad, 
walked on and took up a position beside the wall, like a prisoner 
awaiting execution. A little screen was placed around him, 
only six feet high and taking up not more than a third of the 
wall space. Another screen of the same size was placed on the 
other side of the wall. 

The magician waved his hands above the screen. 


‘Here Iam!’ he eried. ‘‘Now I’m gone.’ 

Immediately the screen which covered Houdini was removed. 
The prisoner was not there. Then the screen on the other side was 
moved aside. And there was Houdini, smiling serenely at the 


mystification of the committee and the thousands of spectators. 

This trick of Houdini baffled every known expert in sleight-of- 
hand investigation, including the greatest sleuths of magicdom 
in the United States, who watched the performance time and 
again, but were forced to confess themselves beaten. 

On the oceasion of the annual dinner of the Society of Magi- 
cians, Houdini placed a long pole upright between two chairs 
which were only two and a half feet apart. He then beckoned a 
young man to walk between the two ehairs. The youth pro- 
tested he would be unable to get past the pole which } blocked the 
way. 

“Do as I tell you,” Houdini commanded. The youth obeyed 


Internat onal Newsreel ph ..o,raph 


THE “MASTER TRICKSTER” 


IS IN THIS COFFIN 


And he remained in it for an hour and a half while it was held down at the bottom of 
the swimming-tank—not without difficulty—by relay squads of earnest athletes. 


rather reluctantly—and kept on going, right through the pole. 
The other magicians present opened their eyes and mouths wide 
But Houdini merely smiled and vouchsafed them 


in surprize. 
no explanation. 


Here Mr. Witte describes a ‘‘stunt’’ 
the miracles attributed to Hindu Yogis: | 


One day when several reporters called on 
him, Houdini showed them his thumb 
trick. He pulled at the thumb of his left 
hand three or four times with the thumb 
and fingers of his right hand. Suddenly 
the left thumb separated from the hand at 
the first joint. or a second he held the 
top of that thumb away from the left hand, 
a blank space of two inches between the 
parts of the separated member. Then 
with a quick moyement he replaced the 
left thumb. 


The reporters, not believing their eyes, 
tested the thumb, bending it back and 


artificial 
perfectly 


belief it 
no! it 


forth in the 
member. But 
normal thumb. 

Several years ago Houdini caused a stir 
when he announced he would escape, in 
the costume of Adam, from the cell of a 
down-town prison and appear fully elad in 
the lobby of a mid-town hotel inside of 
fifteen minutes. He was as good as his 
word, entering a public telephone booth 
sixteen minutes after he had been locked 
up and stript, calling up his friends who 
were still watching the prison. 


was an 
was a 


One of his favorite tricks, which he 
included frequently in his regular stage 
program, was the Chinese water-cell es- 


eape With his hands and feet shackled, 
Houdini was lowered into a narrow 
tank filled with water and just wide enough 


Then 


glass 


to permit a human body to enter. 
the whieh 
was withdrawn, 
of the tank and three padloeks snapt on. 


rope had been used to lower him 


a lid serewed on the top 


as mystifying as any of 


International Newsree 


Note the 
deteetion by 


bell that the 
his ‘‘ 


‘*His death is a great shock and a deep mystery to me. 


smiling and with his hands and feet free. 


with no visible means of « escape. _ Yet 
later he would be back on the stage, RDP 


The magician used to fell of some of his unus 
experiences. 


turned the convict over to the authorities, refusing to 


accept the reward that had been placed on the % 


convict’s capture. 

While he was in Suva, one of the Fiji Islands, on a” 
tour of the world some years ago, Houdini challenged 
a, native diver. 


a 


The islanders used to claim that they — 


picked up with their teeth coins thrown to them by 
tourists, but Houdini said they picked them up with — 


their hands and then placed them in their mouths. 


The native diver and Houdini both were hand=- — 


cuffed and leapt overboard for a gold piece. Houdini 
shook off his shackles, caught the coin and placed it 
between his teeth, replaced the handcuffs and came to 


the surface, to the great mystification and chagrin of 


his rival. 

In appearance Houdini reminded one of a country 
minister rather than a magician practising the black 
arts. This may have been due to his having been the 
son of a clergyman in the small Wisconsin town of 
Appleton. 


Houdini’s war on spiritualistie mediums during the 
latter years of his life stirred up many enmities for 
him, and it also established some warm friendships. 
Singularly enough, Sir Arthur Conan Doyle counted 
himself one of the handeuff man’s admiring friends, 
despite their radical disagreement concerning medium- 
istic communication with the dead. An Associated 
Press cable from London quotes the author of “‘Sher- 
lock Holmes’’ as paying a feeling tribute to the 
memory of ‘‘the world's master trickster,’”’ and saying: 


He was 


a teetotaler, did not smoke, and was one of the cleanest living men 


I have ever known. 


I greatly admired him, and ean not 


understand how the end came for one so youthful. 


control,’ 


‘““We were great friends. 
but never secrets regarding his tricks. 


bovat eg Lint Uh 


magician has picked up with one 


He told me much in eonfidence, 
How he did them, 


SEANCE WITH HOUDINI 


foot, after shedding the shoe without 


The group of witnesses consists largely of clergy representing the 


New 


York Federation of Churches 


| OIL CHANGES 
 AYEAR 


High among Oldsmobile’s new 
features of known value and 
improvements of proven worth 
stand oil filter, dual air cleaning, 
crankcase ventilation. 


Maintaining lubrication free of 
dirt, free of grit and free of harm- 
ful excessive dilution, they estab- 
lish new sources of long life . . . 
they introduce new factors of 
thrift ... they bring to Oldsmo- 
bile owners a new measure of 
satisfaction: 


3 to 4 oil changes a year! 


LANDAU 


BODY BY FISHER 


1190 


F.O. B. LANSING 
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I do not know. 
tualism.”’ 


A vivid account of Houdini’s last performance, before his 
removal to the Detroit hospital, where he was to die after an 
operation, is given in the Detroit Free Press: 


We agreed upon everything excepting spiri- 


He gave a performance at the Garrick Theater last Sunday 
evening, in spite of a high temperature and a physician’s warn- 
ings, because he would not break faith with an audience which 
had packed the theater to watch his conjuring. 

No one in the audience knew that genuine tragedy was stalking 


where make-believe held sway. No one could know that behind — 


the deft Houdini of the footlights was another Houdini, a modern 
Prometheus bound on 
the rock of publie obli- 
gation with the vultures 
of disease hard at him. 

In the wings, a mist- 
eyed company watched 
the little man. 

“The old boy doesn’t 
seem himself to-night,” 
remarked a stage-hand, 
after seeing Houdini 
fumble several times and 
be obliged to snap some 
invisible threads that 
aided him in his illusions. 

Houdini refused to 
quit. One only ean con- 
jecture whether, fatalist 
that he was, Houdini 
had any inkling of the 
setting of his star, 
whether he saw against 
the blurred background 
of the dim auditorium a 
vision of the casket and 
the bronze statue he had 
had made for himself 
years ago, or whether, 
like Henry Irving, he 
heard the last carillon of 
‘“The Bells.” 

To the end of the 
show, however, he was 
still the dapper Houdini, 
suave and cajoling. He 
talked equably of life 
after death, still carrying 
on his erusade against 
fake practises of spiri- 
tualistic mediums. Now 
his doubts are over. He has picked another lock he could not 
have solved by living. 


Free 
we are told, he reiterated his ideas on the possibility of life after 
death, and we read on: 


In an interview Houdini gave The Press some time ago, 


He had faith that death meant a return to earth in another 
human form. ’ 

“There is something in the theory of reincarnation,” said he. 
“Just how much, I can not say, nor do I believe it will greatly 
profit us to seek to tear aside the veil. In due time it shall be 
lifted and we shall see, with Milton, ‘the bright countenance of 
Truth.’ 

‘I firmly believe, and this belief is based on investigation, 
observation and, in a measure, personal experience 
how, somewhere and some time, we return in another human 
form, to carry on, as it were, through another lifetime, perhaps 
through many succeeding lifetimes, until 
is worked out to its ultimate solution. 

““Hivery one has had the experience of saying a thing and 
immediately getting an indistinet flash of memory that tells of 
having formerly somewhere, time, the 
thing under exactly similar circumstances. 

“I, myself, have entered some Old World city for the first timein 
my life, so far as I was aware, and found the streets familiar, 
known just where to go to locate a certain house, 


that some- 


some strange destiny 


some said or done same 


for instanee. 
or ° . 
[Things have come to me that it seemed could only have been 


results of some former experiences. I seemed from earliest 
childhood to have a grasp upon certain faculties and a knowl- 
edge not according to my years—as if the understanding were 
from past education and that I had entered the world with 


certain fixt principles and ideas that could not have 
time the result of any present education. 


been at that 


THERE’S NO DECEPTION 


On the contrary, Houdini announced it in advance as a fake, procured by trickery. 


The photograph shows the magician himself in converse with a seeming 
which simple-minded persons might easily mistake for the shade of Abraham Lincoln 


“T do not believe in spiritualism as practised by so-cailed 
mediums. I do not believe that spirits return, because to my 
way of thinking they are on a plane of thought which renders 
as impossible for them to communicate with us earth folk as it 
for the sleeper to communicate with his friend who is awake. 

‘‘T can not believe that the good that is in us ever dies, that the — 
great things we do are ever wasted, or that we—those of us who” 
have developed individual traits of character or eee 
distinctive works for good—shall perish utterly or fail to real 
the reward of good things well done here on earth. 

‘Possibly the Great Intelligence that rules the universe plan 
beyond our ken; knows what lives shall be most essential to the 
well-being of the world and sends them back to finish what they — 
have begun and have 
been forced to lay down 
before the beckoning 
finger of the Dark 
Angel.”’ ~ 

Houdiniwastheauthor 
of a number of books 
on magic and related 
subjects. That which 
brought him most fame 
was ‘‘A Magician Among 
the Spirits,’’ in which he 
set forth what he re- 
garded as certain procf 
that spiritualism was 
“bunk.” Of late years 
he gained wide notice 
through his campaigns 
against ‘‘fake’’ mediums 
and their methods: 

August 4 he challenged 
Rahman Bey, an Egyp- 
tian fakir who had come 
to New York, to a trial 
of abilities. Whereas 
Rahman advertised he 
would stay in a coffin for 
an hour under water, 
and had to be hauled up 
after nineteen minutes, 
Harry Houdini stayed 
under for ninety min- 
utes. And whereas Rah- 
man claimed abnormal 
powers, Houdini ex- 
plained that it was only 


ABOUT THIS 


apparition a trick of taking tiny 
breaths, so as to econ- 


serve the oxygen present. 

In one of Houdini’s 
feats he was stript naked, his wrists fastened behind his back by 
steel handeuffs, his legs shackled at the ankles, and he was 
then placed ina steel cell and the door fastened witha double 
steel lock. He escaped. That occurred in the Detroit police 
headquarters not so very long ago. 

Houdini never attributed his remarkable abilities to anything 
but practise, study and a natural physical and mental aptitude 
for his peculiar profession. He waged uneeasing war all through 
his career on those showmen who advertised themselves as the 
recipients of powers other than natural. 


“One of the greatest showmen of modern times,’’ is the bio- 


graphical summing-up of the New York Times, which continues: 


In his special field of entertainment, he stood alone. With a 
few minor exceptions, he invented all his trieks and illusions, and 
in certain instances only his four intimate helpers knew the solu- 
tion. In very important cases Houdini, himself, 
alone secret. 


one or two 
knew the whole 

Legend has it that he opened his first loek when he wanted a 
piece of pie in the kitchen closet. It is in that when 
more than a baby he showed skill as an acrobat and 
contortionist, and both these talents helped his start in the show 
business and his later development as an ‘‘escape king.”’ 

At the age of nine Houdini joined a traveling circus, touring 
Wisconsin, contortionist and, trapeze performer. ‘The 
Davenport brothers were then famous, doing the first spiritualistie 
work ever seen in this country. They would ring bells while 
bound inside a cabinet and would agree to free themselves from 


certa 
seareely 


as a 


any bonds. This inspired Houdini to a somewhat similar 
performance. Standing in the middle of the ring, he would 


invite any one to tie him with ropes, 1nd would then free himself 
inside the cabinet. 


In the ring at Coffeyville, Kansas, a sheriff tied him and then 


CHRYSLER IMP 
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The Lo gical Successor 
to the Finest Car 
of Yesterday 


ERHAPS it is not altogether fair to the older 
Jt makes of fine cars to try to compare them with 
the Chrysler Imperial “80”. G Standards in every- 
thing improve, so it is not surprising that the fine car 
of yesterday is surpassed by the finer Chrysler of to- 
day. G The Imperial “80” is the highest interpretation 
of Chrysler’s unique and novel engineering and manu- 
facturing plan of uncompromising Quality Stand- 
ardization. GQ And you need no one to tell you that 
Chrysler Standardized Quality has initiated something 
new and vital in motor-car manufacture, the effects 
of which are apparent everywhere in the industry. 
Q So it is inevitable that the Imperial “80” should 
be surely and steadily gaining preference not simply 
with those who demand the best that money can build 
—but with those who know the best when they find it. 
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The Supreme Interpretation of 
Chrysler Standardized Quality 


The Chrysler plan. of Quality Stand- 
ardization differs from, and is supe- 
rior to, ordinary manufacturing 
practice and methods, because it de- 
mands fixed and inflexible quality 
standards which enforce the same 
scrupulously close limits—the same 
rigid rule of engineering exactness 
—the same absolute accuracy and 
precision of alignment and assem- 
blage—in the measurement, the ma- 
chining and the manufacturing of 
every part, practice and process in 
four | ines of Chrysler cars— "50"; 
607 ae and Imperial “80”—so 
that each individual car shall be the 

Supreme Value in its own class. 

-¢ - 
Bae body styles, priced from $2495 
to $3595, f. 0. b. Detroit, subject to 
current Federal excise tax. 
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ae a pair of handcuffs with the taunt: tt ift put these on 
you, you'll never get loose.”’ 

Houdini, still only a boy, told him 40 zo ahead 6 After a much 
longer stay in the cabinet than usual, the performer emerged, 
carrying the handcuffs in his free hands. That was the beginning 
of his long series of escapes from every known sort of manacle. 
For years he called himself the Handeuff King, a title discarded 
as he extended and elevated the range of his performances. 

From 1885 to 1900 he played all over the United States, in 
museums, musie halls, cireuses, and medicine shows, gradually 
improving his technique and giving up his purely contortionistic 
and acrobatic feats. In 1900 he made his first visit abroad, 


Photographs by courtesy of Collier’s Weekly: copyright by the United States Navy 


WHEN WOULD THE POWDER MAGAZINE BREAK LOOSE? 


One can imagine what a desperate chance was taken by a comparatively tiny American destroyer in ramming this 
dangerous hulk in order to let in the sea-water and save the remaining lives on board 


and in London his sensational escapes from handeuffs at Scotland 
Yard won him a six months’ engagement at the Alhambra. 
This was the first instance of his cleverly obtaining notoriety 
by a publie or semi-publie exhibition outside the theater. No 
other showman, unless it was Barnum, knew better how to 
arouse the curiosity and amazement of the public in this manner. 

During a six-year tour of the Continent he escaped from 
dozens of famous prisons. In the Krupp plant at Essen he met 
the challenge of the workmen and freed himself from expertly 
constructed shackles before 70,000 persons. He returned to 
America to find his fame greatly increased and a newly organized 
vaudeville ready to pay him many times his old salary. 

In 1908 Houdini dropt the handcuff tricks for more dangerous 
and dramatic escapes, including one from an air-tight galvanized 
vessel, filled with water, locked in an iron-bound chest. To 
thrill the general public he would hang from the roof of a sky- 
seraper, bound in a strait-jacket, from which he would wiggle 
free to the applause of the crowd in the street below. Thrown 
from a boat or bridge into a river, bound hand and foot and locked 
and nailed in a box, doomed to certain death by drowning or 
suffocation, he would emerge in a minute or so, a free man, swim- 
ming vigorously to safety. 


Altho his professional secrets may have died with him, Houdini 


has left the world a valuable memorial, whereof Robert Mount- 


sier writes in the New York Sun: 


It is not a memorial of handcuffs, chains, and ehests from 
which he escaped to the bewilderment of audiences all over the 
world; it. is the Houdini library of witcheraft, spiritualism, and 
psychical magie, of playbills, programs, books, photographs, and 
letters of the American and European stage. 

This collection, which Houdini valued at $500,000, contains 
among a huge mass of unsorted and uneatalogued material nu- 
merous treasures which collectors and libraries in Hurope and 
America have wished to possess. Houdini is said to have willed 
all his works on magic, witcheraft, and spiritualism to the Na- 
tional Museum in Washington, D. C. The famous magician’s 
disposition of his other treasures interests to-day not only 
students of the’ drama and stage-folk, but university presidents 
and librarians who have sought them. Toward the end, stage 
appearances became to him chiefly the means to add to his col- 
lections of books and papers. 


~ CRASHING INTO A FLOATING HELL 


sc TAND BY TO RAM! Check water-tight doors! 
the forward magazines without orders, if necessary!” 


shouted Lieut.-Com. W. A. Edwards of the American 


destroyer Bainbridge. For the commander of the rescue 


ship knew that nothing short of a miracle could save the 
flaming vessel alongside of which his own ship lay. The French ~ 


army transport Vinh-Long had been steaming through the Sea of 
Marmora with five hundred souls, a cargo of ammunition, a leaky 
gasoline drum, and a tank 
of hydrogen on board, when 
a -careless | quartermaster, 
coming off his watch just 
before dawn, threw away 
his lighted cigaret butt. 
Instead of landing on the 
steel deck, it fell in a recep- 
tacle full of rubbish, and 
smoldered there. ‘‘ Presently 
a flicker of flame lighted 
the small compartment. 
Men snored on. The flame 
rose. <A puff of smoke car- 
ried it toward the bulkhead, 
where the leaking drum of 
gasoline stood.’”’ <A sheet 
of flame shot up, and a 
startled sailor gave the 
alarm. Before all hands 
could be roused, a second 
explosion, “‘like a voleanic 
eruption,’ rent the air. 
The tank of hydrogen went 
off above the blazing gaso- 
line. Fitzhugh Green, writ- 
ing in Collier’s, gives for the first time the long-supprest facts of 
this dramatic rescue by the Bainbridge, which took place on Decem- 
ber 16, 1922, andfor which Commander Edwards was awarded the 
Medal of Honor. The Bainbridge, he tells us, had been headed 
on a parallel course for Constantinople, and was about three 
miles from the Vinh-Long, when the former’s officer of the watch 
sighted the transport. ‘‘He saw a flash of fire near her stern,’ 
said Commander Edwards, ‘‘put his helm hard over and sent 
There was no indication that my big crisis was getting 
At the time of the explosion, he told Mr. Green— 


for me. 
close.”’ 


““T was sleeping in the emergency cabin opening on the bridge. 
Glaneing out, I saw I had time to throw an old uniform over 
my pajamas before we came within hail. 


““Away fire and rescue party,’ I told the watch offieer. 
He stept to the general alarm. Gongs echoed between our 
decks. Our boatswain’s mate took up the word. As we swung 


to for me to hail the Frenchmen, I saw my men lined up ready 
to man our small dories with pumps, axes, pulmotors, and other 
rescue apparatus. 

““Very smart outfit,’ I thought. ‘Now we’ll see what we 
ean do with it.’ It never occurred to me that when the end 
came my boats would seareely count. 

““T jammed my megaphone to my lips and let go with a loud 
yell: 

‘‘Ship ahoy! Can we be of assistance?’ 

‘I saw the French captain at the end of his bridge ready to 
answer me. Smoke billowed out of his after hateh. Hose 
played on the flames. Orders were being shouted. A confused 
mass of sailors and soldiers, women and children, were visible 
roaming anxiously about the decks. Boats were being got 
ready for lowering. 

“He raised his 
words never came. 

“His ship answered for him. Out of her waist rose a wide 
tongue of yellow flame. With it went a cloud of wreckage. The 
big after-mast sprang skyward as if released by a spring. A 
terrific roar deafened us. The transport had blown up amid- 
ships. 
ahead. 

““At my signal our boats went down. 


megaphone. I strained my ears. But his 


They did not wait for 


Flood J 


This was my first hint of the dreadful experience just’ 
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Differential. 
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F. O.. B. Detroit, plus 
war excise tax 


New Type’ New Colors : 


New Upholstering 
New Appointments 


This Sedan offers individuality as well as 
economical and reliable transportation. It 
has a new beauty of line, distinction in its 
two-tone color effects and a richness of up- 
holstering comparable in texture and quality ~ 
with that used in costliest cars. The appoint- 
ments meet your requirements for beauty 
and utility. 


And, of course, you have Essex design, 
Super-Six motor efficiency and costly car 
detail. No car is easier riding, none steers 
easier, none is more comfortable to driver 
and passenger. Adjustments remain in 
adjustment. Parts that wear are provided 
with means to easily take up wear, as, for 
instance, the silent front end timing chain. 
Essex is easily cared for—it costs little 
operate. 


In the Sedan you will find fulfillment of 
your desire for beauty, richness, the newest 
thing in closed car comfort and unrivaled 
performance in smoothness and reliability. 


A30 MINUTE RIDE WILL WIN YOU" 
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orders to pick up the torn wretches who had been blown into 
the sea. Also there were those who, maddened by fear, began 
throwing themselves over the transport’s side. 

“T did some fast thinking. Remember, it was dark. I hadn’t 
any idea how many people there were aboard the French ship. 
My complement was less than 100. I knew a destroyer could 
erowd 300 on her decks. Little did I reckon on the total of 
nearly 500 human beings I was to be deluged with a few minutes 
later.”’ 


It was at this point, Commander Edwards related to Mr. 
Green, that one of the Bainbridge’s boats returned from the burn- 
ing ship with a semihysterical sailor. 
“She’s loaded with powder!” the 
Frenchman screamed. ‘‘She will blow 
upinamoment! You will be blown up, 
too!”” And another explosion punc- 
tuated his shrieks. ‘‘My worst fears 
were realized,’’ continued the com- 
mander, '‘so— 


“T told my watch officer to have men 
stand by to flood our magazines, which 
carried their full allowance of high ex- 
plosives. One lucky shot from the crazy 
Vinh-Long and we would start popping 
the way she was. Moreover, the water 
was now covered with flaming fuel 
oil.”’ 

Sooner or later every commanding 
officer finds himself in a position involv- 
ing the safety of others. In such a 
jam he must decide what is the best 
course to take. His decision may mean 
great peril, even death, to those under 
him. But his power, like his respon- 
sibility, is at sea supreme. 

“‘Of course,’ says the young com- 
mander, ‘‘my whole impulse was to do 
what I could for the poor wretches on 
the blazing ship before me. But I could 
not forget that I had nearly a hundred 
fine young Americans on my own vessel. 
They were ready to obey my every order. 
The sight of men dying did not make 
them flinch. But I confess I flinched 
inwardly when I thought of asking them 
to do what now seemed the only right 
and decent thing for a ship of the 
United States Navy to do.” 

It was all a matter of seconds. But 
Edwards made his decision after real 
thought. ‘‘The greatest good to the 
greatest number,’’ was the key-note of 
his next move. He would put his little 
boat alongside the Vinh-Long, with all 
her explosives! 

‘‘Stand by your lines!’”’ he ordered. Deckhands spread 
quickly to the coils of rope that. were faked down near chocks 
on the destroyer’s main deck. 

Crash—bang! Again on the transport. More sereams, 
smoke clouds slit by flame. But the Yankee sailors did 
falter. 

“She’s a warm baby, all right!’’ one lad 
erin. Five minutes later he was under the 
flesh seared by a fragment of hot steel. 

A seene more violent than before now ensued. The Vinh- 
Long’s passengers knew that their ship might at any moment 
be blown to bits beneath their feet. They stampeded to the 
rail. For a moment it looked as if the Bainbridge would 
swamped by the human cataract that poured upon her. 

But, as before, the drama was harshly interrupted 
time by an explosion so terrific that it nearly threw all 
off their feet. All were temporarily blinded. 


Copyright by Fitzhugh Green 
WITH HIS COUN 


Lieut.-Com. W. 
destroyer Bainbridge, 
ment on being 


-and 
not 


with a 
his 


remarked 
surgeon’s care, 


be 


this 
hands 


How any one survived that burst, or why both ships were 
not instantly sunk, one can not say. Indeed, Hdwards ean not 
even remember what oecurred in the succeeding moments. All 


he knows is that when he regained his senses the destroyer was 
some distance away from the transport and lying at right- 
angles to her. Hvery mooring line had been severed. 

Says the commander: ‘‘I glaneed at the black mass of hu- 
manity huddled near the Vinh-Long’s bow. ‘The flames aft 
were reaching toward them. Minor explosions continued.” 

‘“‘No serious damage aboard—yet, sir,’ reported the watch 
officer, saluting. There was an ominous note in his “‘yet.”’ 


-genius,”’ says Mr. Green, for it was at. this i he gave the ones 


YTRY’S COMPLIMENTS 


A, Edwards, 


Coolidge with the Medal of Honor. 


+ 
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“Then Edwards threw all hope into a final stroke of seafari 


to ram ae transport. — lh te roe aon 


He rang up the engine telegraphs: ‘‘Full speed ahead.’”’ He 
knew if he could cut deep into the Vinh-Long’s hull he would 
flood her between-decks. This might check the fire. 
would give those still aboard her a chance to escape. Of 
course, he realized such a move might also be the end of the 
Bainbridge. 


And it 


Coolly Edwards had the helmsman put her on a point near = 
the transport’s bridge. Perfect seamanship was required or 


But the knifelike stem crunched into 
the steel plates and the bold maneuver 
was successful. 


the slim little war craft with its nose | 
stuck valiantly into the side of the 
blazing and detonating transport— 
despite the momentary peril of an all- 
effacing explosion—while a human tide 
of terror and suffering poured on board 
the smaller vessel from the larger one. 
The shrieks, the shouts, the mad con- 
fusion, the stunning feats of individual 
rescue—all this must be supplied by 
the imagination. Reading on: 


Knowing that every second counted, 
no effort was made to control the 
rush to escape from the floating 
charnel-house. Nor did the mob 
need any urging. Death was at their 
heels. 

All the while the flames came closer. 
The minor explosions grew more fre- 
quent. Suddenly those on the de- 
stroyer’s bridge became conscious of a 
lunatic on the foreeastle. One could 
see he was a French officer, despite the 
shredded condition of his uniform, which 
clungin rags about him. He sprang into 
the air and waved his arms at the bridge. 


He was yelling hoarsely in his own 
tongue. 
Then Edwards got him. He was 


telling what the smoke and uproar hid: 
that every one alive was off the Vinh- 


of the rescuing 


shows some embarrass- Long. 
decorated by President ‘‘T nearly yanked our engine tele- 
graphs out by their roots throwing them 
into reverse,’ says the commander. 
‘““We backed clear of the blazing 
wreck. Our skins, most of them, were whole, and we were 


still afloat. 

“But our work was not yet done. Aboard us some were dead; 
were dying. Anguished sereams of those burned were 
heartrending. 

‘‘Leaving the slowly sinking transport behind us, we put on all 
Constantinople. A few hours later we sighted the 
harbor. I had already radioed for medical 


others 


speed for 
French flag-ship in the 
help.” 

The first one aboard was the Freneh Rear-Admiral ecommand- 
ing naval forces in the Levant. In Latin fashion he hugged 
Kdwards and kissed him on both cheeks. Charitably he directed 
that at once all survivors be transferred to his flag-ship. As 
there was not an ineh of standing-room aboard the American 
destroyer, this was a relief. 

In the next breath he began inquiring excitedly for Madame 
somebody. Edwards eouldn’t make out the name. 
then the plump female figure of a middle-aged French- 
woman emerged from the forward hateh. She wore the Jumper 
and pants of an American bluejacket. All began to ehuckle, 
and Edwards was on the point of calling the French admiral’s 
attention to the grotesque figure. 

But at that moment the Admiral sprang forward. 
jumps he reached the betrousered lady. With straining arms 
he embraced her. Tears streamed down his cheeks as he show- 
ered her with kisses. 

. “Tt is Madame Grand-Clement, 
Clement, my boss!”’ 


Just 


In two 


wife of Vice-Admiral Grand- 
he finally shouted over his shoulder. 


Here we are free to visualize for our- 
selves the extraordinary spectacle of 


the destroyer would only sink herself. = 
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b. The Broadway Limited, leader of the Pennsylvania’s great fleet of trains 


AMERICA’S LARGEST FLEET of DELUXE TRAINS 


FORTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY 


THIS MONTH, forty-five years 
ago, the country’s first limited 
¢¥rain made the run which opened 
4 new era in travel, 

» 


HOULD you decide tonight to 

journey from New York to 
Chicago or from Chicago to New 
York, almost a dozen fine Penn- 
sylvania trains are at your disposal 
either way. 


From early morning until late 
at night they steam away in steady 
procession, a fleet of famous trains: 
the Manhattan Limited, the 
Gotham Limited, the Seaboard 
Express, the Metropolitan Express, 
the Pennsylvania Limited ...and, 
leader of them all, the Broadway 
Limited, famous for the luxury of 
its equipment, its delicious meals. 


i Washington and Chicago 


this great fleet | 
w 


BROADWAY LIMITED 
New York and Chicago 
20 hours 


»® 


THE AMERICAN 
New York and St. Louis 
24 hours 


y 


CONGRESSIONAL LIMITED 
New York and Washington j 
4% hours 


wm 
LIBERTY LIMITED 


19 hours 


famous leaders of 


The impressive daily run of these 
trains between the two cities 
makes a fitting tribute to a not-— 
able anniversary. For forty-five 
years ago November 19th, the first 
limited train in America — the 
Pennsylvania Limited—set forth 
from New York to Chicago over the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. 


And as these trains between New York 
and Chicago rush across the country they 
meet scores of other famous Pennsylvania 
trains: The American, sister train of the 
Broadway Limited, leading its fleet of six 
trains from St. Louis to New York; the 
Congressional Limited, the Liberty Lim- 
ited, The St. Louisan, the Cincinnati 
Limited, and now The Red Arrow—risen 
within the brief space of a year to unusual 
popularity—speeding daily between 
Detroit, Toledo, and cities of the East. 

3800 passenger trains each day set forth 
over the Pennsylvania—a great fleet 
which embodies the very perfection of 
luxury and comfort in travel. 
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tooth brush 


plays no favorites 


It reaches 
_ ALL your teeth 


ea professional 
men laid down certain 
requirements for the Pro- 
phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush. 
They curved the bristle 
surface to fit the curve of 
the teeth. They curved the 
handle so that you can get 
the brush far back into 
your mouth. And they put 
a tuft on the end of the 
brush to make the cleaning 
of back teeth as easy as 
possible. 

Sold in three sizes by all 
dealers in the United States, 
Canada and all over the world. 
Prices in the United States and 
Canada are: Pro-phy-lac-tic 
Adult, 50c; Pro-phy-lac-tic 
Small, 40c; Pro-phy-lac-tic 
Baby, 25c. Also made in three 
different bristle textures—hard, 


medium and soft. Always sold 
in the yellow box. 


PRICE 50c at all druggists 
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WHY TY COBB IS TIRED—AND RETIRED be: 


died broke and broken-hearted.” And we 
read on: « 


‘<7 COULDN'T take chances any more,” 

explains the ‘‘Georgia Peach,” in re- 
tiring at the age of forty from the game 
of which he was preeminently a past 
master—‘‘ probably the greatest ball-player 
that ever lived, so far as the spectator was 


Photograph copyright by Underwood & Underw.od 


“Of course, I am not feeling any too 
good,” he declared, tears coming into his 
eyes. ‘‘I love the game. I have lived the 
game, but I know when to stop.” j 


THE “GEORGIA PEACH” AND HIS BROOD 


A desire to see more of his flourishing family is one of Ty Cobb’s motives, he says, 
for retiring from baseball management and laying down his mighty club. 


eoneerned,”’ declares one editorial admirer. 
The great Tyrus himself admits that he is 
“1 don’t 
want to be one of those men who fade, or 


about as good as he ever was. 


have to be pushed out,’ he expounds to 


Press correspondent, who 
‘ 


an Associated 


tells us that he ‘‘smiled wistfully”? as he 
announced that he was tired and wanted 
to rest. Without direct mention of long- 
reported friction connected with his man- 
agement of the Detroit Tigers, the veteran 
allows it to be known that his weariness of 
the National Game is due in part to his 
prevision that the Tigers can not win a 
pennant within the next few years ‘‘ under 
and | 


wanted to quit while I was stillup among the 


existing cireumstances,’’ adding, 


best.’’ 


The game, he confesses, ‘‘is getting 
harder every year, and I am getting older.” 
With some feeling he declares that base- 
ball players ‘‘should get out before they 
break”’; for ‘‘I have known good players 
who were the idols of the fans who finished 


their careers playing out the string and 


Asked if he expected ever to play again, 
he said: *‘No. I have swung my last bat 
in a competitive baseball game. Of course, 
I will never walk to the plate in a minor 
league. ”’ 

‘Of course I ean still hit,” the slugger 
said as the fighting expression that made 
him the most feared batter in all baseball 
came into his eyes. ‘‘I finished this season 
up in the 340s, which you know isn’t so 
bad. 

“You know I haven’t had much time 
with my family. The life of a ball-player 
is hard, and you are away on the road lots. 
I want to settle down and live with my 
folks for a while. That’s another good 
reason for my getting out aS manager. 

“Yes, I played the game hard. It was 
my nature to play it hard. I had a lot of 
luck and a good eye and a good pair of legs. 
That made me a dangerous hitter and a 
base-runner. Luck had a lot to do with 
my game, my legs are still good, boys, my 
eyes are as good as ever, but I can’t take 
chances any more. That’s it. I can’t 
take chances. <A ball-player who can’t 
take chances ought to quit. That’s what 
[ am doing. I have been successful. I 
don’t mean to brag. Nobody ever heard 


Salvaging end scrapping by oxy- 
Leo lene cutung. A sing By test 
for any industrial hose. Severe 
abrasive conditions — snarp_ bends, 
i pulling, twisting, burning, dragging 
over rough plates and arp edges. 
Electric Industrial Hose is shown 
in this service. A Brooklyn plant 
writes: ‘Electric Industrial ose 
not only gives excellent service 
- under such severe use, but has cut 
our air hose bills over 25 per cent, 
using other brands of hose as a 
¢ basis for comparison.” (Name of 
user furnished on request.) 


Yelaware Steam Hose cleaning boiler flues and tubes. 
team at 125 lbs. pressure is applied steadily six hours 


aily—severest usage. The engineer of a New York 


slant, after scrapping —— of feet of other hose, 
vrites: ‘“‘Delaware is the best steam hose we have had. 
At last we have a hose that chases away all trouble. 


‘he saving is 40 per cent of our former hose bills.” 
(Name of user furnished on request.) 


me ECIRIC HOSE & || 
RUBBER CO 


Hose specialists—makers 

of air, steam, water, oxy- 

acetylene, garden, spray 

and other kinds of indus- 
trial hose. 
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Actual service records 
prove the economy 


of this industrial hose 


Why are we eager to have you test our hose on your hardest jobs? Simply 
because saving money on such jobs is the daily task of hose made by the 
Electric Hose & Rubber Co. It is doing this on hundreds and hundreds of 
installations. It will do it for you. 

Our engineers studied the hose needs of industry. They designed hose to 
meet them. They put it to work—watched its service—improved it until it 
handled its job in a way that brought new economy and service. 

For 26 years, we’ve been making good hose—and nothing but hose. The 
skill of this long experience goes into every length. And our hose is made 
and marketed under a unique profit-sharing policy—one that includes owners, 
employees and distributors. This gives every factor a keen interest in 


pleasing you. 

“The Industrial Hose Piadidtobk is a book you should-have. It is an 
engineering analysis of the hose needs of every industry. Write for it today 
on your letterhead. Address: Dept. B, Electric Hose & Rubber Co., Wilming- 
ton, Delaware. 


Electric Industrial Hose in an eastern tannery. 
One line of hose being used for cold and one for 
boiling water, on wash reels. Electric Hose is 
used throughout the plant also for steam, air 
and gasoline. This firm writes: ‘We have 
been using Electric Hose a number of years, 
and get much longer life out of it than other 
hose used. It gets extremely hard service. 
(Name of user furnished on request.) 
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What N ew York 


is to America 


The McAlpin 
is to New York 


VERYONE agrees that New 

York typifies the spirit of 
American progress—likewise the 
McAlpin exemplifies the true spirit 
of New York. 

Ever since I’ve been personally 
inviting guests to make the McAlpin 
their headquarters in New York— 
I’ve promised the utmost in cor- 
diality, courtesy, comfort and con- 
verience. 

T’ve.tried to show the McAlpin 
guest that New York is just as 
warm hearted toward its visitors as 
any city can be. And the result is— 

Not only do out-of-town guests 
appreciate McAlpin Service, but 
New Yorkers do, too, and that’s why 
I can truthfully say, “The McAlpin 
is New York’s most popular hotel.” 

So remember what the McAlpin 
means to you— 

A cordial welcome, clean, com- 
fortable accommodations, the finest 
food New York affords, the best en- 
tertainment and the highest type of 
hotel service in the world. 

It’s up to you to enjoy the per- 
formance of my promise. May I ex- 
pect to greet you soon? 


Sincerely, 


Cet ® das 


Manaing Director 


1700 Comfortable 
Rooms— complete 
in modern appoint- 
ments. From $3.50 
to $12.00 per day. 

Luxurious Suites 
from $12.00 to 
$30.00 per day. 


HOTEL M*ALPIN 


“Where the White Way Begins” 
BROADWAY AT 347 STREET 


NEW YORK CITY 
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me brag, but wisdom and luck combined 
with decent living had a lot to do with it. 
I believe in it.” 


Speaking of luck, Cobb is accounted the 
wealthiest of ball-players—he’s a million- 
aire, according to report—and is expected 
to embark in some extensive business, At 
the time of the interview he was on his 
way to Augusta, Georgia, where he has a 
home, a wife, and a sizable bunch of olive 
branches. Of his place in the esteem of 
veteran fans, the New York Sun remarks 
‘in an editorial: 


All middle-aged American gentlemen 
who read in their newspapers on Thursday 
That Tyrus Raymond Cobb had retired 
from professional baseball must have 
heaved more or less involuntary sighs of 
regret. It is not that Ty is so very middle- 
aged himself—he is only forty—but it is 
because this reminder of the passage of 
time is so blunt that the retirement of the 
‘‘Georgia Peach’’ seems especially lamen- 
table. 

If he has retired, of course. Retirements 
of famous baseball players are like the 
farewell tours of opera singers in that there 
is rarely a guaranty that either will be 
permanent. Doddering and senile as this 
baseball Methuselah of forty is, there is 
still a wallop or two in his bat, still a 
managerial notion or so under his bonnet. 
It may be that before Tyrus can settle 
down to enjoy the million or more of 
dollars he has accumulated by thrift and 
speed on the bases there will be demands 
for his baseball experience that he will not 
be able to resist. 

To most males whose hairs are silvering 
over the temples, Tyrus was once a symbol 
of victorious youth. It was just twenty- 
one years ago when he emerged from the 
obseurity of a minor circuit into the noon- 
day glare of the American League. And 
what a gallant, glamourous figure he was! 
A fine fielder and good thrower, he was a 
masterful batter, and in his prime he was 
a base-runner without peer. ‘‘Clear the 
track, here I come!’”’ he seemed to say 
whenever he set sail from first base toward 
second. Down the path he went thunder- 
ing, with something of the speed and foree 
of an express-train. If the play was close, 
he went into the bag with spikes shining. 
If an opponent got in his way, somebody 
was pretty certain to get hurt, and it wasn’t 
likely to be Tyrus. 

This ungentle manner brought the 
Georgian considerable unpopularity among 
opposing players and their supporters. 
Now and then it brought him fights. Tyrus 
didn’t mind the unpopularity, and he had 
no constitutional aversion to fighting. 
But among the vast majority of unpreju- 
diced fans this competent, 
intelligent player was held in high esteem, 
and many a man paid down his gate fee 
to see Cobb play who didn’t care a fig 
whether the Detroit nine or its opponents 
won the game. 


aggressive, 


For twelve years, according to an author- 
ity, Cobb led the American League in 
batting, and nine of the twelve were con- 


secutive. For twenty-one years his batting 
| average was .300 or better. For twenty 


years he led both major leagues in stolen 
bases for one player r, and for twenty-one 
| years led both in total bases made on safe 


if hae a one season, 1915, he 
| six bases, a record no other player in1 


ern times has been able to equal. 
_ But baseball is like most other mu 
activities in that a record for pas 
formances doesn’t get you far~ in 
present. For the last six seasons Cobb 
been manager of the Detroit club, but 
club in that time has failed to win a 
nant. It is idle to blame the fans fo 
fickleness in their waning enthusiasm for 
the player. There is no thrill in 
three-base hit of yesteryear when, what 
crowd is waiting for, is a three-base hit 
to-day’s game. 


He is ‘‘an admired, envied, hated ba 
player without a drab streak in his ma! 
up,” says the New York Evening Post 
Moreover: 


The last twenty-five years of professional | 
baseball in America have produced no 
figure to equal Tyrus Raymond Cobb in~ 
the combined qualities of extraordinary — 
playing skill and personality. His retire- 
ment from the Detroit team as its playing — 
manager means, he says, that he has defi- 
nitely given up the game, altho there will be 
many who will find it hard to believe that 
any one who has loved baseball so fiercely 
as Ty Cobb can divorcee himself from it 
altogether. 


Then, too, there never has been a player 
who brought such audacity to the game, 
remarks The World, and the editorial runs 
on: 


With Cobb in the game, there was never 
any telling what might happen: whether he 
was at bat, on base, or in the field, the 
fantastic, impossible twist was an easy 
possibility, and we sat there like children 
eagerly waiting for the wonder man to 
perform his miracle. Also, under the 
swift decisiveness that marked his coups 
there was infectious, diabolical humor. 
Cobb, charging home when he was ex- 
pected to stop at third, seemed to derive 
such unholy joy at the havoe he caused; 
and when the catcher had muffed the ball 
and the trick had sueeeeded, we, too, 
crowed with glee to behold mind trium- 
phant over matter. The charm of Ruth 
les in his eye and arm. The charm of 
Cobb lay in his head. His eye and arm, 
heaven knows, were as sure as most; but 
when in addition to directing these against 
the ball, he directed them against men, 
then we saw more than a game—we saw 
drama. He was a Br’er Fox of the dia- 
mond, and Br’er Fox, wherever we see 
him, is a never-falling source of enchant- 
ment. 

“‘T am tired,”’ said Cobb. ‘‘I can’t taka 
chances any more. That’s it. I can’t 
take chanees. <A _ ball-player who ean’t 
take chances ought to quit. . . .”’ Yes, no 
doubt, that’s it. But what chances he 
took, and how he filled the air with red, 
white and blue electricity when he took 
them! 


A native of Cobb 


Aceord- 


Royston, Georgia, 


showed little promise in his youth. 
ing to the New York Times: 


He was a poor hitter, an 
fielder and a bad base-runner. 
literally a self-made man. 
practised the fall-away slide in a sliding 
pit. Hestudied batting asascience. Altho 
never a great fielder, he taught himself 
how to play the outfield, and was always a 
capable man in this respect. 

Finally overcoming his natural handi- 
caps, Cobb got his chance with Detroit, 


atrocious 
Cobb was 
For hours he 


Gives a new touch of style to your strap watch. 


Adjustable to fit any modern strap watch. In 
white or green gold filled. Price, $6 attached 


Pe rers THAT LAST «Wedsworth ° 
Consult your Jewlo 
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A ah buckle shiek will make him a 
. to discard the one he now wears! A 
_ durable, comfortable metal band of lasting 
beauty to add a new touch of style to 


any strap watch! - 
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¥ Ms . ~ 
The new Wadsworth Belt Buckle will not 


tarnish. There is an advantage that men 
will quickly appreciate! 


rT 


That's because it is made in Wadsworth 
Quality 14 kt. white or green gold filled. 
It therefore offers all the beauty of solid 
gold at only a fraction of the cost. And — 
it is the only gold filled belt buckle which ~ 
meets the standard approved by the 


Federal Trade Commission to insure satis- 
factory wear in a gold filled watch case. 


~The Wadsworth Belt Buckle can not 
slip. A patented grip locks the belt tight 
in any position. 


if Ti 7 


The Ben Hur Band is also made in Wads- 


’ worth Quality 14 kt. white or green gold 


filled. 


It lasts as long as the watch to which it 
is attached. Your jeweler can fit it to any 
modern strap watch, easily and quickly. 

; 7 FL fe 
If it is a new strap watch that you are 
about to give, see that it comes in a case 
by Wadsworth, for thirty-five years the 
acknowledged style leaders in the dress 
of fine watches. 

And have it fitted with a Ben Hur Band 
to match. Wadsworth Buckles, Ben Hur 
Bands and Watch Cases are obtainable 
at all good jewelers. 


Tue WapswortH WatcH Casz Company 


Dayton, Ky., Suburb ef Cincinnati, Ohio 


se makers for the leading wate oh movements 


‘The Vadewant Belt Bede 


Untarnishable! The only gold filled belt buckle 
made to exacting watch case standards—of thé 
same beautiful and lasting materials as Wads- 
worth Quality.Gold Filled Watch Cases. Prices, 
$9 to $12. Also in sterling silver, $2.50 to $7 


Wadsworth Beit Buckle sets, 
gold filled, $15 to $20..Ster- 
ling silver, $5 to $12 


When 
PRIVACY 


units 


HEN important matters 
are being discussed be- 
tween executives by telephone— 
when the successful handling of 
matters requires not only abso- 
lute privacy, but instant and 
accurate connections—this is the 
time when business most appre- 
ciates these individual features 


of P-A-X. 
By means of the P-A-X Confer- 


ence Wire service—which neces- 
sitates no outside or switchboard 
calls—the executive can have 
several of his staff on the wire 
at one time. Each person, in his 
own private office, takes part 
in the general conference the 
same as if all were together in 
one room—and this with the 
assurance that no one can cut in. 


This ability of P-A-X to delegate 
private inter-office calls direct to 
the persons concerned, isolating 
all switchboard or outside inter- 
ferences and precluding even the 
possibility of “cut-ins”, is one of 
the many reasons for its adoption 
| by more than 2,000 banks, man- 
ufacturers, and other business 
| organizations of every line, both in 
| Americaand in foreign countries. 


~Count on 


PAX 


PRIVATE AUTOMATIC EXCHANGE 


— 


Automatic Electrie Ine. 


as ‘ * » Vika Liss 
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P-A-X-ophone, Type 1 


The P-A-X-ophone 
fills a rapidly growing 
need for an instrument 
with all of the compact- 
ness and efficiency of 
the conventional tele- 
phone, but with the 
additional advantage of 
having the transmitter 
and receiver in a single, 
easily-handled unit. 
This is the P-A-X- 
ophone Desk Set No. 
1; available for use with 


all types of P-A-X. 


The P-A-X is, funda- 
mentally, a private auto- 
matic telephone exchange 
built of the same Strowger 
type of automatic tele- 
phone equipment being so 
widely adopted for city 
service. The P-A-X may 
be furnished to include 
and co-ordinate such ser- 
vices as code call, confer- 
ence, executive’s priority, 
emergency alarm, etc., to 
meet individual needs. 


Engineers, Designers and Manufacturers of the Automatic Telephone In Use the World Over. 


Home Office and Factory, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Branch Offices in all principal cities, 


batting twelve times, the old record being 


————————— et 


on August 29, 1905, when he was sold f 
$700. In 1906 he hit for .322, the first | 
twenty-one consecutive seasons ‘that 
excelled the magic mark. In 1907 he 
the champion batter of the American 
League. For nine straight years he ‘led 
the league—another major-league record. — 

In 1911 he was voted to be the most 
valuable player in the American League— 
a formality, for he had been the most 
valuable player for five years. - = 

Cobb’s batting and base-running ree- 
ords are legion. Among the marks he 
set are the following: Led his league in 


eight, set by Honus Wagner; was batting 
champion nine successive times; batted 
over .300 twenty-one consecutive years; 
during each of nine seasons he made 200 
or more hits; during each of ten seasons he 
made 100 or more runs; he played in 2,805 
games, the old record being _Wagner’s 
2,785; he was at bat 10,586 times; he scored 
2.086 runs, and made 3,902 hits. 

Cobb also leads both leagues in extra 
base hits, total bases on hits and extra 
bases on hits. His lifetime batting average, 
including 1926, was .3686, another major- 
league record. 

Cobb’s. resignation marks the fifth 
managerial change to be made in the 
major leagues since the close of the 1926 
playing season. The four other managers 
who resigned or were deposed were Bill 
MeKechnie of the Pirates, Arthur Fletcher | 
of the Phillies, Lee Fohl of the Red Sox, 
and George Sisler of the Browns. Mori- 
arty’s appointment is the fourth of these 
five vacated berths to be filled. Owen 
Bush will lead the Pirates, Stuffy McInnis 
has been named manager of the Phils and 
Dan Howley is the new pilot of the Browns. 
Only Fohl’s suecessor remains to be 
named to complete again the roster of six- 
teen major-league managers. 


Cobb’s successor in the management of 
the Tigers is George Moriarty, American 
League umpire, of whom we read in an 
Associated Press dispatch from Minne- 
apolis: 


Having served as an American League 
umpire for ten years, Moriarty is rated by 
erities as well qualified for a manager’s 
job. He is a recognized authority on the 
national pastime, and has written baseball 
for news syndicates and magazines. 

Moriarty broke into professional base- 
ball in 1904, when he was picked up from 
the sand-lots at Woodstoek, [linois, by 
Frank Seelee, manager of the Chicago 
Cubs. He went South with the Cubs that 
year, but was sent to the Little Rock Club 
of the Southern Association. He suffered 
a leg injury and was dropt from that 
club, and later made a free agent by the 
Cubs. 

Toledo signed Moriarty in 1905. He 
led the association in stolen bases with 
fifty-one, and was sold that fall to the 
New York Yankees, with whom he played 
during 1906, 1907 and 1908. He made his 
reputation as third baseman on the Detroit 
team. 


Only one baseball player could vie with 
Ty Cobb in all-around ability, and his 
name, says the Louisville Herald Post in an 
editorial on ‘‘The Way of Baseball Flesh,” 
was Honus Wagner, of whom we are told: 


Bic 
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The Harvey Bumper 


OU can see that the Harvey Bumper doesn’t look 

like any other; but the way it looks isn’t the only 
difference. A bumper is put on acar for protection. It 
must do more than just look like a bumper; it must be 
designed for its job. 

The Harvey Bumper is the result of a study of the 
different impacts that bumpers get. It is ‘a case of cor- 
rect design, scientifically worked out on the best engi- 
neering principles, to give greatest insurance. 

That’s what a Harvey Bumper is—insurance; and 
it’s good insurance. It saves many a repair bill. 


Special brackets for each type of car; made of steel treated 
for greatest strength. The bumper bars are of Harvey special- 
formula spring steel to stand almost any kind of shock. 


HARVEY SPRING & FORGING COMPANY 
Automobile & Truck Springs, Spring Oilers, Bumpers, Drop Forgings 
RACINE, WISCONSIN 
New York, 11th Ave. & 47th St. + San Francisco, 489 Golden Gate Ave. 


Dress up and Approved 
brotect your car with 


Harvey Bumpers 


!, by Underwriters’ 
Laboratories 


HARVEY 
SPRINGS 


Harvey Springs are 
known to most deale 
ers, and many users, 
as the best automoe 
bile springs made. If 
you ever need a new 
spring, better have a 
Harvey. The name 
stands for quality 
wherever you see it. 


= 


HARVEY SPRING & FORGING CO. 
RACINE, WISCONSIN 
lamaCar Owner[] Dealer(] Jobber] 
Please send me full information on Harvey 
Springs Bumpers [_] Spring Oilers [_] 


Name : rs ner 5, Me 
Since. eas 2 St ee 
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coming~ 
time to 0o 
The South Sea breeze is 


whispering in your ear. 


HEN you sight your first 

flying-fish from the prom- 
enade deck—a gliding streak of sil- 
ver onasea of flashing blue—you’l! 
know Hawaii’s near! 


At home when footsteps crunch 
chill onsnowy streets, here in Hon- 
olulu’s bay diving boys sport about 
your ship. Tropical vines blaze with 
fragrant blossoms over your out- 
door table. 


Inexpensive 


$400 to $500—that’s enough 
for a leisurely four or five weeks’ 
round trip from the Pacific Coast— 
including first-class passage each 
way and all hotels, sight-seeing and 
incidental expenses for two or three 
weeks in this island paradise. An- 
other vast hotel at Waikiki; another 
great liner now building. 


Sail direct from any Pacific Coast 
port—San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Seattle, Vancouver—return by an- 
other, if you like. Your local rail- 
road, steamship or travel agent can 
book yourightfrom your own home. 
See him. And write today for illus- 
trated booklet in colors. 


HAWAII TOURIST BUREAU 


214 McCann Bipc., San Francisco, CALIF, 
OR 343 Fort Sr. HONOLULU, Hawall, U.S. A. 


Strangely enough, he was the polar 


- opposite of Cobb in style and temperament. 


Cobb, nervous, sensitive, high-strung, the 
personification of brilliance. Wagner, awk- 
ward, lumbering, phlegmatic, the personifi- 
cation of power. The younger generation 
of baseball addicts may not reeall it, but 
the one unsettled debate of ten years ago 
was over the relative merits of Cobb and 
Wagner. The greater portion of their 
careers was contemporary, a Situation 
that fanned contentions. 

And now Cobb has gone the way of all 
baseball flesh, even as Wagher went it a 
few years ago. Henceforth both belong to 
recollection and reminiscence. Both have 
secure places in baseball history, but the 
future will probably show that Cobb’s 
contribution to the game was the greater. 
Cobb had the mechanical skill plus an en- 
dowment of brains and daring that has 
never been matched on the diamond. It 
used to be said that catchers, when they 
tried to keep Cobb from stealing second 
base, would throw to third. Cobb was as 
dangerous at bat as Babe Ruth, but the 
pitchers walk Ruth to dispose of trouble. 
If they dared walk Cobb, their trouble just 
began. His timing and outguessing were 
instinetive; his nerve was unlimited and 
his percentage of beating long chances was 
amazing. He was so far head and shoulders 
over the rank and file that after he slipped 
50 per cent., he was still better than the 
average major-league ball-player. 

Cobb’s fiery temperament led him into 
a number of diamond unpleasantnesses; 
but being a gentleman by instinct, he al- 
ways regretted them sincerely. . The flame 
burns brightly as ever in the Georgian, but 
the flesh is weaker, despite his by no 
means original assertion that “‘I am about 
as good as I ever was.’ Cobb created a 
new type of baseball-player, and it will be 
long before we look upon his like again. 


Whether Cobb’s determination to quit 
the national game for good is irrevocable or 
not—whether, perchance, there may not 
be a string dangling from it somewhere— 
is a question that occurs to a number of 


editorial commentators. Thus the Macon 


Telegraph: 


Unfriendly sporting editors have written 
so many obituaries of Tyrus Raymond 
Cobb, only to have him rise up and deny 
his death by batting better than ever and 
stealing more bases than ever, that we 
hesitate to add another, lest the ‘‘Georgia 
Peach” should bob up next year in a 
managerial uniform in the majors. That 
is unlikely, of course, since his record at 
Detroit was not such as to commend him 
as a manager. 

It will not be as manager that Cobb will 
go down in baseball history. It will be as 
the great player that he was—probably 
the greatest who ever put on the uniform 
of a baseball team. For twenty-two years 
he played in the major leagues, longer than 
any other man. For twenty of those years 
he batted above 300, the goal toward 
which batsmen of baseball turn their 
faces. He stole more bases than any man 
in baseball. He had the eye of an eagle 
in judging the probable point of impact 
between the bat and the ball. Until his 
aging legs began to fail him four or five 
years ago, he was as fleet a fielder as any 
league boasts. 


Amity wallet and Key Kaddy of embossed, hand- 
colored, hand-laced, imported steerhide. Packed 
in gift box luxuriously lined with silk, $8.00. 


Here 1s a gift 
glorified 
by Amity art and 
craftsmanship 


Open this enticing box and there, 
glowing warmly on the silk lining, 
lie two superb gifts—an Amity wal- 
let and Key Kaddy. Here are 
cordial, friendly articles whose worth 
will increase with passing time. 
Good, honest leather went into them. 
Honest Amity. craftsmanship fash- 
ioned them. They are hand-colored, 
decorated with embossed designs that 
match, and hand-laced with a black 
leather thong. ‘The well-dressed 
man will appreciate this completely 
harmonized way of carrying his cash 
and keys. 

If you wish, these articles may be 
had separately, carefully fitted in 
luxurious gift boxes. There are 
many other choice Amity things too, 
some packed in two and three piece 
sets, priced from $4 to $50, and sold 
individually for as little as $1.50. 
All popular leathers may be had, in- 
cluding pinseal, calf, imported goat 
and steer, pigskin that is Europe’s 
favorite, and ostrich. And only from 
Amity can you get pocketbooks and 
similar articles in the wonderful new 
sharkskin—the leather that does not 
scufforscratch. Amity Leather Prod- 
ucts Co., West Bend, Wisconsin. 
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THESE | are men of ineélliveniok! St a 
keen analytical powers. They think _ 


things out. And in their personal 


tastes, they use the same fine sense | 


of discrimination ...So it is an en- 


dorsement ofno mean weight when 
sO many—so great a percentage — will- 
ingly acknowledge that they look to a 
Gillette for the cool comfort of a | per- 
fect shave. 


This i is simply another proof that, based 
on the perfection of its shaving service, 
Gillette pre-eminence is an indisputable 
fact! 


Whether you have u beard “like wire” or as 
soft as silk, your GOOD shave will become a 
PERFECT shave if you read “Three Reasons” 
—a new shaving booklet just published in a 
new edition. A postcard request and we'll 
gladly send you a copy with our compliments. 


GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR CO. 
BOSTON, U. S.A. 


$5 10 $75 


THE TUCKAWAY 


In Gold Plate, $6. 
In Silver Plate, $5. 
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The pleasing voice of the Synchro- 
phase cannot be altered by loud 
speakers which lisp and distort. 


HE Synchrophase is 

independent of the 
loud speaker’s influence, 
for its Colortone gives 
you complete control 
over the pitch and clar- 
ity of speech or music 
no matter what the loud 
speaker wants to do. 


Send for Booklet 
D, then ask your 
a dealer to demon- 
rd) | strate the Syn- 
k chrophase in 
comparison with 
other sets. 


Colortone 
Reg. U. S, Pat. Off. 
gives you control of 
tone quality inde- 
pendent of the loud 
speaker. 


A. H. Grebe & Co., Inc. 
109 West 57th Street, New York City 
Factory: Richmond Hill, N. Y. 


Western Branch: 
443 So. San Pedro Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 
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This Company All Grebe appa- 
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“He! ran’ the bases” like a maniac, says a 


H sports writer | in. the New York Times, 


describing the sensation created by Cobb 


at the outset SE te eatoer: 


The finest catchers in the game matched 
their arms with Cobb’s legs, and lost. If 
the throw to second rolled even three feet 
away, Cobb was off for third. Let the third 
baseman falter the slightest when he saw 
those spikes coming ‘at him, and Ty would 
bolt for home. It was nothing for him to 
go from first to third on an infield out. 

He was the sensation of baseball. Be- 
cause of his swaggering ways, he was the 
target for unmerciful jeers. It was believed 
by some that he deliberately spiked other 
players. When he chased a fan into the 
grandstand and was suspended, his team 
went out on strike. 

This was the ‘‘Georgia Peach’’—for fifteen 
years and more the stormy petrel of base- 
ball, a rollicking daredevil who crowded 
more action and excitement into baseball 
than any other athlete of the game. 

He smashed one record after another, 
and most of them will carry his name for 
all time. He was the ideal ball-player, 
but the same qualities which made him a 
great player dimmed his record as a man- 
ager. Cobb was not made to manage a 
team. 


Of the enemies he made, we are told by 
Bozeman Bulger, in the New York Evening 
World: 


Ty Cobb says that most of the abuse he 
received during his troublesome years was 
the result of his simply insisting on his rights. 

‘Why,’ he used to ask, ‘‘should I slow 
up going into a base merely to keep the 
baseman from getting hurt, and then have 
him touch me out? ‘I’ve heard them go 
back to the bench and say, ‘ Well, I blocked 
that bird.’ 

“The baseman, you know, has no right 
to block the line. The base-runner has the 
right of way and the man who blocks it 
does it at his own peril. He is the one who 
is taking a chance, not the base-runner. 
It’s a question of letting him bluff the base- 
runner or letting the base-runner bluff him. 
Personally, I prefer to be on the offensive. 
My principle is to test the other fellow’s 
nerve before he has a chance to test mine.”’ 

When Cobb first beeame a menace at the 
bat and on the bases, several of the leading 
pitchers set about to tone him ‘down a bit 
as they had done other young batters. 
They would ‘‘dust him off’ to make him 
timid. That is, they would throw the ball 
so close to the batter’s head as to make him 
back off from the plate. In this the piteh- 
ers have a great advantage, the 
base-runner has no chance to get back at 
them. There is always a chance for reprisal 
on a baseman, but the piteher is supposed 
to be absolutely safe in his position in the 
center of the diamond. 

“T thought this over for 
says Cobb, “‘in an effort to find a way of 
going after the pitcher, instead of letting 
him keep me on the defensive. Often they 
threw right at my head deliberately. The 
L would get after a protest was a sar- 

eastic grin.”’ 

Finally the ingenious mind of Cobb 
solved this problem. There hasn’t been 
an attempt to dust him off for fifteen years, 
he says. j 


beeause 


a long time,” 


best 


barely missing his head. 


One afternoon a pitcher dusted 
“Tf you do that again, I’ll get 


| young Cobb told him as he shook a threat- 


a corner, 


ening fist. 

On the next trip to the plate Cobb v 
actually hit on the back of the neck as + 
turned away from a well-aimed ‘‘duster 
Then he brought his new defense into 
play. 

Noticing that this particular pitcher was 
an excellent fielder, Cobb saw that he 
would run over to cover first base on every 
bunt. If he was not needed, he would go on 
past first and let the baseman take the ball. 

Instead of hitting the ball out as ex- 
pected, this time Cobb deliberately bunted 
down the first base line so as to pull the 
pitcher over. The first baseman got the 
ball all right and Cobb was easily out by 
ten feet. But that didn’t stop him. Ten 
foet from first base he deliberately threw 
himself feet forward, spikes shining, and 
cut through the coacher’s box in time to 
send the pitcher spinning heels over head, 
his stockings eut into shreds. 

The crowd couldn’t understand why 
Cobb had slid through the coacher’s box 
when he had no chance of reaching first 
base, but that pitcher knew. He was 
deathly pale as he came back to the box. 

“Now, just try and dust me off again!” 
Cobb yelled at him. 

After he had pulled the trick two or three 
times, he was never in danger at the plate 
again. 

‘“Why should I let them take that unfair | 
advantage of me?” Cobb asks. “‘I still 
insist that it is just as sportsmanlike to 
make the other fellow tremble as to let him 
make me tremble. At any rate, it’s fight- 
ing a fellow with his own weapons, isn’t 
it??? . 


THE COACH’S TONGUE-LASHING THAT 
SOMETIMES WINS THE GAME 
URING the first half, the Princeton 

team was brilliant 


at intervals, but lacking in a good defense.” 


“weak in spots, 


Something was wrong in the line, relates 
Stan Keck, in 1920- 
1921. The game was between Princeton 
and and ‘‘the team 


through for three touch- 


all-American tackle 
Chicago, maroon 
battered its way 
downs,”’ the 
18-7 against the Tigers. 
the title 
Halves,” 


the 


And now, 


half ending with score 
under 
“What Happens Between the 


Mr. Keck takes us behind the 


football seenes. In an interview with a 
Philadelphia Public Ledger writer, he re- 
lates: 

The Tigers went into their dressing- 


quarters between the halves. 
had no more than 


The players 
flopped down on the 


benehes and rubbing-tables when Will 
Roper, the Princeton coach, came tearing 


into the room. 
‘*Where’s 
the 


Pink 


husky 


Baker?”’ he yelled. 
lineman, was sitting in 
his head resting on his cupped 


Baker, 


hands. Roper approached him. 
**Baker,” he said, ‘‘what’s wrong with 
you? Forgotten how to play tackle? 


Chicago is having a regular 
the line.”’ 
The coach then went into detail to show 


parade through 
your side of 


the lineman just what was wrong with 
his playing. Still under the stress of 
emotion, he continued: ‘‘Listen here, 


Pink, I’m going to put you on trial for 
three minutes at the beginning of the 
second half. Going to give you one last 
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Silent. permanent 
radio power 
From the light socket 
with Balkite’B”at $2750 and the 
Balkite Trickle Charger at $10 


The New 
Balkite Charger 


Has both a low trickle charge 
rate and a high rate for rapid 
charging and heavy duty use. 
Can thus be used either asa 
trickle or as a high rate charger 
and combines their advantages. 
Noiseless. Large water capacity. 
Visible electrolyte level. Rates: 
with 6-volt battery, 2.5 and .5 
amperes; with 4-volt battery, .8 
and .2 ampere. Special model for 
25-40 cycles. Price $19.50. West 
of Rockies $20. (In Canada 
$27.50.) 


——— 


Balkite Combination 


Supplies automatic power to 
both “A” and “B” circuits. Con- 
trolled by the filament switch 
already on your set. Entirely au- 
tomaticin operation. Serves any 
set now using either 4 or 6-volt 
“A” batteries and requiring not 
more than 30 milliamperes at 135 
volts of “B” current—practically 
all sets of up to 8 tubes, Price 
$59.50. (In Canada $83.) 


All Balkite Radio Power Units operate 


from 110-120 volts AC current with models 
for both 60 and 50 cycles. The new Balkite 
Charger is also made in a special model for 


25-40 cycles. 


Over 650,000 radio set owners are 
now using BalkiteRadioPower Units 
because they provide silent, perma- 
nent power from the light socket. 
They are noiseless in operation and 
can be used during reception. They 
employ no tubes. They have nothing 
to wear out or replace. They are built 
to conform with the Underwriters’ 
standards. Other thanaslight current 
consumption their first cost is the 
last. Permanentand unfailingin oper- 
ation, they are based on the same 
Balkite principle now commonly 
used in railway signaling, hospital 
lighting, and numerous other sys- 
tems where power must be infallible. 

Oneway ofequip- 
ping your radio set 
with Balkite is to 
merely add Balkite 
“B” and the Balkite 
Trickle Charger. 
Balkite “B” elimi- 
nates “B” batteries 
entirely and supplies 
“B” current from the 
light socket. It is the 
proved popular “B” 
powersupply. Of the 
75,000 now giving 
satisfactory service, 


Hear 
WALTER DAMROSCH 
and the 
NEW YORK SYMPHONY 


in your own home 


Every other Saturday night a 
symphony concert. On alter- 
nate Saturdays one of Mr. Dam- 
rosch’s famous piano recitals 
on the great Wagner Music 
Dramas. Over stations: WEAF, 
WEEI, WGR, WFI, WCAE, 
WSAI, WTAM, WWJ, WGN, 
WCCO, KSD, WDAF, WOCc. 
Balkite Hour 9 P. M. Eastern 


Standard Time. 


some of which have been in use for 
over three years, to our knowledge 
not one has ever worn out. The new 
Balkite “B”-W at $27.50 serves sets 
of 5 tubes or less requiring 67 to 
90 volts, Balkite “B”-X sets of up to 
135 volts and 8 tubes and Balkite 
“B”-Y any standard set. 

The Balkite Trickle Charger at $10 
can be left permanently connected to 
your “A” battery and the light socket, 
thus automatically keeping it at full 
power always. In effect it makes your 
“A” battery a light socket “A” power 
supply. 

Add these Balkite Units to your 
radio set. Then you will enjoy the 
last word in radio 
convenience, and si- 
lent, unfailing power 
from the light socket. 
Ask your dealer. 


(Balkite“*B”-W $27.50; 
“B”-X $42; “B’-Y $69; 
Balkite Trickle Charger 
$10, West of Rockies 
$10.50. In Canada ‘‘B”- 
W $39; “B’-X $59.50; 
“B’-Y $96; Trickle 
Charger $15.) , 


Fansteel Products Co., 
Inc., North Chicago, Ill. 
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chance. If you don’t smear those Chicago 


plays in the manner you are capable of, 
I’m going right out on that football field 
and before the whole crowd I’ll rip that 
Princeton football jersey right off your 
It’ll be the last time you’ll ever 
step on a Princeton field, too. Remember, 
three minutes now!”’ and Roper walked 
away. 

You can not realize the significance of 
that talk unless you knew Pink Baker. 
He is the kind of a fellow who would have 
his right arm torn off in preference to his 
Orange and Black jersey. And a suddenly 
transformed Pink Baker ran out on the 
field at the beginning of the second half. 

No fleet-footed backs gained any yards 
through Baker. No crushing off-tackle 
plays made any headway through the 
big blond tackle. Instead, he not only 
played a whale of a defensive game, but 
proved to be an inspiration to his team- 
mates, who managed to stage one of the 
greatest comebacks in modern football. 
And when any reference is made to that 
great 21-18 victory of Princeton, the name 
of Pink Baker is always brought into the 
discussion. It was, without doubt, the 
greatest of his great career. 

The ethies of Bill Roper’s talk to the 


big tackle is a matter of personal con- | 


jecture. One thing is certain. It worked. 


There has always been an air of mys- 
tery to the closed doors of the dressing- 
rooms between the halves, says Mr. Keck, 
and he reminds us: 


At the big games such remarks as, “I 
wonder what he’ll say to them; I'll bet 
they’re going to catch it,’ are nothing un- 
usual. 
the coaches cast some kind of a spell over 
the players to spur them on to super- 
human deeds. Yet the only thing a 
coach’s talk ean do is to get his men in a 
fighting mood, to make them willing to 
play to the best of their ability—and that’s 
all any coach asks of his men. A tongue- 
lashing is only worth while when the 


team is not doing its best, or when an 
individual is not playing his position 


correctly. 

However, we have all seen players that 
were apparently hopelessly defeated in the 
first half come on the field with fire in 
their eyes at the beginning of the second 
half and finally emerge from the game 
winners. And it is not to be denied that 
many football games have been won—and 
lost—in the dressing-room between the 
halves. 

While the student bands, resplendent in 
colorful uniforms, are marching up and 
down the field, with concerted singing 
and cheering echoing in the vast stadium 
filled with fur-covered men and women, 
laughing, joking, an entirely different kind 
of scene is being enacted behind the elosed 
doors of the dressing-room. 

Here you get the full flavor of the great 
college game. In the dingy dressing-rooms, 
smelling of liniment Jturpentine, and sweat- 
ing’ away from the eolor, the 
pageantry, of which football plays only a 
small part in the spectacle, 
ball stript of all its glamour. 

And after a visit to the dressing-room 
between the halves, you ean readily under- 
stand why a team well-nigh beaten can 
fight with such spirit, such determination, 


bodies, 


you see foot- 


Perhaps some persons think that | 


| 


Vay 
during ‘the second half fate to win the 
game. 

Behind the closed ‘docs of the dressing- 
room the game is still being played. Not 
the spectacular game of the gridiron with 
thrilling runs and breath-taking tackles, 
but something just as important in the 
winning of football games. 

The coach is speaking. 

Perhaps he is showing his backs what 
is what with their end runs; perhaps. he 
is consoling a young sophomore whose 
husky young frame is shaking with con- 
vulsive sobs because he dropt a punt at a 
crucial moment. Perhaps he is rising to 
eloquence as he pleads with his men to 
“‘oet in there and fight!” 

Football players are so molded that the 
winning of a game becomes a thing of 
vital importance in their lives under the 
stress of a big-game atmosphere. Just 
how a team can be stirred to great deeds 
by the eloquence of a coach can best be 
explained by the reaetion of a Penn team 
to a talk delivered by the late Mike 
Murphy, one of the most beloved football 
trainers, whose name is slowly fading into 
football legend. 

Mike Murphy was idolized by every 
man on the Penn football squad. His 
smile sent them to the heights of elation, 
his frown tumbled them to the depths of 
depression, 

In the last game Penn played against 
Harvard in the fall of 1905, the Red and 
Blue players came trooping into their 
dressing-room at the close of the first half 
with the score 6-6. 

The Harvard team outweighed Penn 
and had many exceptional football stars 
ir. the line-up. In those days weight was 
the deciding factor in many games, and 
every one at Franklin Field believed the 
Penn team would be swept off its feet in 
the second half and Harvard would win by 
an overwhelming score. 


While the rubbers were working over 
Mr. Keck re- 
lates, Mike Murphy walked into the room, 


the wearied Penn players, 


looked at the players and shook his head 
sadly. Then: 

Climbing up on the rubbing-table he 
addrest them, his talk frequently inter- 
rupted by spasms of coughing. 

“Boys,” he began, ‘‘when you go out 
on that field—fight! If you have a sweet- 
heart, fight for your sweetheart. If you 
have a mother, fight for your mother.” 
A huskiness came into his voice, suggestive 
of the ailment which in 
proved fatal. ‘And if you have neither 
mother nor sweetheart, just go out there 
and fight for old Mike. This game may 
be the last Pll ever see a Penn football 


years to come 


team play in. The doctors told me this 
morning that I have the ‘econ.’ I haven’t 
long to live, boys—so fight to win this 


game for me!” 

A sudden fit of coughing ended the address. 

“'Time’s ‘up,’’? eame the announcement 
from the referee, 

The Pennsylvania players stood staring 
at their coach as if in a daze. 


As they lined up for the kickoff, their 
captain turned to them. 

‘““Now for Mike Murphy: and Old 
Penn,” was his curt but inspiring eom- 
mand. With fire in their eyes, Penn 
played as it never played before. Har- 


vard’s husky eleven was pushed backward 
as the Penn team battered its way through 
for big gains. Finally, it went over for 
a touchdown and victory, defeating Har- 
vard by 12-6. 

According to the present ruling, a team 
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unior Coach DeLuxe 
Equipped as illustrated 
$1075 f-0.b. Lansing 


Model “60” Coupe-Roadster 
7-bearing Crankshaft Motor 
$1495 f.0.b. Lansing 


HREE years ago something And today the Flint still leads 


new in medium priced cars 
was offered to the public, and a 
new era in motor car history 
began. Vibration annoyance s 
were eliminated. A 7-bearing 
crankshaft did it. Flint introduced 
this important improvement. 


its field in performance, mechani- 
cal superiority, and long-lived 
value. Flint quality is available 
in three chassis sizes, all stand- 
ard body types, and three price 
ranges. See the nearest Flint 
dealer for a demonstration. 


Flint Junior $960 to $1,075; Flint “60” $1,260 to $1,495; 
Flint “80” $1,450 to $2,125 f. o. b. Lansing 


FLINT MOTOR COMPANY, 


ELIZABETH, NEW JERSEY 


General Sales Department: 1819 Broadway, New, York City 
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$26,000,000 
for New ‘Buildings 


G: Address 


an St. ‘Petersburg 
Last Year 


‘Inthe fiscal year ending June3o0, 


1926, St. Petersburg, Florida, ex- 
pended more than $26,000,000 
for new building construction 
—homes, hotels, business build- 
ings, churches and schools. 


Such an amazing record for 
a city of this size is convinc- 
ing evidence of the energetic 
growth and stability of this 
community. 


It merely reflects, however, 
the rare climatic, recreational 
and business attractions of the 
Sunshine City which havedrawn 
thousands of people from all 
parts of the land to this delight- 
ful place—the attractions which 
have resulted in its growth in 
the past quarter century from a 
small fishing village to a mod- 
ern city of 82,000 permanent 
residents and 125,000 winter 
visitors annually. 

St. Petersburg invites you to 
come and share its manifold de- 
lights. For full information, 
write for our illustrated book- 
let. Mail the coupon. 


ft etersburs 


lorida 
“The Sunshine City A 


A, D. O'CONNOR 


Chamber of Commerce 
St. Petersburg, Florida 


Send me a copy of your illustrated booklet 
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is allowed fifteen minutes between the 
halves. 
referee sends a warning to each team, giving 
them three minutes to get on the field and 
ready for the whistle. 

In the old days, ten minutes between 
the halves was the usual time allotted for 
rest. But there was no penalty if the 
team was not warned by the referee and 
came on the field late. All of which 
brings us down to a memorable incident 
in the old days that is still talked about 
wheneyer old players congregate. 

Princeton was playing Yale at New 
Haven in the fall of 1908. At that time 
the big Blue teams were sweeping every- 
thing before them. Jim MeCormick, the 
Princeton captain, had already been on 
three teams that had been vanquished by 
Yale. 

But it looked like the Tigers’ day. At 
the close of the first half the big Prince- 
ton captain was feeling the first touch of 
victory as he came off the field on the 
long end of a 10-0 score. 

Yale, in the shadow of defeat after years 
of supremacy, struck on a desperate plan. 
Up in the stands was an old Yale star who 
was known the country over as a master 
mind at diagnosing a team’s weakness. He 
was hustled into the dressing-room, told 
to talk to the players and then left to his 
own devices. Lining up the eleven “in 
playing formation, he went to great pains 
to show them how to combat the Princeton 
offense. : 

Out on the field strange things were 
happening. Bill Roper, knowing that the 
time between the halves had elapsed, 
raged. The referee, Mike Thompson, 
didn’t know what to do about it. Mes- 
sengers were sent to warn the Yale team 
that time was up. But Yale could not 
be found. 

The minutes dragged. More than 
30,000 spectators shivered and mumbled 
in the stands. The Princeton players 
jogged up and down the field, passing and 
kicking the ball and every now and then 
casting anxious glances toward the gates 
in hopes of seeing the familiar Blue jerseys 
coming on the field. 

Kight minutes over the time limit the 
Yale team sprinted out on the field. The 
coaches explained that the referee did not 
warn them that time was up, but, deciding 
that it must be, they came out on the 
field. 

Prineeton lost that game. <A_ bit 
wildered by the stubborn defense of the 
Iilis, who stopt their smooth running 
plays before they really got under way, 
amazed at the confidence of the aroused 
Yale team, the Tigers lost heart and were 
erusht under a 12-10 defeat after one of 
the most unusual comebacks in the game. 


be- 


This incident ‘‘led to 


arguments at the time, but Yale did not 


many spirited 


break the rules and did a perfectly natural 
thing, altho if was censured for it, and took 


it in a fine sporting spirit.”” And Mr. 


Keek continues: 


To-day, the stirring talks between the 
halves by coaches and old grads are more 
the exception than the rule. The average 
coach does not make a regular thing of it 
and some of the most prominent of them, 
like Tad Jones of Yale, Roekne of Notre 
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EST INDIES 
“$12 a day 


OU can sail the bright seas that the 

pirates ravaged. Go to the fair islands © 
which bred bold buccaneers. Find beauty 
and wonder and ease of spirit on the cruises 
ofthe Megantic, guided always by the skill 
of the White Star Line gained through over 
25 years’ actual cruising experience in the 
West Indies. . F ° 
The Megantic, specially constructed for tropi- 
cal cruising is equipped with deck swimming 
pools and every facility for sea recreation. 

Five cruises, 16 to 26 days, 

sailing from New York 


January 15th—16 days February 3rd—26 days 
March 5th—17 days March 24th—18 days ~ 
April 14th—16 days Rates, $200 up. 


Please send for details 


Address No. 1 Broadway, New York 
City; our offices elsewhere, or any 
authorized agent. 


WHITE STAR LINE 
RED STAR LINE ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 
3 LBS. FOR $1.00 


P ECANS Parcel Post Prepaid in U. S. 


Delicious Golden Meat Texas Pecans—large size, soft 
shell, finest in flavor, Send $1.00 for 3 pounds now and 
you will order more after you have enjoyed their incom- 
parable flavor. We send directions for making Mexican 
Pecan Candy and Pralines. 

25 Ibs., $7.50; 50 Ibs., $14.50; 100 Ibs., $28.00, delivered 
anywhere in United States. Remit with order. Dealers 
write for prices; any quantity. 

GALVESTON PECAN COMPANY, GALVESTON, TEXAS 


Reference: Dun or Bradstreet 


Rolling hills, picturesque woods, 
lakes and rivers, good motor roads and 
golf courses, summer sunshine and balmy 


air, invite you out-of-doors every day. 
Hotels, apartments and lodging facilities 
abound—at reasonable rates; you will find 
a friendly welcome at every turn, in church, 
club or private family. For rest, recreation 
and contentment no community offers more 
than Lake County.} Our illustrated booklet 
will interest you. 


Lake County Chamber of Commerce 
ox 58, Tavares, Florida 


Scientific Facts 
About Diet 


A CONDENSED book on diet entitled 
“Eating for Health and Efficiency”? has 
been published for free distribution by the 
Health Extension Bureau of Battle Creek, 
Mich. Contains set of health rules, many of 
which may be easily followed right at home 
or while traveling. You will find in this book 
a wealth of information about food elements 
and their relation to physical welfare. 


This book is for those who wish to keep physi- 
cally fit and maintain normal weight. Not in- 
tended as a guide for chronic invalids as all such 
cases require the care of a competent physician. 
Name and address on card will bring it without 
cost or obligation, 


HEALTH EXTENSION BUREAU 
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Life Insurance will help you in your old 
age—if you keep your policy in force 


THE PRUDENTIAL pay U ROT E COMPANY @f AMERICA 


EDWARD D.DUFFIELD, President HOME OFFICE, Newark, N. 
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HEBE: centuries 290, Spanish explorers 

came in search of gold. They found it 
in buried treasures and spent it long ago. 
But they found a source of greater wealth 
and that remains today in golden sunshine. Its 
healthfulness is calling you now to Tampa. 


Get Your Share 
of Tampa’s Golden Sunshine 


You'll find here the Romance of Old Spain, 
gorgeous flowers and stately palms glistening 
in the sunshine. Parks, plazas and play- 
grounds are everywhere; Open-air concerts 
by Bachman’s Million Dollar Band are en- 
joyed daily. The picturesque Bayshore Boule- 
vard winds for miles along Tampa’s palm- 
fringed waters and leads to Gulf Beaches, 
famous fishing grounds and all other places 
worth visiting. 


The Resort Center 
of Florida’s Famous West Coast 


Whatever you seek—test or recreation, sport 
Ot pastimes—it awaits you under ideal condi- 
tions at Tampa. Cosmopolitan social activ- 
ities, magnificent resort hotels, and modest 
Ones, too; fine theatres, shops and unique 
Spanish restaurants are only at w of Tampa’ s 
multiple attractions. Rates are posted in near- 
ly all hotel rooms and living costs are low. It 
is the financial, industrial and agricultural 
center of Southern Florida, and its future is 
filled with business and investment opportu- 
nities. Set your course for Tampa this winter, 
and like thousands of others who come to 
visit, you too, will want to stay. 


Get this New Booklet 


Let us send you our illustrated 
booklet ““Tampa—Florida’s Great- 
est City.’’ It tells an accurate and @&&% 
complete story of life and condi- = 
tions here. Just fill out the coupon. 


TAMPA BOARD OF TRADE 


P, O. Box 3002 . Tampa, Florida 
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TAMPA BOARD OF TRADE, 

P. O. Box 3002, Tampa, Florida 
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| duffer 


‘4 Dame, Fisher, late of Harvard, rarely if 


ever do it. 

When Jim Thorpe, the great Indian 
athlete, reported for the Carlisle football 
team, he showed an inclination totally to 
ignore the rigid training rules laid down 
by Glenn Warner, at present coach at 
Leland Stanford, who had charge of the 
Indian school teams in those days. 
was then a broad, rugged fellow who 
could use force when diplomacy failed. 

The coach repeatedly warned Thorpe 
for his infractions of the training rules. 
And each time the Indian promised to 
alter his mode of living. As time went 
on, Warner tired of talking to Thorpe; 
and one day, as the Indian strolled into 
the dressing-room, Warner didn’t say a 
word but grabbed theIndian and in a 
short time had him on the ground, a 
clenched fist threatening him. And the 
great athlete did not get up until he had 
promised to obey his master, Glenn War- 
ner. From that day on, Thorpe developed 
into one of the greatest athletes the country 
has ever known. 

After one of the big games last fall, the 
hero was earried off the field by admirers 
and put down on the threshold of the 


‘dressing-room. As he entered he did not 


wait for his team=mates to congratulate 
him, but said quite simply: ‘‘Great work, 
fellows. Why, my little kid brother could 
haye scored a touchdown with such 
splendid interference in front of him. 
Kverybody cleared the way for me.” 

The next day this same boy’s picture 
was on the front page of every Eastern 
newspaper. 


THE HIGH COST OF PLAYING GAMES | 


HE world’s sport bill has become the 


biggest item in its budget, and has 
already outstript the cost of armaments, 


according to Mr. W. O. MeGeehan, sports 


And while he admits that there are ‘‘no 
statisties even of a sketchy character” to 
prove this staggering statement, he pro- 


Warner | 


| editor of the New York Herald Tribune. | 


eeeds to marshal some highly impressive | 


round figures to indicate the conclusion 
that 
worthy rival of war 
The Elks Magazine, 


is a 
Writing 


as an item of expense, 
itself. 
he argues: 


sport, 


in 


For instance, there are in the 
States a million golfers. At a conservative 
estimate the average golfer 
dollars a year. The earnest 
never figures the game in dollars, 
being too busy trying to reduce his average 
rather than his expenditures. There we 
have half a billion for one sport. The 
average pay-roll of a big-league baseball 
club is something like a quarter of a million 
a year. There are sixteen big-league base- 
ball clubs. The average baseball elub in 
the majors must take in something like a 
million dollars in a year 
head and pay a respectable dividend. 

Intereollegiate football, based the 
about fifty of the best-known 
universities, $30,000,000 a 
The numbers of hunters and fishermen are 
legion. You can estimate the expenditures 
of these sportsmen at anything you please. 
There is the matter of improving the 


to cover 1ts over- 
on 
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United | 


spends five | 


year. | 


Maple Valley, Miyajima 
Japan 
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Manila 
and return 


Sait from San Francisco 
for Honolulu, Yokohama, 
Kobe, Shanghai, Hong 
Kong and Manila, returning the same 
way. Or return direct from Japan to 
Seattle via the Admiral Oriental Line. 
Liberal stopovers. Palatial President 
Liners. Outside rooms with beds, not 
berths. A world famous cuisine. A 
sailing every Saturday from San Fran- 
cisco (every fortnight from Bostonand 
New York for the Orient via Havana 
Panama and California). 


Dollar Steamship Line 


604 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Robert Dollar Building, San Francisco 
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over balmy seas, through the sub- 
tropics, Cuba, the Panama Canal and 
its wonders, Peru and Chile. Across 
the mighty Andes, over the highways 
of the Spaniards, visiting the stately 
Latin cities of Argentina, Uruguay 
and Brazil. Then, a leisurely Cruise- 
Tour tothe West Indies, the romantic 
gems of the warm Caribbean, calling 
at Trinidad, Barbadosand Porto Rico. 
Cruise-Tour leaves New York, Jan. 27th. 
Comfort and luxury throughout, with ex- 
pert American Express management, 
$1950. Experience the excitement of plan- 


ning ahead. Send now forillustrated “Deck 
Plan, No. 2" containing itineraries, etc. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 


Travel Department 
65 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Always Carry American Express Travelers Cheques 
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the 5 eaeacan of the interest 
rts. The metropolitan newspaper 
nerly had a sport page. Now it has 
sport "pages, decidedly plural. In New 
‘ork ; the newspapers in ten years have 
from a sport department of a page 


yes on week-days with a sports section 
the Sunday edition. 
If we want to continue harping on the 
rh cost of sports we might suggest that 
statisticians figure out the extra ex- 
1ditures in white paper, ink, and labor. 
® newspapers have developed in this 
, not because newspaper owners or 
‘ditors are in complete sympathy with the 
ereased interest in sports, but because the 
elopment has been forced upon them. 
of the competition in the matter of 
ulation now is the presentation of 
rt news, and the advertising follows the 
ulation. 

‘Sport news occupies more space in a 
metropolitan newspaper than world news 
sr local news. If a circulation manager 
aad to choose between omitting either the 
tanding of the clubs or the stock-market 
‘eports, he would go without the latter. 
le might sell papers with absolutely no 
‘eports from the most important meeting 
the League of Nations if he had a 
rood round-by-round story of the current 
1eavy weight championship fight. Hecould 
70 with absolutely no news of the appoint- 
ment of a new president for Harvard 
Jniversity if he had full details of the 
Yale-Harvard game. 

This may sound like getting away from 
he main theme, which is the world’s sport 
ll, but it is set down to prove the con- 
ention that the world’s sport. bill is the 
iiggest item in its expenditures. The 
lewspapers recognize this by the promi- 
vence they reluctantly give to sports, and 
hereby help to roll up the total, for the 
port pages are among the items in the 
xpenditures for sports as well as a recog- 
ition of the vast sums lavished in the 
ipkeep of the various sports. 

There is no sign of a possible waning of 
his interest in sports in the very near 
uture, or of a tightening of the national 
yurse-strings in this regard. 

On our tentative figures the sport bill of 
he United States for ten years would clear 
ll of the war debts of all the nations. 
sports seem to be even more expensive for 
he nations than wars. Yet nobody in 
jurope has made the suggestion that the 
Jnited States give up sports and save the 
vorld with the money that might have 
een spent. Nearly every other suggestion 
las been made, but this one is not ad- 
anced because Europe, too, is becoming 
rodigal in its expenditures for sports. 
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When 
you are 65— 
we put you on 


wes would you like to quit business 
and receive a monthly income for life? 
When would you like to ease up a bit and 
enjoy the leisure and travel you have earned? 

We’ il put you on our payroll any time you 
say You begin by depositing a few dollars a 
month with us. Then when you are 60, 65, or 
70—any time you specify—our checks start 
coming to youas regularly as the salary checks 
you now receive. And they will 4eep right on 
coming just as long as you’re here to use them. 


FOR EXAMPLE 


Suppose you are 30, and begin by depositing 
about $28 a month with us. (Obviously, this 
amount depends not only upon your age but what 
you want to accomplish, and after 
the first year the use of dividends 
reduces the deposits appreciably. ) 
Then, on the day you are 65, your 
postman will greet you with our 
first check for at least $100, and you 
will have the satisfaction and the 
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Phoenix Mutual Plan: 


1 Retire with an income when you 
are 60 or 65. 

2 Rea.y own your home, 

3 Sexnp your children to college. 

4 Create an estate, 

5 Maxesure yourincome will go oneven 
though you become totally disabled. 

6 Leave an income for your family. 
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our payroll! 


comfort of knowing that a similar check will 
come to you every month as long as you live. 

In addition, you will always know that if 
you should die before you are 65, the tidy 
sum of $12,750 will be immediately paid to 
your wife and family. 

That’s what the Phoenix Mutual “Income: 
at-65” Plan will do for you. It is the sort of 
plan that makes for freedom from worry, for 
more fun in living. It is a safe, profitable 
investment, protection for your dear ones, 
and an income for your leisure years — all 
in one! 

We have just published an interesting little 
book that tells the whole story. It is called 
“How to Get the Things You Want.” Retir- 

F ingat 65 is only ove ofthe manythings 
it tells about; some of the others are 
listed at the Botton! of this page. 

Read the list. Theseare the things 
you want, aren’t they? The book- 
let tells how to get them, Send for 
it today. 


yy PHOENIX MUTUAL 


WZ LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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SPORTS AND ATHLETICS - 
Continued a ‘ 


Turning to the other side of the Atlan 
Mr. McGeehan observes: 


England always had a fairly heavy spor 
bill, but the sports expenditures never 
were regarded as money spent for luxuries, — 
nor was time at sport ever regarded as time - 
wasted. Church of England clergymen 
have been good cricketers and have ridden ~ 
to hounds with enthusiasm. In England 
the increased cost of sports is looked upon as. 
part of the general increase in the cost of 
living. There is some recognition of the 
criticism of Walter Hagen of British golfers 
not taking their game seriously enough and ~ 
not spending enough time in practise. 
After the first resentment of any criticism, — 
the English sportsmen will decide to spend 
more time and money in play and to play 
with more seriousness. 

The general strike did not stop the 
Derby. Even the World War did not in- 
terrupt the run of this sport classic, which is 
older than the United States. Probably a 
quarter of a million Britons saw this race 
run in the pelting rain. You can make your 
own estimate as to what the quarter of a 
million Britons spent on this one sport 
event with the rest of the world convinced 
that the British Empire had started to 
crumble ‘“‘before their very eyes’ and 
financiers were predicting dire things for 
the Bank of England. Nor did the strike 
interrupt the British amateur or the Walker 
Cup matches. The idea of postponing any 
of the set sports features did not occur to 
the sporting British. 

There were good crowds at Lord’s for 
the trial cricket matches. While the strike 
was on and the rest of the world was worry- 
ing as to the chances of this meaning the 
beginning of the end of the British Empire, 
the ‘‘bobbies”’ on strike duty engaged in some 
impromptu cricket and football matches 
with the strikers, and discust the chances 
of the favorite in the Derby. 

Our own Lady Astor went forth to 
harangue the striking miners. In the 
midst of her speech one of the miners 
interrupted and said, ‘‘Give us a tip on the 
Derby.’’ Lady Astor gave him Lex, which 
ran absolutely last, to the indignation of 
| the miners and to my own private sorrow 
and loss. 

France could not suggest that the United 
States could give easier terms in the matter 
of the French debt by curtailing its sports 
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extraordinary program of shore ex- 
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conveyances furnished, guide-inter- 
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strange and fascinating, a pleasure- 
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The Most 
Wonderful 
Book 

In The 
World! 


trations and explanations of the wonders of the earth, 
the sea, the sky, and the marvels of man’s handi- 
work as witnessed in the world’s progress. Every 


It falls to the lot of but few men or women to 
gain more than a small fraction of the world’s 
knowledge. It is manifestly impossible for any one to 


know it all but you can at least have it all—facts 
regarding everything in the world—and have it 
ready for instant use, if you have a copy of 


The Funk & Wagnalls 
NEW STANDARD DICTIONARY 


What a marvelous achievement is represented 
by this work! Men have labored for a lifetime to 
contribute a single addition to the world’s knowl- 
edge. Explorers have risked their lives, not once 
but many times, in the barren places of the world 
that the unknown may be revealed. Into the 
depths of the earth archeologists have delved to 
discover ruins that we may know how the peoples 
of hundreds, even tens of thousands of vears ago 
existed. Languages of the greatest antiquity, have 
been deciphered that we may know the truths of 
ancient times, and origins of words It is only 
in this modern compendium that you can have 
this almost incalculable fund of information, which 
richly deserves the characterization of ‘‘The Most 
Wonderful Book in the World.” 


Of What Use Is This Knowledge to You? 


In these days of intense specialization in one 
particular branch of a subject or art, it is often 
impracticable for men or women to master much 


more than their own profession or art But no one 
wants to be in ignorance of the other great branches 
of human knowledge 


You May Know in an Instant 


and know authoritatively the exact ‘“‘what, when, 
an of any query which may arise in your 
bus professional, or social life—Literature, 


Art, Music, Electricity, Medicine, Law, Manu 
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War ce, Politics, Religion, Statesmanship, 
\ ‘, Baseball, Automobiling, Aeronautics, 
FE Architecture, Science, Mathematics, 


eech, 


I ulosophy—everything you can think of 
You Need It—Your Home Needs It 


Chis surprizing volume will awaken wonder and 
admiration in y 


our entire family through its illus- 
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world’s knowledge. It is the greatest and most 
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correct meaning of words 
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but because thousands have been produced, a 
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expenditures for a few years, for the 
French, like the rest of the peoples of 
Europe, have gone sports mad and are 
spending with what might appear to be 
recklessness for sports. This is a new 
and post-war development for France. 

From all indications there will be no 
curtailment in the expenditures for sport in 
France either. On the contrary, there will 
be an increase, for sport in Franee has eome 
to be recognized as a necessity rather than 
a luxury. There are government subsidies 
for the promotion of interest in athletics in 
the schools. There are increasing numbers 
of shops devoted entirely to the sale of 
sporting goods and sporting costumes, not 
only in Paris but in the very small towns. 
The French man and the French woman 
always must have their proper costumes 
before engaging in any sports. The Helen 
Wills visor has become the leading motif 
for the latest French millinery. 

The French youth who used to take his 
exercise in the cafés, to-day is seen running 
barelegged along the boulevards or getting 


ne ee 


ey spent in sport as an 
, even in the days of her 
poverty. : 


ile the French always have been 
ong the most effective of the fighters in 
wars, they never have been athletes nor 
ve they been inclined to athletics until 
sry recently, says Mr. McGeehan, and he 
voices the view that— 


It was Georges Carpentier who first 
appealed to their imagination in this 
gard. The notion of boxing until the 
se of Carpentier was intolerable. It was 
seven brutal. 

In Carpentier we have epitomized the 
Rrench success and failure in athletics. 
‘They said of Carpentier that he had genius 
ibut he lacked the physique, as was shown 
‘when he struck Jack Dempsey on the jaw 
with the full force of his right, and only 
‘broke his hand. France tolerates and 
yencourages the extravagance in sports to 
correct that defect in future Carpentiers. 

At the Racing Club in Paris while the 
tennis tournament was on, Mary K. 
Browne said: ‘‘The French have the 

‘instinet for tennis. One of these days they 
will win all of the tennis titles and no 
nation ever will get them away.” 

The French now have most of the tennis 
titles, and it remains to be seen whether or 
not they can keep them. 

In the zenith of her glory Suzanne 
Lenglen, the most popular heroine of 
France, is about to take the down-grade 
athletically. She has played more tennis 
than any woman who ever lived, but, like 
Carpentier, she is too delicate physically to 
last. The future Carpentiers and Lenglens 
will be of more durable stuff, even if their 
development costs the nation a further 
decrease in the value of the franc. 

The last running of the Grand Prix 
drew a quarter of a million to the track at 
Longchamps, and 150,000 turned out for 
the French Derby at Chantilly. Only 
about half of 1 per cent. of these were the 
fabulously rich American tourists. The 
French diverted themselves despite the 
sagging of the franc. Even at Belmont 
Park, which is in the center of the ‘‘ Amer- 
ican millionaire belt,’”’ they never have a 
crowd of more than 30,000. 

France of the future will owe a great deal 
to her athletes, and France recognizes this. 
Athletic idols always have their imitators. 
The average French girl wants to be a 
Suzanne Lenglen. French boys seek to 
emulate the Lacostes, the Borotras, and the 
Cochets. The result is thousands of 
athletes and plenty of traffic in sport 
equipment, and sport equipment is ex- 
pensive even in frugal France. 

With the suppression of militarism in 
Germany, the German youth is finding an 
outlet for superfluous physical energy in 
sports, and so is his sister Gretchen. Here 
is another of the European nations quite as 
prodigal in the ratio of its means in the 
matter of sport expenditures. 

Already this investment has yielded 
something in pride and satisfaction. At 
the last A. A. A. games in England Dr. Otto 
Peltzer won the half-mile run and broke the 
record of Ted Meredith, one of the track 
records that promised to stand for all 
time. Dr. Heinz-Landmann beat both 
Vincent Richards, the conqueror of Big 
Bill Tilden, and Howard Kinsey at tennis. 
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Where sunny skies and balmy breezes welcome you toa land 
of romantic charm and historic interest---where good hotels 
will house you in every comfort and at moderate cost-- 
where all outdoor sports and recreations are at their best. 


Hunting, fishing, boating, golf---motoring, tennis and. 


horseback riding---all under perfect conditions---and splen- 
did train service to the nearby cities of Pensacola, Mobile 


and New Orleans. 


The Gulf Coast is a land of delightful winters, where all- 
season visitors may enjoy the advantage of good schools, 
churches, theatres, etc. Plan your visit for pleasure and 
maybe you will decide to stay for profit, for the Gulf Coast 
is developing safely, sanely and rapidly as a place of all-year 
residence and affords business and investment opportuni- 
ties unexcelled in all the world. 


Excellent train service from the Central 
West and North by 
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Pan-American 


A train of unexcelled equipment, through 
from Cincinnati and Louisville to Pensa- 
cola, Mobile and New Orleans and inter- 
mediate points. Every travel luxury--« 
maid and valet service all the way---show- 
ers, club and observation cars, radio and 
the famous L. & N. dining-car service. 


Let R. D. Pusey, General Passenger Agent, 
L. &N. Railroad, Room 301, 9th & Broadway, 
Louisville, Ky., tell you more about the Gulf 
Coast as a place to visit, to live and to prosper. 
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Additional through-service from these 
cities, and from Chicago and St. Louis. 


From the East, via the splendid all-new 


(RESCENT LIMITED 


the passenger is afforded similar equip. 
ment to that of The Pan-American--« 
through from New York, Philadelphia, 


Baltimore and Washington to the Gulf 


Coast. 
Several other fast trains daily provide 
through-sleeping-car accommodations. 
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shown here—note their low 
prices—then consider the super- 
lative value you get in all CASE 
Receivers: Six tubes with power to 
bring in distant stations; tuned 
radio frequency that means clear 
tones without disturbing noises; 
two-dial control, best for two-handed 
people, of course; beautiful cabinets, 
sloping panels, perfectly logged, 
easy to tune! 


MODEL 60A 


6 Tubes, 2 Controls 
only $75.00 


without accessories 
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Insist on CASE Radio Receivers at 
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Marion, Indiana 


Indiana Mfg. & Electric Co, 
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- SPORTS ATHLETICS — 
: Continued pee: 


Here are two new German idols to replace 


Hindenburg and lLudendorff, and the 


‘notion seems to be growing in Germany 


that these two new heroes are more 
satisfactory and less expensive than the 
heroes created by the war spirit that 
depletes instead of strengthening the race. 


It is certain that Germany will get more 
in the very near future from its sport 
expenditures, declares this authority, 
adding: 


The sport spirit is entirely new to the 
Germans. They were given entirely to 
group athletics, always with the object of 
making the national goose-step more 
vigorous and rhythmic. Competitive sports 
were practically unknown, unless one would 
call the collegiate duel a competitive sport. 

By the way, I have heard some vigorous 
defense of the collegiate German duel as a 
builder of character. It has not been 
abolished, as was announced some time 
back. There is no more chance of it 
being forbidden in the near future than 
there is of the Association of American 
College Professors doing away with inter- 
collegiate football in the United States. 

In Germany, too, the expenditures for 
sport are encouraged rather than frowned 
upon. Now that the Germans have gone 
in for athletics in their thorough fashion 
you may look for German athletes of note 
beside the two mentioned. It will not be 
long before German athletes will begin to 
figure decidedly in international contests. 
A country that can produce tennis-players 
to beat Richards and Kinsey is bound to 
figure in the Davis Cup matches, and one of 
these years the flag of the German Republic 
will be raised with annoying frequency at 
the Olympic Games. 

All through Germany you ean see bare- 
legged athletes trotting along the roads at 
their training. All along the Spree near 
Berlin are shells with oarsmen and oars- 
women on week-days as well as holidays. 
In one ‘ake near Berlin I saw in one after- 
noon more yachts in one regatta than I 
have seen on Long Island Sound in a week. 
You must remember that yachting is the 
most expensive of all the sports, even in 
Germany. The Germans may be in a 
fever of post-war thrift, but they are not 
stinting themselves in regard to their 
sports. The republic encourages such 
expenditures and votes appropriations for 
the promotion of athletics. It is done with 
the notion of providing diversion as well as 
building up the race. The efficient ones 
have learned the value of diverting the 
nation. 

The German Republic’s bill for boxing- 
gloves and resin alone must be econsider- 
able, yet before the war there was not a set 
of boxing-gloves east of the Rhine. The 
pioneer of boxing in Germany was one 
Kurt Premzyl, who spent the entire period 
of the war in a detention camp in En- 
gland. Kurt utilized his time by learning 
the manly art of self-defense from the 
people who perfected it. 

He was a lightweight and rather fragile 
in physique, but he developed rapidly, and 
before long was able to give such a good 
account of himself that he beeame a very 
popular figure at boxing bouts in the 
British camps. After the Armistice he 
returned to Germany with some sparring 
partners and plenty of paraphernalia. 
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sion of your own and eara 
big income in service fees. 


*‘A book to make allclasses of people think.” 
—St. Louts Globe-Democrat 


DOROTHY DIX: 
HER BOOK 


Some Typical Chapter Headings— 
“Should 


“To Marry or Not to Marry,” 
Women Tell?” “How a Husband Likes to 


be Treated,” “Grafting on the Old Folks,” 
“The Mother-in-Law,” “When Your Chil- 
dren Are Glad You Die.” 
12mo, Cloth. 60 Chapters. 360 Pages. $2, net; 
$2.14, post-paid. At All Booksellers, or From 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-366 Fourth Ave., New York 
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e Hakoah football team made up 
ly sa pain The Jews of 
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: and-white flag with the Star of 
enlited: at some future Olympic 
es. Next year Czechoslovakia will 
| its champion soccer football team to 
country. 


re Mr. McGeehan pauses to take off 

1at to soecer football, which he ealls 

he one international game.” It is 
ed in every country in Europe and in 
Bet icrion. he tells us, and— 


re Aires, the biggest stadium is 
voted entirely to soccer football teams. 
@ little South American republic of 
uguay won the last Olympic champion- 
p in this game from all of the countries 
the world. One of these days there will 
a real international soecer league that 
include every country in the world, and 
+ world series crowds of the United States 
il be dwarfed at playoff time. 
In the distant Orient the sport bill is 
‘easing daily. Japan is turning to 
seball, tennis and soccer football. The 
fic in sports goods in Japan grows by 
ps and bounds. There are heavy 
portations from the United States. 
first it was the imitative instinct that 
juced the Japanese to turn to the sport 
the Occidentals. Now the interest 
‘reases because the Japanese have ac- 
ired the joy of play and the pride of 
iletie achievement. They have spent 
avily to induce American big-league 
uyers to visit Japan and to give exhi- 
ions of the American national pastime. 
The Japanese are looking forward to the 
ae when the Tokyo Samurai will be 
wing the New York Giants or the New 
rk Yankees in the final games of an 
St and West series. If that could be 
stened there is no doubt that they would 
ike a large dent in the Japanese treasury 
d possibly forego afew battle-ships to 
rry it along. No matter how high 
rts may come, the modern Japanese 
ist have them. 
Perhaps we never will get the complete 
tistics on the money the nations are 
mding on sports. But we can hazard 
S$ guess, the nations of the world are 
nding enough on sports in one year to 
y all of the war debts of all of the nations. 


re, ce 


the crest. 
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- i tomard a 3 a 
Sometimes they OUT 
is able to smirk Sooeadhe vil as the car dre 


But the automobile—$2,000 eek af straining, ae 
suffering steel! It loses two days of life in one day 


of such experiences ! 
“ 


HE normal human machine has 

more years of service in it than 
the best automobile motor. But i it, too, 
will wear out prematurely if it is ‘kept 
in high gear day after day, year 
after year. 


Millions are doing it. Heart ee 


is now the greatest single cause of 
death. Other ‘‘degenerative” diseases 
—the diseases which we bring on our- 
selves by wrong living—are on the 
increase. 


And the loss—depreciated earning 
capacity, depreciated comfort, depre- 
ciated happiness—the loss to each in- 
dividual cannot be measured in money. 


$2,000 isn’t a drop in the bucket! 


Physiciansareposting warningsigns. 
“Go slow”. ““Dangerous grade ahead”. 
They haven’t any medicine to take 
the place of sufficient sleep and sen- 
sible diet. They can only counsel 
wisely, and hope for the best. 


But it is the fashion to take the hills 
in high—to drive the human machine 
until it begins to labor and struggle— 
then, through artificial stimulants, to 
keep it sputtering on. As a conse- 
quence, many a man is living on his 
nerve, with no energy to draw on in an 
emergency—no reserve power. 


Perhaps the stimulant most widely 
used is caffein. It deadens the sense of 
fatigue—temporarily. It repels 

sleep. It excites the nerves. It 
contributes nothing in place of 
that which it takes away. 


© 1926,P.C. Co. 


Pistumi is one of the Postum Cereal Com- 
pany products, which include also Grape-Nuts, 
Post Toasties (Double-thick Corn F lakes), Post’s 
Bran Flakes, Post’s Bran Chocolate, Jell-O and 
Swans Down Cake Flour. Your grocer sells 
Postum in two forms. Instant Postum, made in 
the cup by adding boiling water,.is one of the 
easiest drinks in the world to prepare. Postum 
Cerealis also easy to make, but should be boiled 
20 minutes. 


Postum CEREAL. 


#2 _ 


NM 


It is so needless to pay the penalties 


of caffein—even though you do natu- 


rally want a hot drink at mealtime. 


You can have all the enjoyment, with- 
out a trace of any stimulant. Try 
Postum! 


Here is a drink made of roasted 
wheat and bran. It has a rich, distinc- 
tive flavor. Itis completely wholesome. 
It is liked better than any other meal- 
time drink in millions of homes. 


A thirty day test of Postum will 
show you the difference in effects— 
and you’ll learn, too, what a com- 
pletely satisfying drink this is! Carrie 
Blanchard, famous food demonstrator, 
makes you a special offer! 


Carrie Blanchard’s Offer 


‘“Please accept one week’s supply of 
Postum, free, as a start on the 30-day 
test. I will send with it my personal 
directions for preparing Postum so it 
is most satisfying. 


“Or you can begin the test today, 
by getting Postum at your grocer’s. It 
costs less than other mealtime drinks 
—only one-half cent a cup. 


“For one week’s free supply, please 
indicate on the coupon whether you 
prefer Instant Postum, prepared in- 
stantly in the cup, or Postum Cereal, 
the kind you boil’. 


Sak. Dis=11-26 


Postum CereEat Co., Ine., Battle Creek, Mtich, 
I want tomakeat hirtyeday test of Postum. Please send 
me, without cost or obligation, one week’s supply o 
Instant Postum 


O Check 
(prepared instantly in Fe cup) which you 

shee) sel prefer 
(prepared by boiling) - 


In Canada, address Canapian Postum Cereat Co., Ltd. 
ront Street East, Toronto 2, Ontario 
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Healthy 
recreation 
in sunny TUCSON! 


PEND a month or so in this sun- 
shine city! 
Of outdoor recreation there’s infinite 
variety—from golf to cowpunching— 
any day in the year. On this % mile 
high plateau you can enjoy a new kind 
of vacationing. 


Old Mexico is only 70 miles distant! 


America’s Sunshine City 
Tucson is 2400 ft. above sea level. No 
fogs. Little wind. You breathe life- 
giving, dry,clean air and there are 336 
days of constant sunshine. 

Imagine a vacation here! . . . brilliant 
flower-gardens.... cool, green lawns 
and trees. Living conditions are con- 
venient and up-to-date, and there is no 
climatic discomfort. Good hotels. Good 
schools. Good shopping facilities. 
Come for a vacation. Come for good. 
Tucson’s hospitality is yours Sor the 
ashing. Mail the coupon. Tell us 
when to expect you. r 


TUCSON 


Sunshine~Climate Club atin 
ARIZONA. 123 


| 

| 

| Tucson Sunshine-Climate Club l 
| 600-D Old Pueblo Building, Tucson, Arizona 
| 
{ 


TUCSON-ARIZONA. 
eee eR 


32 


MAN-AUILDING. 


Please send me your free book, 
““Man-building in the Sunshine- 
Climate. ** 
Name | 
| Address a] 


Establish your own Ragsdale’s ‘‘New System 
Specialty Candy Factory’’. We furnish every- 
thing.« Enormous profits. Candy Book Free! 

W. Hillyer Ragsdale, Drawer 28, E.Orange,N.Je 
—__, 


PERSONAL CHRISTMAS CARDS 


Printed or engraved, beautiful designs, with verse 
and name printed to your order, giving you a per- 
sonal message for your friends. Prices: 12 cards 
for $1.00; 20 for $1.50; 50 for $3.10; printed, pre- 
paid and envelopes to match. Send for circular 
giving list of sentiments and sample cards free. 


THE HOPE PRESS, Mendota, Illinois 


LONG HOURS, late hours; much 
on the mind, much on the menu! 
ENO’S Effervescent Salt helps to 
relieve the inner organs. A wise and 
conciliatory laxative; for over fifty 
years ENO has been a trusted friend. 


From all druggists at $1.25 and 75¢ 


Prepared only by 
J. C. ENO, Ltd., London, England 
Sales Agents: Harold F, Ritchie & Co., Ine. 
171 Madison Avenue, New York 
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THE WORLD-FAMED 
EFFERVESCENT SALT 


SCIENCE AND INVENTION 


Continued 


SEA-BATHING AS A SCIENCE | 
ATHING in the sea has long been 
regarded partly as a cult and partly 
as a pleasant pastime, but we now em- 
phasize its importance as a therapeutic 
measure and assign to it a scientific basis, 
says a writer in The British Medical 
Journal (London). He believes shat Brit- 
ain has not lagged behind in appreciating 
the possibilities of sea-bathing in medical 
treatment, and the tonic effects of sea 
breezes are a matter of general knowledge. 
Comparatively little attention, however, 
has been paid to the way in which the 
beneficial results are produced. We read: 


In the Revue Scientifique for July 10, Dr. 
G. Baudouin examines sea-bathing, viewed 
as a curative procedure, with particular 
reference to the physical and physiological 
questions concerned. Importance is at- 
tached to the chemical and _ physical 
properties of sea water, especially the 
proportion of salts, which vary in different 
places; the temperature factor has never 
been underestimated, even by the un- 
scientific. The question is complicated by 
the fact that the influence of the marine 
air and of sunshine can not be ignored when 
estimating the nature of the action of sea- 
bathing. Heliotherapy of an empiric kind 
in combination with sea-bathing was a 
recognized practise in early times on the 
seacoasts of Syria, Greece, and Italy, 
tho it is only in later days that the impor- 
tance in this connection of the relative 
scarcity of solid particles in the sea air has 
been appreciated. Yet another factor in 
therapeutics, to which attention has been 
drawn by Professor Pech, is the degree of 
ionization of the air, which depends largely 
upon local geological and meteorological 
conditions. The action of the sea and sea 
air in increasing human vitality in impaired 
nutrition is believed to be due to a stimula- 
tion of metabolism, which may, however, 
be injurious to patients with heightened 
irritability of the nervous system, or of 
such organs as the heart, stomach, and 
liver. When these conditions are present, 
even in minor degrees, such stimulation 
causes a holiday by the seaside to be pro- 
ductive of bad rather than of good results. 
Patients with tuberculosis or febrile dis- 
orders must therefore avoid the seaside. 
Dr. Baudouin would seem to approve the 
underlying principle of a current advertise- 
ment illustrating the type of man who 
needs a holiday on the coast, as contrasted 
with the older style of poster, which rather 
implied that any seaside resort would suit 
anybody. He clearly disapproves the 
common practise of recommending the 
proverbial holiday by the sea for all and 
sundry. Dr. Baudouin also gives a some- 
what alarming description of the physical 
effects of a sudden unconsidered dash into 
the sea, mentioning cardiac and respiratory 
disturbances; the gravity of his warning is 
only slightly qualified by the assurance 
that such phenomena are usually transient. 
He speaks more approvingly of the familiar 
slow and hesitating entry, with repeated 
halts and occasional retreats. The careful 
man who contemplates taking a seaside 
holiday will presumably first submit to an 
elaborate examination of his physical 
condition by biochemists and physicians, 
after which the geographical, geological, 
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freshness and car 


the every day gift 
or the gift of special 
significance —» 
choose 


of 


That Good Pittsburg! 
Candy 


ADE Sy REYMER & BROTHERS. INCORPORATED. PITTSSURGH, PA. SINCE 1586 
_—_— ee ee Se SINCE 1855 


Protect Your Walls 


and Decorations 


Now is the time to add 
new beauty, new comfort, 
tohalls and rooms,andend 
for ever t] > damage done 
tointeriorsand furnishings 
by exposed radiators. 


KAUEEMAK) 


RADIATOR 
WELDS AND ENCLOSURES 


Write for FREE 
Descriptive Folders 
AMERICAN METAL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
5854 Manchester Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


L.D. 11-20-26 


ON TIRED, TENDER,SMARTING, 
SWOLLEN, SWEATY FEET 


2s CENTS — ALL DRUGGISTS 


Brilliant Phrases to Ex- 
press Your Every Thought 


Think of a collection of 21,000 of the choicest, 
most practical, and most usable quotations 
from the speech and literature of all nations, 
ancient and modern, classic and popular, in 
English and foreign text, including outstanding 
phrases coined during the recent World War, 
and you have an idea of the supreme value of— 


Hoyt’s New Cyclopedia 
of Practical Quotations 


Completely Revised and Greatly Enlarged 
by KATE LOUISE ROBERTS 

Most Complete Collection of literary and lin- 
guistic gems that has ever been gathered within 
the covers of a book. Greatly superior to former 
editions It contains 4,500 more new quota- 
tions, and hundreds of older ones have been re- 
placed by others newer and more valuable. 


Instantly The entire contionts of 


. Hoyt's is at your instant 
disposal through the simple 
Available plan of one topical alpha- 
bet throughout It has a complete topical 
concordance-index of 115,620 entries and list 
of authors quoted with places and dates of 
births and deaths, and brief characterizations. 
Newest The newest, most comprehen- 
s sive, and most useful volume 
of its type published 


INDISPENSABLE! 


Indispensable to writers, business men, clergy- 

men, physicians, teachers, speakers, general 
readers, and all who write and speak the English 
language. 
Royal 8v0. 1,874 pages. Cloth, 87.50; Buckram, $8.50; 
Three-quarter Morocco, $12.60: Full Morocco, $16.00. 
Patent thumb-index, 75 cents extra. Average postage 
charges, 30 cents extra. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Dept. 0 


354 Fourth Ave., New York 


|, and meteorological character- 
po ible resorts will be studied in 
fore a decision is reached. That 
something to be gained by making a 
ntific investigation of the value of 
ing is undeniable, but it is curious 
d a Frenchman suggesting that we 
to take our pleasures more seriously, 
more sadly. We expect, however, 
» public as a whole, both in France 
‘land, will continue to be guided 
ommendation of friends and the 

‘s of the railway companies, and will 
st ind ividual metabolic capacities to rise 
meres: 


GOLD CHANGED BACK INTO 
.* MERCURY? 


“REVERSAL of the ancient alchemist’s 


dream—the transmutation of gold 


6 less valuable metal—mereury—is 


imed by Dr. A. Gaschler, an associate of 
of. A. Miethe, who in 1924 announced 
st he had succeeded in turning mercury 
o gold. Says Science Service’s Daily 
sence News Bulletin (Washington): 


Dr. Gaschler’s process consisted in seal- 
’ a gold electrode into a vacuum tube 
4 bombarding it with a stream of positive 
drogen atoms, shot through the tube at 
‘h velocity. The resulting color-display 
. Gaschler watched through a spectro- 
pe. At first the only light given off was 
the color characteristic of glowing hydro- 
a, but at the end of thirty. hours of 
nbardment the spectrum lines that indi- 
e the presence of mercury appeared and 
‘ame stronger as time elapsed. The 
erimenter states that an oil pump was 
-d to produce the vacuum, and that every 
ver precaution was taken to prevent the 
wtamination of either the gold electrode 
the hydrogen gas with mereury. He is 
ifident that he has actually produced 
reury from gold. Dr. Gaschler calls 
éntion to the similarity of his work to 
it of a British physicist, J. J. Manley, 
.0 sueceeded in inducing helium to form 
shemical union with mercury by bom- 
eding mercury with a stream of helium 
ms. Helium had long been known as 
» of the most inert of the elements, 
ver forming compounds with any of the 
iers. He is of the opinion that if his 
ults are confirmed upon further repeti- 
ns and refinements, they will lend sup- 
++ to Dr. Miethe and Dr. Hantaro 
aoka, whose claims that they changed 
reury into gold, have been subjected 
ely to skeptical criticism. 


The Sterner Sex.—He—“Who is that 
adsome boy with the cropped head?” 
JjHE—‘That’s my cousin, Betty.” 

‘And the blonde man with the monocle?”’ 
‘That’s my younger sister, Lu.’ 
Laughing but embarrassed. ‘‘So I sup- 
6 the other young man in the dinner 
ket is your elder sister?”’ 

‘No, that’s my grandmother!”—Flie- 
de Blaetter (Munich). 


Jatching On.—_Sue—‘‘I won’t even con- 
er marrying you. You are the most 
pid, asinine, idiotic creature on earth. 
u are repulsive, abhorrent, miserable. 
rouldn’t marry you if you were the last 


n on earth. I hate you. You are 
picable.”’ 
Iz—‘‘Do I understand that you are 


cting my proposal?”— Beanpot. 


THE INSTRUMENT OF THE IMMOR 
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DRAWN BY EARL HORTER 


The right answer to 


the 


Tue Steinway is admitted by the 
entire world of music to be a superb 
piano. Indeed, its excellence is so 
easily apparent that it has been 
chosen for use and ownership by a 
Jong roll of celebrated musicians. 
It is not, consequently, an inexpen- 
sive instrument. There are many 
pianos whose initial cost is less. 
But divide the price of any Stein- 
way piano by twenty, thirty, or 
even forty, years. The result will 
represent the insignificant yearly 
cost of owning the instrument that 
commands the admiration of the 
greatest masters of music. The in- 
strument that is bought each year, 
on the basis of economy, by thou- 
sands of men and women who must 
carefully consider the family budget 
before every expenditure. And if 
you are a logical buyer you will 
admit that, from the standpoint of 
value given, the Steinway 1s really 
one of the least expensive of all pianos. 
There has always existed a reason- 
able relation between the cost of 
making a Steinway and its selling 
price. This has been true since 1853. 
For Henry Steinway, the founder of 
this business, insisted from the 


eee NW ae ¥ 
109 West 57th 


I DLE 


& SONS 


question of przce 


beginning that the Steinway should 
be made available to the widest 
possible circle of students, amateurs 
and musicians. And his rule that 
the Steinway should be sold at the 
lowest possible price has remained 
a guiding principle through four 
generations of the Steinway family. 
There has never been the slightest 
attempt to secure an unreasonable 
profit. There has never been an ex- 
cessive price on a Steinway piano. 
All Steinway owners, particularly 
those who have used the Steinway 
over a long period of years, know 
that it returns its purchase price 
many times over in durability and 
service. For the Steinway is built, 
not for a year or a decade, or even 
a generation—but for a lifetime. 
You need never buy another piano. 


There is a Steinway dealer in your com- 

munity, or near you, through whom you 

may purchase a new Steinway piano with 

a small cash deposit, and the balance 

will be extended over a period of two years 
Plus 


Prices¢ $875 ANA UP spansporsation 


IN PARTIAL 


USED PIANOS ACCEPTED 
EXCHANGE 


So Lol Wen vee. Ee 


Street, New York 


THE ag 
SUCCESS 


HE path to success in 


investment, as in any 


endeavor, is invariably 
the path of common- 
sense. Luck and chance 
may have their place in 
haphazard fortune, but 
permanent financial in- 
dependence is won only 
by sound investment 
throughout the years. 


Straus Bonds, with their 
outstanding record of 
Forty-four Years Without 
Lossto Any Investor, have 
been the common-sense 
selection of thousands 
upon thousandsattaining 
financial success. Wisely 
can they be made your 
choice, by safety of prin- 
cipal and good interest 
rate building your com- 
petence for later years. 


Today, write for detailed 
information about these 
sound bonds, and learn 
why the Straus Hallmark 
on a bond stamps it at 
once asthe Premier Real 
Estate Security. Ask for 


BOOKLET K-1612 


S.W.STRAUS 
& CO, 


Established 1882 Incorporated 
INVESTMENT BONDS 


STRAUS BUILDING 
565 Fifth Avenue 
at goth St. 
NEw YORK 


STRAUS BUILDING 
Michigan Ave. 
at Jackson Blud, 
CHICAGO 


STRAUS BUILDING 
79 Post Street, SAN FRANCISCO 


44 YEARS WITHOUT LOSS 
TO ANY INVESTOR 
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N a trip of some fifteen hundred miles 


in Europe—roughly half the distance 
across the United States—one would find 
in every-day use nine or ten different units 
of currency, all introduced since the war. 
Several of these were mentioned in-a dis- 
cussion of Belgium’s new gold coin, the 
belga, in the November 6 issue of THE 
Digest, and all of them are of such great 
interest that one of England’s great finan- 
cial institutions, the Midland Bank, Ltd., 
publishes in its monthly review a compari- 
son of the new currency units that have 
been introduced in various countries as 
a result of war and post-war waves of 
inflation. A table included in this article 
will be found at the bottom of this page. 
Since the English writer naturally talks in 
terms of pounds, shillings and pence, it is 
well to remember that the value of a dollar 
in terms of any currency mentioned is 
found by dividing the number to a pound 
by 4.86. As the AE Bank bulletin 
explains: 


In several countries the pre-war units 
have been forever cast away and new ones 
installed to take their places. Now we have 
schillinge, pengé, zloty, lats, litas, kroons 
and chervonetz jostling with the veterans in 
the world’s great currency game. These 
various units are worthy of brief separate 
consideration. 

The old dual Empire of Austria-Hungary 
has now become three separate countries, 
Austria, [Hungary and Czechoslovakia, be- 
sides contributing to the formation of Jugo- 
slavia and the new Roumania. The first 
of these, with international aid rendered 
through the League of Nations, has reached 


currency stability on a new unit, the 
schilling, 
In December, 1924, began the super- 


session of the old unit by the schilling, 
which was made equivalent to 10,000 paper 
kronen. On the basis of gold content 
34,5851 schillinge are equivalent to £1. 
Schilling notes of the National Bank are 
now in circulation, tho no gold coins have 
yet been issued. 

In Hungary, again, financial regenera- 
tion was secured with the assistance of the 
League of Nations. A new bank of issue, 


Approximate 
Population Financial 
(in millions) Center 


(1923) 
(1920) 


Country 


Vienna 
Budapest 


Austria .. 6.5 
Hungary .. 8.0 
Czecho- 

slovakia . 13.6 


; Krone : 
(1921) 
Danzig 0.4 (1924) 
Finland 3.5 (1924) 
132.0 (1923) 
Poland 27.2 (1921) 
Lithuania 2.3 (1923) 


Prague | 
Danzig German Mark ; 
Helsingfors 
Moscow 
Warsaw 
Koyno 
(Kaunas) } Ruble : 9.46 = 
3 (1925) Riga 
Reval | 
(Tallinn) | 


Russia 


Latvia f 
Esthonia (1922) 


OLD AND NEW 


In addition to the new 
Bank, Ltd., 


purposes at 7.1919 to the dollar (about 


EUROPE’S AFTER.WAR Tone a aa 


and began business in June, 1924. I 


Pre-war Currency Unit and 
Parity with £ with £ 


24.02 = £1 (4.94 = $1) 4 Pengo 


20.429 
Finnish Mark : 25,2215 = £1 (5.189 = $1) 


£1 (1.94 = $1) 


EUROPEAN CURRENCY 


14 cents). The 
at 35.9 to the dollar 


the National Bank of Hungary, was set up 


essentially a banker’s bank, tho the Goy- 
ernment holds a substantial proportior 
the capital. 


Early this year, the monthly review of 
the London bank goes on, a new curreney 
unit, the pengé, was introduced in Hun- 
gary, as the equivalent of 12,500 paper 
kronen. We are further informed that— 


On the basis of gold content 27.82 petit 
equal £1. The use of the new unit is volun- 
tary until January 1, 1927, when it be- 
comes the sole legal tender. Kronen notes 
are still in circulation, but arrangements 
are being made to stamp the larger denomi- 
nations with their pengé value, while it is 
understood that notes in the new denomina- 
tion will shortly be issued. No gold coin is 
yet in circulation, but there are no restrie- 
tions on the import and export of gold. 
Up to the present both the schilling and the 
pengd have been maintained at or about 
parity with gold standard currencies and 
the new units are firmly entrenched in the 
economic life of their respective countries. 

The course of events in Czechoslovakia, 
the third portion of the old Austro-Hun- 
garian Empire, has been markedly different. 
Early this year the National Bank of 
Czechoslovakia started business, taking 
over the assets and liabilities and functions 
of the banking office of the Ministry of 
Finance. The bank has a monopoly of 
note issue, and the notes are legal tender. 

Up to the present no monetary unit with 
a new designation has been introduced. In 
effect, however, the Czech krone is a new 
unit, for altho the pre-war mint par has not 
been legally abolished, the National Bank 
is required to maintain the rate of exchange 
between the limits of $2.90 to $3.03 to 100 
kronen. Thus the working parity with 
sterling is roughly 161 to 168. 

We may now pass to the closely related 
but autonomous political entities, Po- 
land and the Free City of Danzig, the 
former of which was before the war mainly 
a part of Russia, while the latter was in- 
cluded in the kingdom of Prussia. Poland 
was one of the first to introduce a new ecur- 
rency unit, and did so entirely without 
concerted international aid. From Jan- 
uary 1, 1924, all payments to the Govern- 
ment were ordered to be made in terms of 
the zloty, equivalent to a gold frane. 


Present Currenc cy U nit and Parity 
34.5851 = £1 (7.11=$1) 
: 27.82 = £1 (5.72 = $1) 
: say, 161-168 = £1 
(about 33.12 = $1) 
Danz. Gulden : 25=£1 (5.16 =$1) 
Finmark:193.2296= £1 (39.75=$1) 
Chervonetz : .946 = £1 (.1946 =$1) 
Zloty : 25.2215 = £1 (5.189 = $1) 
Litas : 48.665 = £1 (10 = $1) 
Lat : 25.2215 = £1 (5.189 = $1) 
Estmark (gold) : 18.159 = £1 
(3,73 = $1) 


Schilling : 
) 7 a 
Cz, Krone 


= £1 (4.2 = $1) 


UNITS 


European currency units listed in this table prepared by the Midland 
of London, must be added the Belgian belga, recently installed for foreign exchange 


Belgian frane has been stabilized 
(about 237 cents). 
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ONE OF A SERIES OF INFORMATIVE ADVERTISEMENTS ON VARIOUS FIELDS OF BOND INVESTMENT 


qh 


i 


BONDS TO FIT 
THE INVESTOR 


Diversifying Municipal Bonds as to Type and Location 
For better yzeld or broader security 


T T TG: y : s C : c 
N= WACKER DRIVE in Chicago, transforming a Certain municipal issues favored for investment of trust 
dilapidated section se ciicee uf oop District” intoamag- funds, or by insurance companies and banks, because they 


if 


nificent business thoroughfare, is typical of publicimprove- meet legal requirements, yield a minimum return. The in- 


ments being accomplis shed throu ghor ut the country—ti fnanced dividual investor seldom needs to concentrate on such is- 


by tax-secured obligations. Such bonds, issued by cities, sues; to do so may bea luxury. 


ee ee ee tit NAunicipals.. Lhey are Rt 
counties, states, etc., are termed “Municipals.” They ar In building up a well balanced list as to kind and location 
known for safety and are exempt from feceral income taxes. it 1s an advantage to deal with a house whose underwritings 
Among the great variety of such offerings the investor in this field are extensive. Halsey, Stuart & Co. can provide 


can choose and diversify to advantage, the same asin other the variety to fit individual needs. We shall be glad to 
fields of investment. Different types of municipal bonds vary make an analysis of your municipal bond holdings and show 
in price and yield, sometimes without marked difference in graphically what changes, if any, could be made to improve 
security. Thus, the investor gains by studied selection. yield or broaden security. 


May we send you our pamphlet, “How To Jupcr Mounicipat Bonps”? Write for pamphlet LD-Y6. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


CHICAGO NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA DETROIT CLEVELAND 
201 South La Salle St. 14 Wall St 111 South i5th St, 601 Griswold St. 925 Euclid Ave. 
ST, LOUIS BOSTON MILWAUKEE MINNEAPOLIS 
319 North 4th St. 85 Devonshire St. 425 East Water St. 601 Second Ave., S. 


Learn How 
Your Investments 
can be insured 
against loss! 


IN it is possible for you to select 
investments that can be insured. 
Adair Bonds have been approved for 
insurance against loss of principal and 
interest by one of the strongest Surety 
Companies in the country with re- 
sources exceeding $30,000,000. 


You do not have to take this insur- 
ance, for the privilege is optional. But 
it is comforting to know that your funds 
are invested in bonds considered so 
fundamentally safe. © 


Adair Bonds are issued against a 
closed first mortgage upon conserva- 
tively appraised income-producing city 
property. 

Every bond is unconditionally guar- 
anteed in writing by Adair Realty & 
Trust Company with capital, surplus 
and profits of $2,500,000. 


These bonds are the development of 
61 years experience in the first mort- 
gage investment field—an experience 
that permits the slogan: “For 61 years 
—prompt payment of principal and in- 
terest to investors.” 

Many investors, including an increas- 
ing percentage of wealthy men and 
women, have found that the addition of 
Adair Bonds to their list of holdings 
materially increases their income while 
strengthening their investment position. 


Yield 6% to 6%% 


We will be glad to send you full infor- 
mation. Ask for 


Booklet LD-26 


ADAIR REALTY 
C= TRUST COP mazar tes 


Capital, Surplus and Profits $2,500,000 
Healey Building Packard Building 
ATLANTA PHILADELPHIA 
Offices and correspondents in principal cities 
ADAIR REALTY & MORTGAGE CO., Inc. 


270 Madison Avenue Boatmen’s Bank Building 
NEW YORK ST.LOUIS 


Ownership identical with Adair Realty & Trust Company 


ADAIR BONDS 


Guaranteed by ADAIR REALTY & TRUST CO. 


Founded 1865 
INSURABLE AGAINST LOSS OF PRINCIPAL and IN1 EREST 


eke: pues was set “fe aaa ee aiices | 
| in the following April. The zloty was main- 
| tained at about parity until July, 1925, 


when depreciation set in, and at the present 


time it is worth about half its par value. | 


The note issue of the bank is actually lower 


| than a year ago, owing to strict limitation 


| of advances to the State. 


The Government 
has itself issued notes, however, so that at 
the present time treasury and bank notes 
circulate side by side and the ultimate fate 
of the zloty is uncertain. 


The monetary stability enjoyed by Dan- 


| zig, we are told, is also due in part to the 


efforts of the League of Nations. Contin- 


ues the Midland Bank’s review: 


The Danzig gulden was introduced in 
October, 1923, and is the sole legal tender. 


Its value is fixt at one twenty-fifth of the 


pound sterling. Despite the absence of 
restrictions on gold movements into or out 
of the city, Danzig is on a true gold ex- 
change standard. 

Crossing the border of Poland into Russia, 
the situation here again is found to be in a 
state of flux. The State Bank of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republies, as it is now 
called, was founded in November, 1921, and 
in the following year was accorded the right 
to issue notes in terms of gold. A new unit 
was adopted, the chervonetz, equivalent to 
ten gold rubles or £1 1s. 13¢d. in sterling. 
The notes are legal tender and must be 
backed to at least twenty-five per cent. by 
gold, platinum, and stable foreign currencies, 
and for the rest by first-class short-term 
commercial bills. 

The new bank-notes were first issued 
toward the end of 1922, at a time when the 


Soviet ruble was steadily depreciating. . 


In March, 1924, however, the latter cur- 
rency was abandoned, and the issue of 
treasury notes, issued in rubles as sub- 
sidiary to the chervonetz, was begun. The 
bank-notes are not redeemable in gold, and 
there are strict limits on the amount of 
metal which may be exported. Conse- 
quently, Russia is by no means on a full 
gold standard, 

A more definitive stage has been reached 
in at least two of the four Baltic countries 
now entirely separate from Russia. In 
Finland, the largest of the four countries, 
the local currency has been stable in terms 
of gold, at a depreciated level compared 
with the pre-war parity, ever since the 
autumn of 1922. When the gold standard 
was restored, therefore, as from January 


1, 1926, tho the name ‘‘finmark’’ was re- 
tained, the new rate was given official and 
permanent sanction, gold parity being 
established at 193.2296 to the pound ster- 
ling. The Bank of Finland, which was in 
pre-war days and still is, the country’s 


eentral banking institution, is the sole 
source of note issue. Finland is on an 
almost if not quite complete gold standard. 
in- 


Latvia, for the sake of convenience, 


troduced the gold frane as the legal unit 
1921. 


of account in June, However, 


Latvian rubles eonstituted the cireu- 
lating medium, and became stabilized at 


| tenth of a United States dollar, wa: 
| duced. At the same time, the B 
‘Lithuania was founded, with a mono 


note issue. A gold. exchange stan 
opposed to a gold standard, is in ope 

The process of regularization | 
been carried so far in Esthonia. The 
of Esthonia, founded early in 1919, : fi 
issued notes two years later, when a | 
limit was placed on the circulation of Si 
notes. The bank’s notes, tho not le 
tender, are convertible into State notes 
demand. In June, 1924, the kroon, equiva 
lent to one Swedish krona, was introduc 
as the unit of account, and the exchan 
was stabilized shortly afterward at 106 
marks to the kroon. It is now propos 
that the gold estmark shall be establishe¢ 
as the new currency unit, being equal 
a Swedish krona, and the parity there 
being 18.159 to the pound sterling. It 
appears that Esthonia will introduce a f, 
gold standard. Altho the Esthonian p 
has not yet been put into operation, s 
change stability seems definitely to h 
been attained and well secured in all four 
of the ex-Russian Baltic States. 4 


To the list must now be added the new 
Belgian currency unit, the belga (about 
fourteen cents), which will be used in 
foreign exchange, while the old frane is 
stabilized at a level of 2.78 as the domestie 
mediumof exchange. The Wall Street Jour- 
nal thus discusses Belgium’s new curreney 
status from the strictly financial view-point: 


While no belgas will appear in cireula- 
tion, the new unit is none the less the foun- 
dation for Belgium’s future currency sys- 
tem. Its metal value is represented by 
0.209211 grams of fine gold, which makes 
the pound sterling worth thirty-five belgas, 
the dollar 7.1919 belgas, the florin 2.8925 
belgas, and the gold frane 1.2008 belgas. 
The belga must be used in all transactions 
involving foreign currencies, which means 
that Belgium’s foreign trade will henece- 
forth be done in this currency; and it is 
forbidden to publish exchange rates except 
in the new unit. 

Loeal financial circles offer three reasons 
for the introduction of the new monetary 
basis. They advance, in the first place, the 
psy chological argument, holding that confi- 
dence has been lost in the old frane and that 
publie opinion will better support a new 
eurreney which it feels is well backed by 
gold and exchange reserves. In the second 
place, they say that the new unit, in whieh 
foreigners must conclude all transactions 
with Belgium, will be less open to direet 
attack on foreign centers from masses of 
franes or frane eredits held abroad. The 
best reason for the new measure seems to 
reside in the effective divorcee from the 
Freneh frane. 

Belgian stabilization is, of course, backed 
by the $100,000,000 international stabiliza- 
tion loan, half of which was easily raised 
in New York, and the $35,000,000,000 
credit granted by the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York, the Imperial Bank of 
Japan, and seven European banks of issue. 


SHE alert are intelligent. 
The alert are mentally awake. 
The alert are thinkers. 

The alert are progressive. 


[hey are constantly reaching 
yut for new information, 
lew ideas. 


The alert are not always 
wealthy; yet eventually there 
somes to them their share of 
the world’s goods. 


The alert may not boast 
social position, they may not 
carry a good old American 
name; yet their eyes are clear, 
for they carry assurance. 


They are the pith of human- 
kind. 


Above all else, they are influ- 
ential. They are the bell- 
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wethers of the vee human, 
flock. 


Merchants strive for the pat- 
ronage of the alert, for they 
know that what they buy is 
what others eventually buy. 


Manufacturers seek the favor- 
able opinion of the alert, for 
they know that Good-Will— 
that unmeasured force so neces- 
sary to the success of any 
product—is created by the 
favorable testimony of those 
whose opinions are respected. 


Discriminating advertisers use 
The Digest as the medium for 
reaching 1,400,000 families 
whose alertness has been at- 
tested—first by their destre for a 
telephone, and then by their 
vequest for the weekly visits of 
The Digest. 


Thejiterary Digest 


Advertising Offices : NEW YORK 


- BOSTON -: DETROIT - 


CLEVELAND :.- CHICAGO 


And 
* * 


| “<Fortify for 
Fire Fighting” 


FIRE ; 
(9 EXTINGUISHER, 


WEEN installing oil 

burning heating 
plants, include an Im-° 
proved Gene Fire Extin- 
guisher. 

The Underwriters recom- 
mend, and local regulations 
in many cases require, that an 
approved fire extinguisher be 
installed near the entrance to 
the burner room, 

An Improved Gfeene Fire Ex- 
tinguisher is the perfect extin- 
guisher for oil fires. It blankets 
a blaze in an instant. It works 
quickly, surely and easily. A 
woman or child can operate it. 


Kills Fire 
Saves Life 


Pyrene Manufacturing Co. 
Newark, N. J. 


Caution: Use only Hrene Fire Extinguish- 
ing Liquid (patented) with 


Fire Extinguishers. 


SAVO moistENER 


Saves Health, Furniture, Pianos, 
Fuel, Painting, Plants, etc. 
Fill with water, hang on back of any Radi- 
ator out of sight. Others for all types of 
Hot Air Registers and Pipeless Furnaces, 
Ideal for Homes, Offices, Schools, Hospi- 
tals, etc. Six sizes. Writefor FREE Booklet. 


SAVO MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept A-11, 111 W. Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 


STANDARD DICTIONARY superiority quickly 
becomes plain to the man or woman who investigates, 


KEN IAN DANIAN II (SW): INIA AIIM v4 


Most Unique 
ift Book 


e 
WAMerica 
Mlustrating SPECIALTIES in 
Leather Goods, Camp Goods, Bin- 
oculars, Telescopes, Cameras, 
“ Strap Watches, Week-end Cases, 
Brief Cases, Luggage, etc. 
SPECIALTIES that are unusual, 
original, distinctive, exclusive. 

ou’ve never seen anything like 
them. Cannot be obtained else 
where—we are sole distributors. 
Prominent Men and Women the 
world over are ordering Seaver- 
Williams ‘“‘GOODS THAT ARE 
DIFFERENT."’ 


Coupon 
Brings It! 


Every article sentfor10 Days’ FREB Examination. You pay NO MONEY 
in advance! NOTHING on deliy FREE TRIAL pag NO Tee You 
may purchase your Christmas Gifts without any cash outlay. Thea, if 
leased after 10 Days Trial—you have the pri 
Pian or Cash Payment Plan. Booklet descri 
Policy, System—and shows Unique ‘‘DIFFERENT’’ Gifts Send for 
Christmas Issue—TODAY! 


Co FREE COP ¥ veces pee 5 Co eH 


| SEAVER-WILLIAMS Co. 


| “2 Generations of Honorable Dealings"’ 
Importers, Hxporters, National Mail-Order House 


| 365A WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, mass. | 
| Gentlemen:—Send me FREE copy of Unique Gift Booklet. | 
| NAVE SSS . ee eS. | 
j ADoREss—__ —_—________ ] 
} Clip and Mail TODAY! L.D. 11-20-26 | 
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CURRENT EVENTS — 


FOREIGN 


November 4.—Crown Prince Leopold of 
Belgium and Princess Astrid of Sweden 
are married, the civil ceremony being 
performed by the Socialist Burgomaster 
of Stockholm. 


Ricciotti Garibaldi, grandnephew of the 
famous Giuseppe Garibaldi, is arrested 
in Paris on suspicion of being an agent 
provocateur of the Italian National 
Fascist Council. At the same time 
Colonel Francisco Mascia, leader of a 
small army of Spanish Republicans, is 
arrested on a charge of plotting against 
the Spanish Government. 


November 5.—The French Government is 
reported to have moved colonial troops, 
mainly Senegalese, to the Italian 
frontier as a precaution during the 
disturbed relations between the two 
countries following Fascist attacks on a 
French Consulate and French citizens 
in Italy. 


Joseph Stalin, head of the Communist 

, party in Russia, announces, in a speech 
just published, that the Bolsheviki can 
not yet boast of a definite victory for 
Socialism within Russia, on account of 
the menace of foreign intervention. 
The Communist chief says also that 
he will wage ‘‘merciless war’’ against 
Trotzky, Zinovieff and Kameneff, ‘‘un- 
til they reform their ways.” 


November 6.—The Italian Government 
apologizes to the French Government 
for the attacks on French Consulates 
and citizens in Italy following the re- 
cent attempt on Premier Mussolini’s 
life, which was said to have been the 
result of a plot hatched in France. 


The Chinese Government abrogates the 
Chino-Belgium treaty of 1865 after the 
Belgian Government rejects the Chinese 
proposals for a new treaty based on 
“equality and reciprocity.’ 


Leon Trotzky, speaking at a Communist 
conference in Moscow, says his group 
declines to renounce any of their 

_ principles. 


Persia, it is announced, has notified the 
League of Nations that she ean not 
accept the interpretation of Article 
XVI of the League Covenant as given 
in the Locarno Treaty, on the ground 
that any weakening of the article would 
lead to undesirable weakening of the 
guaranties of security held by members 
of the League. The Locarno Treaty 
proposes that each League member co- 
operate in support of the Covenant 
only to an extent compatible with its 
military situation and geographical 
position. 


November 7.—The Italian Finanee Min- 
ister announces the Government’s new 
“lictorial loan,” designed to postpone 
for ten years cash retirement of short- 
term treasury bonds (amounting to 
more than 20,500,000,000 lire, about 
$879,450,000), and to provide ready 
eash for the needs of the Government 
and the defense of the lire. 


Two Indians of the Tarahumare tribe in 
Mexico run sixty-two and one-half 
miles, from Panchuea to Mexico City, 
in 9 hours and 37 minutes. 


November 8.—James K. Hackett, famous 
American Shakespearian actor and 
member of the French Legion of Honor, 
dies in Paris. He was fifty-seven years 


old. 


A Spectacular Career 
Albert Stevens Crockett, newspaper man, wi 


_known in New York, Paris, and on, has wri 
a most interesting and unusual kind of a book. It is- 


WHEN JAMES GORDON BENNET 
WAS CALIPH OF BAGDAD 


Bennett was the most spectacular personality that 
ever figured in journalism. 5 . 
He sent Stanley to find Livingstone, lost in the African | 
jungle. He equipped a North Pole expedition. He dined | 
a party of friends and loaded the waiters and other ser- J 
vants with diamond jewelry. When he pro josed mar- § 
riage, it is said, he laid the N. Y. Herald at the ‘8 feet! | 
Mr. Crockett describes Mr. Bennett’s methods of f 
newspaper management—his eccentricities in social J 
life and his own experiences while on the Herald Staff. 
Always entertaining.—Philadelphia Inquirer. 
Bristles with anecdotes.—Portland (Ore.) Journal. ff 
Vivid p‘ctures of Bennett, showing him in action at the f_ 
head of a great newspaper.—Philadelphia Public Ledger. } 
It’s all so very interesting.—New York Evening Post. | 
The book is ablaze with interest and infor- 


mation to the general reader, 430 pages, besides 
14 pages of photographs. 


12mo, Cloth. $2, net; $8.14, post-patd. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York ; 


Beautiful Stories of Old Ireland 

Folk-tales and fairy stories passed down from_genera- 
tion to generation in Ireland, told in a fascinating style 
in that splendid book 


By Anna MacManus 
As interesting bits of writing as any one could ask for— 
stories that every men, woman and child of Irish birth op 
lineage should read and know. 
Izmo. Cloth. 120 pages. $1, net; $1.14, post-paid. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Health Care of the Bab 


Fifteenth Edition. 205th Thousand. 
By LOUIS FISCHER, M. D. 
Indispensable in the nursery and the home. Four impor- 
tant steps in the baby's care are considered with special 
care—airing, bathing, clothing, dieting. First aid in 
all contingencies has full consideration. 
12mo. Cloth. 231 pages. $1.00 net; bv mail, $1.10. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 


25,000 Words 
Frequently Mispronounced 


There Are 25,000 Chances for You to Make 
Yourself Ludicrous in the Pronunci- 
ation of English Words 
And yet the man or woman of good breeding cannot 
afford to take a single one of them. 
You should be familiar with the proper pronuncia- 


tion of these 25,000 tricky words and be ever on your 
guard against misusing them. 


Speech occupies so important a place in the society, 
business and professional life of our day that its inten- 
sive study is practically becoming the hobby of all 
intelligent citizens. 


Slipshod and incorrect pronunciation is taken as a 
sure sign of careless and indifferent breeding. 


A Blunt Mispronunciation of One 
Important Word May— 


Spoil the charm of your conversation—Ruin 
a good speech—Make a lecture ludicrous— 
Destroy the power of a sermon—Discount a 
sales talk—Lessen the prestige of a teacher, 
and invite derision and discomfiture. 

‘ Your train of thought may be valuable and interest- 
ing your grammar may be correct your appearance 
faultless—but you destroy the effect of all these if 
your spoken English is shabby and imperfect. 


You may avoid all this by obtaining the new volume 


A Desk Book of 


25,000 WORDS 


Frequently Mispronounced 


Compiled by F. H. Vizetelly, I itt.D., LL.D., Manag- 
ing Editor of The New Standard Dictionary; author 
of “*A Desk Book of Errors in English,” ete 


It indicates the correct pronunciation of English 
words, foreign terms, Bible names, personal names, 
geographical names, and proper names of all kinds 


current in literature, science, and the arts In addi- 
tion to this, all words that are likely to prove stum- 
bling-blocks are included The preferences of the 
principal dictionaries of the English language are 
placed on record, and national peculiarities indicated 
and explained 


Large 12mo, almost 1000 pages, thin pa-er, bound in cloth 


USE THIS FORM 


Money Back if Dissatisfied 


L.D. 11-20-26 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Send_me 25,000 WORDS FREQUENTLY MIS- 
PRONOUNCED. I enclose $2.12 for it, and you will 
refund all I have paid if I am dissatisfied and return 
the book within ten days.* 


NAME. 


ADDRESS 


GUT, Yows nsasanals sup saree eis Ste stam ek Mabie ochre tes bien 
*If you desire the book with thumb-notch index add 25e, 


he e Literary Digest 
s a Christmas Gift 


“Thousands of Bee eat have found The Liter- 
ary Di too. t! 


wi terest every one to 
om you’ send it. No wonder oy sO 
un niversally prize and appreciate The Digest 


as a gift! 


Engraved Card Sent Free 


Just write in a letter the names and ad- 
dresses of the people to whom you are going 
to send The Digest this coming year, and sign 
your name as donor. We will send to each 
person an engraved card signed with your 
name, bearing your Christmas greetings. To 
avoid’ delay, Bee your remittance with your 
‘letter—$4.00 for each yearly subscription. 
You can solve several of your most perplexing 
ei problems by giving The Literary Digest— 
t do it NOW. 


_ The Literary Digest 
354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 


Do You Wantto Write? 


Are you one of the thousands of ambitious 
men and women who bum with a desire to 
become writers and draw the great incomes 


awaiting good literary work? 
surely should have a copy of— 


TRAINING FOR 
AUTHORSHIP 


By Grenville Kleiser 


This is indeed a complete course in the writers’ 
art. It will nourish your dormant seeds of thour. t, 
help you to create fresh ideas and make them grow 
and blossom until they are ready for market. 
Grenville Kleiser, famed speech specialist and 
author of many books on the most practical use 
of the English language, gives you careful, concise, 
and inspiring instruction in every important phase 
of authorship—writing t tories, novels, sce- 


If you are, you 


narios, biozraphies, histo d essay: Every step 
is included—how to loo*x €as a ta Dp oe materi x 
phrase maki , - 
ment of sty 


work to completion a id 


Thomas L. Masson 


“*Training for A t‘orship’ c ontairs more j rac 
tical common se mse a dn information 
on this subject than any | ive seen. 


_ iB. M. Bower 


commend 


nie. wid edie to me k 


Harold Bell Wright 


“I believe that your “Training for uthorship’ 
will be very pful to aspiring writers 

Satisfaction Guarante -ed—Easy Terms 

You may inspect for ten days on a 
first payment of bu nts pos tage 
and if it is not sz our money will be 


refunded in full. 
8vo. Cloth. $6.00, net 


——=—=—-PAY-POSTMAN COUPON:-=—=— 


O12 pages. 


| Funk & Wagnalis Company, Publishers 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 
Please send me cloth-bound copy of Kleiser’s 

| “Training for Authorship."’ I will pay the postman 
| upon delivery $2.00 plus 18 cents postage and will 
send you $2.00 a month thereafter until $6.18 is 

paid. If I am Ob satisfied with the book, I vill 
| return it in ten da ou will refund the $2.18 I paid 
| and I will owe you Rocking’ L.D.-11-20-26 
ee oe oe ee eee 
RCE. AMES < cb hae tel tle ve om 
| 
MMGSE Yale tu ee ee State 
el at | 


0. Cloth. ‘190 pages. S175, net: $1.80, post-paid. 
aed COMPANY, ee 


‘THE INDUSTRIAL CODE } 


; By W. Jett Lauck and Claude S. Watts 

An unbiased presentation of the problems of 
' capital and labor, with a code of principles for bet- 
, ter working relations. 

' 12mo. Cloth. 576 pages. $4.00 net; by mail, $4.16 
) 


Funk & Wacna!ls Company. 754-360 Fourth Av., NewYork 


1 CODE : 


; 


PO The Malian Chanber@or 


nae passes the bill providing the | 


or 
th pemaliy f cantons on the | 


ates emier and of members of 
‘amily, and the measure e 
Opposition members . who Ee 


_ abstaining from its sessions. 


Foreign Minister Briand of France an- 


nounces that the Italian Premier has 

exprest ‘‘extreme regret” over the 
anti-French demonstrations in Italy, 

and has promised to punish the offenders, 


‘ 


DOMESTIC 


November 3. —Fifty-three miners are killed 


in a cave-in in the Barnes-Hecker iron- 
ore mine near Ishpeming, Michigan. 


The warden of the prison, a keeper and 


two prisoners are killed and another 
prisoner and another keeper are seri- 
ously wounded when the three convicts 
attempt to shoot their way out of the 
Tombs Prison, New York City. 


November 4.—George W. English, Federal 


judge for the eastern Illinois district, 
resigns and thus escapes trial on the 
impeachment charges preferred against 
him by the House of Representatives. 


Annie Oakley, world-famous riflewoman, 


November 5.—President Coolidge, 


dies at the home of relatives in Green- 
ville, Ohio, She was sixty-six years old. 


it is 
announced, will recommend to Congress 
a refund of from 10 to 12 per cent. of 
individual and corporation taxes paid 
this year on last year’s income. The 
total refund contemplated will be be- 
tween $200,000,000 and $250,000,000. 


November 7.—Approximately 300 people 


were killed by a typhoon which swept 
the provinces south of Manila, Philip- 
pine Islands, on November 6, says a 
dispatch from Manila. 


Mayor Jeff Stone and John Milroy are 


November 8.— 


Colp, in “‘ bloody 


lulled by gangsters in 
Illinois, a short 


Williamson County,” 
distance from Herrin. 


Secretary of the Treasury 
Mellon issues a statement suggesting 
crediting the reduction in taxes pro- 
posed by the President against all in- 
come taxes, individual and corporate, 
due next March and June. Secretary 
Mellon holds that the credit should be 
12% per cent. 


Thirteen Ohio penitentiary prisoners, in- 


cluding five serving life terms for 
murder, escape, but twelve of them are 
recaptured soon after they break for 
liberty. 


November 9.—Eleven children are killed, 
tier are probably fatally injured, and 
about a score are hurt, when a tornado | 
strikes a school house at La Plata, 
Maryland. 

pes, Me 3 
Quick Worker.—Mrs. Smith was ex- 
pressing her regrets to old Epp, whose wife 
had passed on. She had been Mrs, Smith’s 

washerwoman for many years. 
“T don’t know what I am going to do for 
another laundress,’’ Mrs. Smith was saying. 
“Now nevah you mind, Mrs. Smith. 

Ah’s co’tin’ again and Ah eo’ts rapid. 

Jes’ you wait a week or so.’’—Pittsburgh 

Chronicle Telegraph. 

Little Martyr.—‘‘Now, Robert,”’ said his 

Sunday-school teacher ‘‘what do you 


understand by suffering for righteousness’ 


sake?”’ 


“Please, miss,’’ answered Bobby, ‘“‘it 


means havin’ to come to Sunday-school.”— 
Boston Transcript. 


Heats minutes saday 


Se 


Keep physically fit — eiitiogs 
with vigorous health, “Daily 
use of the new scientific Battle 
Creek “Health Builder” will 
make you look and feel like a 
new person. You exercise with- 
out effort this way. 


Better Than a Skilled 
Masseur ‘ 


Massage and vibration, as 
authorities will tell you, are 
)) wonderful aids to health. 
Massage tones up the muscles 
4 and promotes vigorous blood 
circulation. The far-reaching: 
effects of massage and vibra- 
tion with scientific exercise are 
} combined in the Battle Creek 
“Health Builder.” Fifteen 
minutes a day of enjoyable 
jexercise develops the entire 

| body—stimulates circulation— 
aids the body functions—pro- 
motes the longevity and keeps 
you feeling wonderfully ft. 
Over 50,000 men and women 
of all ages are renewing and 
keeping their health this way, 
largely upon the advice of their physicians. 


Posed By 
Miss Dorotuy Knapp 


acclaimed the world's most beautiful 
girl—who uses the “Health Build- 
er” daily, in her home. 


Success and happiness depend on health. Write at once 
y for our valuable Free book —“Keeping Fit in Fifteen 
Minutes a Day.” A complete series of interesting home 
exercises is included. Use the coupon—NOW! 


Sanitarium Equipment Co. 


lLoom CC-316 Battle Creek, Mich. 


Please send me the FREE BOOK, ‘KEEPING FiT’’—Today. 


Name 


fine lines 
for 
Figuring 
Checking 
Underscoring 
Blueprints, etc. 


Useful to everyone 


At all dealers, or write direct 


AMERICAN PENCIL CO., 223 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 
Makers of the famous VENUS Pencils 


Blue 1206 | Purple.1210 | White 1215 
Red 1207 | Brown 1212 | Light Blue 1216 
Green 1208 | Black . 1213 | Pink elie Ly 
Yellow 1209 | Orange 1214 | Light Green1218 


Plus and Minus.—Clothes make the} She Married a Live Wire.—The groom 


man, lack of them, the woman.— Purple 
Cow. 


For Masculine Biddies.—Hen’s Suits with 
two pairs of trousers in a good-size range.— 
Adina Texas paper. 


_ Hard to Pick a Loser.—‘‘Fighting is all 
right, providing you do it intelligently.” 
“Yes, but you can’t always find a smaller 
man.’’—Juggler. 


Wallowed in Goo.—‘‘Did you ever take 
the Carlsbad mud-bath treatmeant?” 

“No, but I played in 
a .Yale-Harvard game 
once.’’— Life. 


The Countersign. — 
““Where are you from?” 

“Chicago.” 

“‘Let’s see your bullet 
wounds.”’—J uggler. 


‘Mutton on Skates.— 
If the lamb tried to fol- 
low Mary these days, it 
would have to get a 
move on.— Passing Show 
(London). 


The City Beautiful. 
Milady Beauty Shoppe 
announces it will give 
special reduced prices on 
permanent paving all 
through this month.— 
Ocala (Florida) paper. 


Tourist: ‘Well, well! 


Vicarious Bravery.— 
VaLetT—‘Your bawth is 
ready, sir.”’ 

“Aw, I say, Hawkins, take the bawth 
for me—and, Hawkins, make it a cold 
plunge!”’—J udge. 


Call the Coroner.—H1ram— ‘“‘Well, sir, 
my shotgun let out a roar, and there lay 
a dead wolf ahead of us!’’ 

Borep Boarper—“‘How long had it been 
dead?” —Wasp. 


A Lively Theme.—“‘I wish, Matilda, you 
would agree not to talk when I am driving 
in traffic.”’ 

““We can discuss that as we go along, 
Adolphus.’’— London Gaiety. 


Reducing the Surplus.—Moruer—‘‘I 
think you’d be happier, Doreen, if you 
married a man with less money.”’ 

Dorgenn—‘‘Don’t worry, Mother; Gerald 
will soon have less.’’— Humorist. 

Feathers and War Paint.—Her Majesty 
has seen so many fine clothes worn in 
Kurope that she would be delighted to 


see Americans in their native dress.— 
Royal Announcement in The New York 
World. 


Hunting a Nut.—Arrenpant—“‘There’s 
a man outside who wants to know if any 
of the patients have escaped lately.” 

Drrector or tur Asytum—‘‘Why does 
he ask?” 

ATTENDANT 
away with his wife.’’- 


“He says some one has run 
Outlaw. 


is connected with the city electric depart- 
ment, and they will make their home here. 
—Lynchburg paper. : 
Her Hearty Indorsement. — Hero — 
‘Darling, will you marry me?” 
Hrer—‘‘No, but Ill always admire you 
for your choice.” — Whirlwind. 


An Unshorn Samson.—The slugger who 
was reported to have been seen during his 
last reign of terror was described as a pow- 
erful man with unkempt hair about six 
feet in height.— Detroit Free Press. 


In Hollywood.—Rop—‘‘What was h 
name before she married?” 
Top—“‘Before she married whom?’’—Lif 


Faithful Hound.— 
MAD DOG REPORTS 
TO STATE BOARD ; 
— Kentucky paper. 


Bubbling Elogquence.—Drowninea Man- 
“Uh—blub—elp—lub—ublubs.” =. 
Drowsy BysTanpEerR — “You said a 
mouthful, brother.” — Notre Dame J uggler. 


Child’s Play—Mr. Jucas—‘‘Have the 
Benders been married 
long?” L 

Mrs. Juaes—‘‘No, I 
don’t believe so; they’re 
still keeping a budget.” 
—Life. 


Giant Vegetable.— 
EXCAVATION WORK 
FOR NEW EGG PLANT 
BEGINS NEXT MONDAY 


—Idaho paper. 


When She Pauses for Breath.—‘‘D’you 
know, I haven’t spoken to my wife for five 
years,” 

“T shouldn’t let that worry you, old 
man—your turn will come again!’— The 
Passing Show (London). 


Preserving the Sacred Flame.—Maup 

“As soon as your holiday’s over, you’ll 
forget all about me, I know.’’ 

Bert—‘‘Don’t be silly, darling. Haven’t 
[ told you I’ve just completed a Memory 
Training course?’’— Punch, 


SA 


real an- 


All the Trimmings.—Atvctionnpr 
fine old Queen Anne mirror. <A 
tique. What am I offered for it?” 

NBAR-SIGHTED LADY 

AucTIONEER—‘‘No, ma’am, but we can 
erack it for you.”’ 


“Is it eracked?”’ 


Lampoon. 


Collegiate History —‘‘What was George 
Washington noted for?” 

“His memory.” 

“What makes you think his memory was 
so great?’’ 


“They erected a monument to it.’’— Pitt 


I didn’t expect to run into any one ‘way out here!” 
— Judge. 


| Panther. 


Trying the Shock Cure. 
—‘‘How did you cure 
your wife of her antique 
eraze?”’ : 

“Oh, I just gave hera 
1907 model automobile 
for her birthday.’’ — 
Widow. 


Her Kewpie.— FatTHerR 
—‘‘There was something 
funny about you last 
night, daughter.” 

Orrsprinc—“I know, 
but I sent him home as 
early as I could.’’—Bos- 
ton Beanpot. 


Now It Can be Told. 
—‘‘Say, what’slimburger 
cheese composed of?” 

“It ain’t composed. It’s decomposed.’” 
— Pelican. 


The Strong Man of Washington.— 
The Queen’s first glimpse of the Capitol 
of the new world she entered upon to-day 


| came as she stood, on the arm of Secretary 
| of State Kellogg.— Schenectady paper. 


Shocking Form.—Youne Knut—“T say, 
waitah, nevah bring me a steak like that 
again.”’ 

W aireR—‘‘Why not, sir?” 


Young Knut—‘“It simply isn’t done, 
old thing!’—London Opinion. 
Alarming Symptom.—‘‘Any abnormal 


children in your elass?”’ 
spector, 


inquired the in- 


eat, : ; 
Yes,” replied the harassed-looking 

schoolmarm, “‘two of them have good 

manners.’’— Boston Transcript. 


Speaking of Helpmates.—Ex1iza—‘Ah 
hear you-all’s left yo’ husband, Mandy. 


| Is at-true?” 
Manpy—‘It sure is, Eliza. Dat nigger 
was so shiftless he couldn’t find enough 


washin’ to keep me busy.”’ 


—Life. 
Sidesteps the Cobwebs.— 
I never saw a real antique; 
I never hope to see one, 
But I can tell you, so to speak, 
I'd rather see than be one. 
— Lampoon. 


aforesaid.—‘‘S. P. K.,”” Pine Bluff, Ark.—The 
rect pronunciation of this word is a-for’sed— 
: in final, oO as in go, e as in get. 


doxologize.—'' W. C. R.’’ Babson Park, Fla.— 
there is such a word as doxologize in the English 
guage. This term was used in 1727 by Bailey, 
also after that date, and means, ‘‘to praise 
as in a doxology.”’ 


y, fozy—‘A. S..” New York City.—In 

the form fosy, John Buchan has followed a 

modern Scottish seaee instead of the spelling of 

amieson. Dr. Jamieson and most Scottish 
: spell the term fozy. 

he Tr deans any one of several 


ings, but 
: substance; spongy; without 
ith or stamina.’” Amo 
sed to designate ‘‘a fat, -grown person,” a 
ort of individual that we, in English, might 
maracterize as fussy, but the Scots term these 
‘blawn up” or ‘“‘purfied.’* They also use the 
sord to characterize ‘‘one who is deficient in 
nderstanding ; a San ae person,’’ and 
ener “a fozie child”’ is ‘‘an empty-headed 
Ww , 


In addition to this, the Scottish have the word 
»ce, Which they apply to a child when it drools, 
~ to a grown-up 2 oxy Se who splutters or froths 
4 the mouth. ‘He freathes (that is, froths) and 
‘es ower muckle at the mou’ for me, The head’s 
w dry where the mou’s fozy.”’ 

Foziness is ‘‘obtuseness of mind,’’ but the word 
mould be spelled with a z by all good Scotsmen, 
ad not with an s. 


the Scots it is also 


hose.—‘‘ M. S.,’’ New York, N. Y.—The correct 

xpression is “a pair of hose,’’ not “‘a pair of 
gsiery."’ In modern use the term hose means 
sstockings reaching to the knee,”’ while hosiery 
aeans “‘hose collectively.’’ Hose is also extended 
» other frame-knitted articles of apparel, and 
ence to the whole class of goods in which a 
osier deals. 


make for.—*E. V. B.,”’ Spenser, Ia.— Make for 

a recognized idiomatic phrase and has several 
aeanings—(1) To proceed or direct one’s course 
yward; (2) (U. S.) To tend to; aim at; usually in 
favorable sense; as, careful management makes 
thrift; (3) To rush at; as, the infuriated beast 
ade for the child. 


, 


moonshine.—"H. R.,”’ Portland, Ore.—The 
zm moonshine, as recognized in English litera- 
are, has many more senses than that meaning 
liquor”’’ and “‘booze.’’ For more than a century 
time it has meant “‘empty nonsense; unreality; 
retense, as being mere show or light without heat 
< substance; also, moonlight,’’ and the use of 
nzoonshine for illicitly distilled spirits is not one of 
scent introduction. 3 . 

Like poached eggs in sauce, moonshine is 150 
ears old, and was described at that time as ‘‘the 
hite brandy smuggled on the coasts of Kent and 
ussex, and the gin in the north of Yorkshire are 
alled moonshine.’’ There were moonshiners 
1 the British Islands two hundred or more years 
go. 


motive.—“‘E. W.,’’ Santa Catalina Island, 
‘alif—The word motive came into the English 
anguage in Langland’s time and figures in his 
Legend of Piers Plowman,’’ which dates from 
362. Naturally, the word was in the language 
fore that time, for years frequently go by before 
erms that are current in the speech of the people 
nd their way into literature, so the term ante- 
ates the discovery of printing by more than a 
entury. 

Etymologically, it has been derived from the 
‘rench motif, and has parallels in German motiv, 
rom the French, and the Italian, Portuguese, and 
Panish motivo. Its original meaning designated 
something moved forward’’; hence in this sense, 
a motion, a proposition, anything brought for- 
rard.’’ In Chaucer’s time it took on the meaning, 
an emotion or moving impression on the mind,” 


ence, ‘‘an inward impulse or prompting.’’ From 
his came the meaning, “that which moves or 
iduces a person to act in a certain way. Writers 


1 the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries used 
he preposition on instead of from, with, or for 
hich we use with the term nowadays. They 
poke of ‘‘acting on a motive’’ where we would 
ay, ‘‘acting from, with, or for a motive.’’ So 
wich for the substantive. 

Now as to the adjective, this came into the 
inguage based upon the noun with the sense of, 
that constitutes a motive for action; that tends 
> move’’; also, ‘‘having the quality of initiating 
lovement,’’ 150 years later. In Banister’s 
History of Man,” issued in 1578, we find: “A 
tuscle is construct with nerves that it might 
arry with it the motive virtue that springeth 
‘om the brain.’’ Wilkins, in his ‘‘“Mathematical 
fagic,’’ used almost the same thought when he 
rote (1641): ‘‘The nerves serve for the convey- 
nce of the motive faculty from the brain.”’ 
Motive as applied to power, such as_ horse, 
feam, electrical, etc., is, of course, of much later 
ate. In fact, from the authorities we have 
onsulted it would seem that it dates from the 
eginning of the last century. 


us communications, 


multiplepoinding.—“ W.H.S.,’” Kew Gardens, 
L. 1.—This isa term used in Scots law, and means, 

An action raised by the holder of a fund or 
property to which there are several claimants, 
who are thereby required to come together and 
settle their claims in court,” 


pastiche.—"R. P.,’’ North Cohocton, N. Y.— 
The term pastiche is French, the French having 
derived it from the Italian pasticcio, paté or paste, 
from their pasta, paste. In French, the term 
designates ‘‘a painting by one artist in imitation | 
of another, ’’ y extension, the term means ‘a 
ite of art or of literature in imitation of other 
works.”’ 

Among the famous pastiches of literature, La 
Bruyére wrote a page in the style of Montaigne, 
Boileau wrote two letters, the first in imitation of 
the style of Balzac, the second in imitation of 
Voiture. Among other famous pastiches of 
ead are those of Aristobulus, Psalmanazar, 
Macpherson, Chatterton, Balzac himself, and 
Mérimée. Musical pastiches have been very 
frequent; too frequent, in fact. In 1803 and 1805 
Lachnith and Kalkbreuner gave to the opera two 
oratorios—‘‘ Saul’? and ‘‘The Fall of Jericho’’— 
that were nothing more than two pastiches, the 
elements of which were drawn from different com- 
posers, such as, Handel, Haydn, Mozart, and 
others. : 


‘petit, grand tour.—"‘M. M. 8.,”" New York 
City.—The expressions petit and grand tour are of 
French origin and very old. Their meanings are 
strictly idiomatic and relate to the medieval 
period in which the sanitary quarters of a castle 
were situated in some one of the outlying towers 
that bordered on the foss or ditch, sometimes 
called moat. The passage from the castle to this |: 
section was referred to with these expressions. 

When tour, which we adopted from the Old 
French, came into the English language is not 
exactly known, but the first record that we have 
of this use is in a manuscript of Britton’s, dated 
1292, when French was the official language of 
England. With the accession of King Edward 
IIl., 1327, French was deposed, and we have an 
incident cited from the ‘‘Castle of Love,’’ dated 
about 1320, written in English: ‘‘He was abated 
of his tour.’’ The meaning of this word at that 
time was ‘“‘one’s turn to do something. ’’ 

The expression, the Grand Tour, as we under- 
stand it to mean, ‘‘a journey, as through France, 
Germany, Switzerland, and Italy,’’ referred to an 
expedition taken as a finishing course in the educa-= 
tion of young men of rank in the late Elizabethan 
and subsequent periods. In this sense, the literal 
translation of Grand Tour as a French phrase was 
‘*sreat circuit,’’ ‘‘a tour of the chief cities and 
places of interest in Europe.’”’ In Lassels’ ‘‘ Voy- 
ages in Italy, dated 1670, the author restricts 
the phrase to the ‘“‘Grand Tour of France and 
Giro of Italy.’’ Richardson, in ‘“‘ Clarissa,’’ dated 
1748, chapter 4, page 261, refers to the Grand Tour 
as if it were the main object of a honeymoon trip: 
“‘Should we not make the Grand Tour upon this 
occasion?’’ “The Penny Cyclopedia,’’ ina 
biography of Lord Chesterfield, says: ‘‘In 1714 
he left the university to make the usual Grand 
Tour of Europe.’’ Rogers, in his Preface to Adam 
Smith’s ‘‘ Wealth of Nations,’’ uses the expression 
in the following sentence: ‘‘ Young men of fortune 
and fashion made what was called the Grand Tour 
under the guidance of a tutor.”’ 

Thus, in the sense of travel abroad, the Grand 
Tour may be taken to date from the Elizabethan 
period, but the phrase with its French meaning 
undoubtedly dates from the Norman invasion 
of Great Britain. 


a 


A few drops of Absorbine, Jr, 
in water, used as a gargle, de- 
stroy germs, relieve irritation 
and soothe theinflamed tissue, 


Qe 


Soothing 
and_ Healing 


prologist, prologuist.—‘‘ J. M. B.,’’ New York 
City.’”’ The word prologist has been in the 
language since 1716 spelled this way, this is the 
form that we record in the dictionary and pro- 
nounce pro’log-ist. In England the stress is put 
after the ‘‘l’’ and the first ‘‘o’’ is short, prol’o-jist. 
The term was used then, and has been used since, 
to designate the writer or speaker of a prolog. 

The form prologuist dates from 1836, and is 
treated as a derivative of prologuize which was 
introduced in the language in 1761; but a century 


Outside, used full strength, 
it breaks up congestion and 
relaxes the tension of the 
muscles, 


earlier, the form prologize had been in use. It is to 
be found in Beaumont and Fletcher’s plays issued . 
in 1608. A prol-o-giz’er, which has the common Used regularly as a gargle 


meaning of all the words—one who delivers a and mouthwash it is not only 
prolog—was introduced as late as 1832. ; > 3 
cleansing and refreshing, but 


S.,"’ Newark, N. J.— 2 : 
ee J a preventive of sore throat and 


undazed, lushy.—‘‘LeC. S 


(1) The term undazed is one that can very well be 
used as a past participle or adjective, for it nega- the more dangerous 
tives the participle dazed and the adjective dazed ea : : 
A great many words can be formed in the English infections which 
language by adding such prefixes, giving them f 
whatever force they stand for, as un-, non-, both of often follow. 
which are the equivalent of ‘‘ not 

(2) The term lushy is in the language, and Send for free trial bottle 
means cither one of two things—(1) full of juice | W. F. YOUNG, Inc 
as fruits or vegetables, or (2) tipsy. It also means |} AS ne ’ 0 
in provincial English ‘‘flexible, not stiff,’’ as | Springfield, Mass. 
certain grasses which grow strong and virile for a | ; 
few inches, and then above that, are easily bent | 


over as by the wind. 


“1, S.,”? Baltimore, Md.—The correct form is 
Mothers’ day, not Mother’s dav, 


84 The Litera 


You MAY THINK the country editor’s 
locals are flat, or you may think them 
funny. You may regard them as too 
trivial to mention, much less print. 
But they are, as a matter of fact, pro- 
foundly interesting to his readers and 
he knows it. So do his bigger brothers, 
the editors of the metropolitan dailies, 
for some of the greatest of city circu- 
lations have been built by a painstak- 
ing reporting of the local neighborhood 
news. 

Long ago, the newspaper realized 
that, next to themselves, people are 
interested in their relatives, their 
neighbors, and the activities of their 
own circle. Who married whom? 
What did she serve for luncheon? 


Have the boys next door come home 
from college? Who is building a new 
home, knitting blue baby socks, mak- 
ing money, going abroad or graduat- 
ing? What became of Uncle Ben’s 
boy? June -Atkins has gone on the 
stage.... News... vital news. 


In our twenty-five million homes, 
people read with equal interest the 
daily news of many famous products 
that are almost members of the family. 
Much more than servants, these 
brands and trade-marks are only a 
little less than friends. And advertis- 
ing has not only helped to place them 
there, but it tells continually of their 
prices, their places of sale, their ad- 
vantages, their changes, News 

vital news . . . local news. 


IN. W AN eHak 


NEW YORK BOSTON 


CHICAGO 


Shrewd advertisers realize that the 
behavior of the electric iron is as abs 
sorbing as the escapades of the neigh= 
bors’ children.. That a really good 
tooth paste is welcomed as cordially 
as a relative. That a new motor-car 
on the street is as thrilling as an 
elopement. 


Keeping everlastingly at it, these 
advertisers tell their stories over and 
over. They relate their bits of news 
with homely sincerity, with truth and 
candor, with a glint of humor and an 
understanding of life as it is actually 
lived . . . Locals . . . written to @ 
market so rich and productive that the 
delivery boy on your own back steps 
is carrying the fortunes of a dozen 
manufacturers in his arms. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


